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" Erranti, passimqne oculosper cuncta tuenti" 



To the traveller, who fond of novelty 
and information, seeks out those regions, 
which may either afford reflection for his 
mind, or employment for his pencil, and 
especially to him, who may he induced to 
visit the neglected shores of Hibernia, 
the following pages are dedicated. 

Whilst the opposite coasts of Wales 
and Scotland, have for many successive 
years attracted the notice and admiration 
of the man of taste, and of the artist; 
whilst the press has so teemed with publi- 
cations, pointing out their natural beauties, 
and works of military and monastick art, 
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U PREFACJS. 

that little more is left to be described; 
whilst Wales and Scotland, I say, 
have had the assistance of the Historian's 
pen to record their annals, and of the ar- 
tist's pencil to pourtray their natural and 
artificial curiosities ; the Island of Hiber* 
ni a still remains un visited and unknown. 
And why? Because from the want of 
books, and living information, we have 
been led to suppose its country rude, its in- 
habitants savage, its paths dangerous. 
" Were we to take a view [says an Irish 
Historian] of the wretched condition in 
which the History of Ireland stands, it 
would not be a matter of astonishment, that 
we should be considered as a people, in a 
manner unknown to the world, except what 
little knowledge of us is communicated by 
merchants, sea-faring men, and a few tra- 
vellers ; while all other nations of Europe 
have their historians, to inform their own 
people, as well as foreigners, what they 
were, and what they are */' 

The love of literature, however, seems to 



* Harris* Hibernica, 8vo. edit. p. 274. 
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be gaining ground daily in Ireland, as well 
as in the remoter districts of the sister 
kingdom * ; and particularly that class of 
it which will tend ultimately to make its 
provinces more frequented, and better 
known ; which will not only excite the at- 
tention of the stranger, but point out na- 
tural beauties and curiosities unexplored 
even by the native. I allude to the general 
Topography of the Country, which has re- 
ceived a partial illustration from the Statist 
tieal Surveys lately published >f. 

* Within these few years Book Societies have been 
established upon a most liberal and extensive scale, 
in the large trading towns of England, and upon a 
smaller scale in many of its villages ; and I heard with 
much satisfaction from the Booksellers in Dublin, that 
all new publications were eagerly bought, and the older 
works, which treat of Irish History and antiquities, are 
not to be procured without much difficulty and research. 

+ Every lover of literature will be glad to hear, that 
Dr. Beaufort, the author of the excellent Memoir 
and Map of Ireland, is engaged in a topographical 
description of Ireland upon an enlarged scale; and 
much may be expected from bis indefatigable zeal, 
and the knowledge he possesses of his native country, 
A History of Dublin has also been announced fpr pub? 
lication, in which much new and accMraie informs 
tioa m^y be expected from its authors, Mr. Warburton, 
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When we consider, that the first well-di-i 
gested Tour through Wales, bears so ktfe a 
cjlate as 1781 *, and when we look over the 
voluminous list of subsequent publications 
on the same subject, that have issued from 
the press in the short period of twenty-five 
years, may we not expect that the same 
spirit of enquiry will extend itself gradually 
into this country ? 

The English are regarded by foreigners 
as a rambling nation ; but I am proud to 
think, that this vagabond spirit arises, not 
from any dissatisfaction with our own 
home, our country, or our government ; for 

Keeper of the Records, and the Rev. Mr. Whitelawe, 
who has already laid before the public, an interesting, 
though melancholy account, of the state of some parts 
of the metropolis. / 

Statistical accounts have been published of the Coun- 
ties of Dublin, Wicklow, Kilkenny, Queen 9 s County, Ca- 
vern, Armagh, Monaghan, Meath, Down, Londonderry, 
Tyrone, Donegal, Sligo, Leitrim, and Mayo. 

* A Tour through North and South Wales, by H. P. 
Wyndham, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. 1781. A small work, entitled, 
A Gentleman's Tour in Wales, was published by the same 
author, in 1774, and this is the first tour I recollect to 
have seen, that merits either credit or attention. 
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"where shall we find their equals ? " Quando 
ulhtrn invenies parent f but from a laudable 
desire of research and information. The 
spirit and even the power of foreign travel 
is now checked ; we can no longer trace on 
the spot, those classical scenes described to 
us by the ancient Poets and Historians, and 
which in our younger days of study, we 
even read with enthusiasm ; we can no 
longer in safety ascend the steps of the Ca- 
pitol, nor wander peacefully along the 
luxuriant shores of BaijE or Misenum ; 
even the frozen regions of Mont Blanc 
are interdicted to us by the ferocious de- 
crees of a Cobsican Despot. Let not, 
however, that laudable spirit of enquiry 
droop, nor grow less active by such an un- 
expected interdiction. 

Our own kingdom still remains unex- 
plored ; a kingdom abounding in a variety 
of the most amusing and instructive objects, 
suited to every taste, to every genius ; a 
kingdom furnishing the most interesting and 
ainple materials for the pen as well as for 
the pencil ; a more intimate knowledge of 
which will, in the end, prove more satisfac- 
tory perhaps than the information collected 
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during a foreign tour. The knowledge of 
ones self, and of ones country, is truly desi- 
rable, but it is a knowledge that few are 
able, or bold enough to attain. 

The traveller who makes Ireland the 
object of his excursions, will experience a 
double mortification, in finding the books 
relating to that country so few, when com- 
pared to those descriptive of every other 
part of our kingdom ; and in finding so few 
amongst the natives who are able to give 
him such general information as he could 
wish, concerning the objects most worthy 
of his attention ; but he will every where 
find a hand ready to assist, and a heart 
open to receive, him in all his difficulties. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed 
account of all the different publications 
that tend to illustrate the History of Ire-' 
land, but to mention a few only of those 
which I consider the most useful and im- 
portant. They who are desirous of gain- 
ing more ample information on this sub- 
ject, may consult Bishop Nicholson's 
Irish Historical Library, and Sir Japies 
Ware's account of Irish Writers. 

Amongst the ancient manuscripts, the 
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Annals of Innisf alien, and the Psalter of 
Cashel, are the most frequently quoted, but 
it appears doubtful, if any perfect copy of 
either of them exist at this day; 

Of old historians, we have Giraldus 
de Barri, or Cambrensis, who wrote 
the Topography and Vaticinal History of 
Ireland, which was published in Latin by 
the celebrated Antiquary Camden, in a 
folio volume, entitled, Anglica, Hibernica, 
Norrnannica, Cambrica. A translation of the 
Vaticinal History, which relates to the inva- 
sion of Ireland, by Earl Steonobow, iq. 
the year 1167, was made by John Hooker, 
and published (with a continuation to the 
year 1586), in the first volume of Hottinr 
shed's Chronicles ; in which also there is an 

■ 

old description of Ireland, by Stani- 
hurst *. 



* The literary world wilj be shortly gratified by a re* 
publication of this curious collection of Chronicles, which 
has been undertaken by a society of booksellers. Should 
success attend their undertaking, they purpose reprinting 
the whole of the English Chronicles, which for many 
years have been exceedingly scarce and dear. When we 
consider, that they form the groundwork, and very es- 
sence of our English History, it is singular, that the/ 
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A foifo volume was published ih the. 
year 1662, by John Lynch, [under tbe> 
feigned name of Gjblatianus Lucius,} 
entitled Cambrensis eversus. &c. in which hQ 
endeavours to expose the mistaken false- 
hoods and calumnies of Giraldus. 

> 

The miraculous stories which Gift Air* 
Bus recounts most seriously in his Topogra- 
phy of Ireland, are so truly ridiculous, that 
I could almost fancy, that by so doing, he 
meant to satirize the credulity of the Irish, 
nation *. 



should have remained unpublished for so long a time. 
May the spirited e&amptd of Mr. Johnes,vfho at his own 
axpfnee has lately printed a magnificent edition of Frois- 
spirt, be. followed with success by the publisher* of Hol- 
tinshed I 

# I cannot believe, that a man so learned, and so tteH 
versed in all the manuscripts of the classical authors, and 
a man so enlightened in the dark age in which he lived, 
could place either credit or confidence in those strange 
events which he so often relates : that he doubted of their 
truth, his owft words Will sufficiently testify : " Scio tamen 
*t cerlus sum, toe nonnulla stripturaia, qua lectori vel tin* 
possibilia tiel etiafn ridiculosa videbuntur. Nee ego vofo 
temerl credi cuncta quaposui; quia nee & me ipso ita ere*. 
"duntur, tanquam nulla de eissitin me& cogitatione dnbi* 
tutio." •':■•."■-■.. • - < • ...*.•-: 
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: ;To bis second treatise upon the Invasion^ 
of Ireland by Richard Strongbow, Rck 
bukt Fitz*Stephen, and MaUhicb, 
Fits-Gerald, we must give greater; 
credit, though even in this work, he i& 
accused by the Irish writers of partiality,; 
and frequent misrepresentation : owing 
to his near relationship to the two lat- 
ter chieftains, I will allow that his pen may* 
sometimes Jiave been guilty of partiality y 
but when we consider that this manuscript 
was composed in the year 1187, and only 
seventeen years after the invasion of Ire- 
land took place, and when we consider 
also the near connexion between the actor* 
and the author, who visited Ireland him*? 
self in the year 1183 : we must not, I think,, 
(as the Irish writers would wish us to do,) 
consider this history of Giraldus as a 
mere fable, or a miraculous tale. ; 

Geoffry Keating, an Irish priest* 
composed a history 6f his country, from, 
tfce earliest times to the period of its inva- 
sion by the English, in the reign of King: 
Henry the Second. This manuscript wa& 
translated into English, by Dermod 
0;Ca:NHQR,and printed, first m 1723* awS 
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afterwards in a more costly manner in 
1738. No great credit is allowed to this 
work by more modern historians. Sir 
Richard Cox calls it " an ill-digested heap 
of silly fictions :" and Peter Talbot styles 
it, " Insigne plane*, sed insanum opus," and 
such indeed, on examination, it appears to 
be. This large volume is entirely devoted 
to the early history of the Irish, which, 
like that of all other nations, abounds in 
fable and fiction. 

Another author, OTlaherty, pub- 
lished a book, entitled, Ogygia sen rerum 
Hibernicarum Chronologia, A. D. 1685, 
which has been translated into English, and 
relates chiefly to the more ancient history 
of the country. 

But the most esteemed and authentic 
Irish historians, overlooking the early and 
fabulous annals of their country, have com- 
menced their histories from the period of 
the English invasion ; amongst these is 

Sir Richard Cox, whose history is 
continued to the end of the reign of King 
Charles the Second, 

Dr. Warner published an History of 
Ireland, and of its Rebellion, in three 
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quarto volumes, 1763-7* This author nei- 
ther wholly credits the histories of Keat- 
ing and 0* Flaherty, nor at the same time 
rejects them as wholly fabulous. He says, 
" The native Irish writers betray so much 
vanity, and deal so much in the fabulous, 
as gives an air of romance to the whole, or 
to speak of it in the most favourable and 
candid terms, as makes it appear to be a 
mythological rather than a real history ." The 
first volume of his work, comprehends the 
ancient History of Ireland, to the period of 
the English invasion, wherein he endea- 
vours to reconcile the traditions and appa- 
rent fictions of the Irish writers. 

Dr. Leland has published the same 
number of volumes in quarto. He begins 
at the period of the Invasion, in 1167, and 
terminates his work with the war of 1691 • 

The much esteemed Annals of Ireland, 
by Sir James Ware, were first publish* 
ed in a small volume, 1654, and 1658, and 
being afterwards much enlarged, were re- 
printed in folio at Dublin, A. D. 1705, 

The valuable manuscripts of this author 
were again revised by Mr. Harris, who 
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printed them in two thick folio volumes* 
A. D. 1764. 

This work, which is now become exceed- 
ingly scarce, is by far the most esteemed 
book we have on Ireland. 

The same author has also published, both 
in folio and octavo, a collection of treatises* 
entitled, Hibernica ; amongst which is a cu* 
rious account of the invasion of Ireland, 
written by Maurice Regan, servant and 
interpreter to Dekmod Mac Murrogh, 
King of Leinstbr, 

- . The Pacata Hibernia, by Carew, is a va* 
iued work and the Life of King William III. 
by Harris, contains many interesting plans 
and views of the different sieges, battles, 
&c. that took place in Ireland during \m 
reign. 

There are besides several detached histo* 
lies of particular epocha. Fynes Mory- 
*on, in his Book of Travels, has given a de- 
tailed account of the rebellion of Hugh, 
£abl of Tyrone, from the year L599, to 
1003. The Poet Edmund Spenser, Sir 
John Davis, Sir John Temple, Lord 
Clarendon, and Sir William Petty* 
have each written political treatises on this 
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country; and the Memoirs of the Duke 
of Oemond, by Carte, and of Loud 
Clanricaede, throw much light upon the 
affairs of Ireland. 

The Monasticon of Mr. Archdale, con- 
tains a most valuable collection of monas- 
tick annals. A Monasticon was printed in 
the year 1722, in octavo; but in every re- 
spect inferior to the more enlarged edition, 
in quarto, edited by Mr. Archdale. 

The Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, pubr 
lished by General Vallancey, and ex* 
tending to six octavo volumes, contain many 
curious and learned treatises, particularly 
on the origin, language, and manners, of the 
ancient Irish. There are also several vo- 
lumes published of the Transactions of tkc 
Irish Society. 

Dr. Ledwich has published a large 
quarto volume, embellished with plates, 
and containing a valuable collection of pa* 
pers relating to the various antiquities of 
Ireland. The second edition of this work is 
considerably augmented. 

Mr. Grose, in his two folia volumes of 
Antiquities, has illustrated, by views and 
short descriptions, the greater part of the 
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most remarkable castles and abbies in Ire* 
land; and Mr. Malt on has engraved a 
magnificent series of the principal buildings 
in Dublin. 

Of Parochial and County History, the ca- 
talogue is short. The city of Dublin has 
been described by Mr. Harris, and by 
Mr. Ferrar ; the Counties of Co rk,Ke fi- 
st y, and Waterford, by Dr. Smith, and 
that of Limerick, by Mr. Ferrar ; there 
is also an octavo volume, describing the 
County of Down; and in Vallancey's 
Collectanea, there is an old account of 
West Meath, by Sir Henry Piers, and 
the History of Irish-town, or Kilkenny. 

The list of Tours also is very scanty, and 
very imperfect, if I except the excellent 
Letters on the Coast of Antrim, by the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Hamilton, who fell a sacrifice 
to the fury of the rebels, during the dis- 
turbances in 1797. 

Twiss published a very cursory Tour 
through the Northern and Southern Pro- 
vinces, in 1775; and Dr. Watkinson an- 
other, through the latter provinces only, in 
the same year. Since that period, a short 
Tour through the Southern Provinces, in 
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1797, has been published by Holmes j and 
there is a collection of Letters, by Bush, 
entitled, Hibernia curiosa, 1769 1 giving a 
particular account of the Giant s Cause- 
way. # These may be distinguished by the 
title of Picturesque Tours. That by Arthur 
Young* in the years 1776-7 and 8, is more 
properly styled an Agricultural Tour ; but 
the observations of this well-known author 
are so just, and his descriptions of natural 
scenery so accurate, and at the same time 
so animated, that all future Tourists will 
have reason to regret, that his remarks 
were so much confined to one favourite 
subject. 

But in one, and to the generality of 
travellers, the most important respect, the 
Irish Tourist may think himself fortunate, 
in having two good maps, and an excellent 
Itinerary, to direct his steps. The Map by 
Taylor is the best for travellers, buj that 
by Dr. Beaufort, annexed to his Me- 
moir, is much fuller, and contains the 
names of many more places : it is more pro- 
perly called an Ecclesiastical Map of Ire* 
land. There is also a Book of Roads, by 
Taylor and Skinner, which may be 
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found useful. The best Itinerary is that by 
.Wilson, entitled, the Post Chaise Compa- 
nion, and far superior to the one lately pub- 
lished by Sleater. It is indeed the best 
Iter I ever saw, as it points out the greater 
part of the antiquities and objects worthy 
of notice. The descriptions of the two Irish 
wonders, the Lake of Killarney, and the 
Giant's Causeway, are ample, and well 
drawn up. In two respects only, it seems 
to fail, namely, in giving more merit and 
beauty to the gentlemen's demesnes than '* 

they deserve, and in not pointing out to the 
traveller, the best inns on the road, and those " 

especially where he can find a supply of 
post horses. < 

r Dr. Beaufort's Memoir, and Se warp's ' 

Topographical Dictionary, will be found use- 
ful books. There is also an octavo volume of 
Well-written Letters on the Irish Nation, by 'il 

Mr. Cooper, which will both amuse and 
instruct the reader. The Almanack aad Re* 
gister, published annually, will give every 
necessary information respecting the City 
of Dublin, its officers of state, &c. &c. *« 

The voluminous works of Plowden, Sir '* 

Richard Musg have, and Mr. Gordon, ; 
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will afford ample details of the late Irish 
Rebellion in 1798. 

The beautiful scenery of Killarney, 
has lately been most fully illustrated, with 
ample descriptions, and many highly finished 
engravings, by a well-known traveller,_Is a ac 
Weld, Esq. and supplies one of the great 
topographical dewderataoflreland.Thecoast 
x)f Antrim would furnish materials for an 
equally interesting volume, and form a fine 
contrast, between the beautiful and the savage 
features of nature. 

Having slightly mentioned those authors, 
whose works appear to throw the greatest 
light upon the History and Antiquities of 
Ireland, [a previous reference to which will 
be highly useful to those who intend visiting 
that country *,] I shall add a few words re- 

# All who travel with a view to gain information, well 
know the inconvenience, nay, the impossibility of taking 
with them many books. Previous information therefore 
should be gained from the library at home; the outline 
of the intended tour sketched out, and short extracts 
made of the most remarkable objects and historical 
events that are likely to occur, and attach to it. And 
here let me. endeavour to impress on the minds of the 
younger part of my readers, the great utility of keeping 
a Journal. It is even useful at home to note down daily 



specting the mode of travelling in Ire* 
land. 

The love of liberty and independence is 
by nature implanted in the breast of every 
Englishman ; it is not only his birth-right, 
but his guide and upholder through life. On 
no occasion, and in no \>\ace,vr\\\independencc 
be more requisite, or more useful, than dur- 
ing the progress of an Irish Tour. The tra- 
veller must, not expect to find those com-* 
forts and conveniences which he will meet 
with on the Bath road, or even in many of 
the remotest provinces of England ; he must 
not expect to find post chaises and post 
horses, ready at a moment's notice, to waft 
him from the Lake of Killarney to the 
Giant's Causeway ; for these accommo- 
dations are to be found only on the great 
roads of communication from one city to 
another. On the cross roads, he must bear 
with patience the delays of postboys, and 
the indifference of postmasters ; his purse 
will be taxed, and his time lost. To remedj 

occurences, but infinitely more so abroad; it assists the % 
mind in recollecting passed scenes, and improves it bjr 
describing them ; and by causing observation,^ enforces 
instruction. 
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<ihese inconveniences, the tourist mu$t makQ 
himself independent, by being his own post* 
master, and his own post boy ; in short, he 
must travel with his own carriage, and with 
his own horses ; all difficulties will then 
cease ; for if he makes a proper choice of 
resting places, and avoids such a gite as 
Balyshaknon (more of which hereafter) 
fill will go on smoothly ; for he will find ex* 
cellent roads, with better inns and fare than 
he would expect from the descriptions he 
has heard, and the impressions he may have 
farmed of the general state of the country. 
- The traveller also who does not, previous 
to his journey,, supply his purse with the 
necessary provision of casji and notes, will 
tje subject to repeated delays and imposi- 
tions during his progress. These may be 
avoided by exchanging at Dublin his Eng- 
lish mpney into Irish, or by supplying him* 
self solely with the latter, which I think the 
piost advisable. 

The coin, or father the tokens of the 
country,, are six shilling, ten-penny, and 
iive-penny pieces. The difference between 
the English and the Irish currency, is one 
penny in every shilling; so that the guinea 
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passes for £.1. 2s.9d. Irish ; but a premium 
varying from one to two or three shillings* 
according to the fluctuation of exchange, is 
given far them ; so that the English traveller 
should exchange his guineas into Irish mo- 
ney at Dublin. The English shillings, if 
good,will sometimes, but not always, pass in 
the provinces : some object to them, if there 
is no impression of the head ; and others 
weigh them with a little machine made for 
that purpose. Dollars also are current at 5s. 
5d. but the supplies that will be found most, 
convenient, are Bank of Ireland Notes, and 
the several Irish tokens, which may be pro- 
cured in rouleaus at the National Bank, or 
will be supplied by your banker. With these 
you will have no difficulty in paying your 
bills on the road, and avoid the necessity of 
taking in exchange any of the small Irish 
shilling notes, many of which, as well as 
others of larger amount, are forged. 

From, no one circumstance during my 
first Southern Tour, did I experience more 
delay or inconvenience, which were obviat- 
ed during my Northern Tour, by the provi- 
sion of tokens. It is necessary however to 
hint to the traveller, on leaving Dublin, to 
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leave his tokens behind him, /for they will 
not prove current in Wales. 

If by a faithful description of the large tract 
of country I have lately traversed, I can either 
contribute to the amusement or information 
of any future tourist in Ireland ; if I can in 
any degree smooth his path, or lighten his 
burden ; or if I can so far excite the curi- 
osity of the natives, as to induce them to 
complete the outline of my imperfect sketch, 
the end of this publication will be fully an- 
swered ; and if either through ignorance or 
inattention, I may have committed any 
local or historical errors ; let the failings of 
human nature, the novelty of the subject, 
and the words of my friend Giraldus, 
plead before the public in my behalf. 

" Et qumiiam nihil humanum omnind per- 
fection, omniumque habere notitiam, et in nullo 
peccare, potius divinitatis est, qudm humani- 
tatis ; erroresforti, si qud ex parte irrepserunt, 
tdm imperfectionis conditio, qudm ipsa locorum 
dktantia reddat veniales. " 
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Various have been the names given to this 
island, and as various have been the accounts 
of its original inhatttants. By Caesar ancr 
Tacitus, it was distinguished from Britain by 
the name of Hi^rnia : by Ptolemy, the 
Geographer, by that of IVernia. Diodorus 
Si culus calls it Iris; and Strabo, Ierne; 
to the latter of which, the Irish name of Erin 
bears an affinity. It bore also the appellation of 
Scotia : and though Orosius gives it the title 
of Hibernia, he styles its inhabitants Scoti : 
" Seda Scotorum gentibus colitur" Archbishop 
Usher* says, " that it was not till after the 
coalition between the Scots and the Picts in the 
eleventh century, that both nations, viz. Ire- 
land and the modern Scotland came promis- 
cuously to be called Scotland: and even then 
all correct writers, in mentioning the two coun- 

• 

+ This learned writer, speaking of the eleventh century, says, 
" Neminem qui Mo antecedentium annorum spatio scripserit, pro- 
duct posse arbiiramur qui Scotiae appellation* Albaniam unquam 
designavcrit* 
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tries, distinguished them by Vetus et nwa Sco- 
tia, major, or minor, ulterior and exterior? 
Yet Ireland seems to have retained the name 
of Scotia till the fifteenth century, at which 
period it is mentioned as such by foreign 
writers. 

As to its original inhabitants, it is most pro- 
bable, that Ireland, as well as England, 
were peopled from the neighbouring Continent 
of Gaul ; first by the Celtic, and afterwards 
by the Belgtc tribes; and this supposition is 
corroborated, if not proved, by our adoption of 
the same names of people apd places, as used 
by them. Some authors contend, that the name 
of Scoti is derived from the Scvthi and Scv- 
thia ; and that of Hiberni and Hibernia, 
from Iberia and the Iberi, in Spain : others 
claim for their country a Phoenician and Mi- 
lesian origin ; and others get so deeply involved 
in the labyrinth of fable and romance, that they 
cannot with any degree of plausibility extricate 
themselves from it 

It appears however clear, that at a very early 
period, and at a time when the greater portion 
of Europe laboured under the oppression of 
Gothic ignorance, Ireland became a>celebrat- 
ed seat of learning and religion. After the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, it was dignified with 
the title of Insula Sanctorum, or the Isle of 
of Saints ; so great was the number of holy 
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men it produced in the fifth and two following 
centuries, and so many were v the missionaries 
it sent forth to propagate the Christian faith in 
other parts of the world. " Hither, says an ' 
Irish historian,, the sciences fled for protection, 
and here their followers and professors were 
amply supported. The City of Armagh had no 
fewer than seven thousand scholars studying at 
the same time, within its university, although 
the kingdom contained several other academies 
equally celebrated, if not equally numerous*." 
In the middle of the seventh century, (A. D. 646) 
we learn from Be&e, that many of the higher 
and lower order of Anglo-Saxons, retired from 
their own country into this island : some to in- 
dulge their taste for reading, others to lead a 
life of stricter observance and solitude; all of 
whom the Scots received with cordiality, lend- 
' ing them books, and affording them gratuitous 
instruction, as well as daily sustenance. 

f The learning, religion, and hospitality for 



* O'Connor, Dissertations on the History of Ireland, p. 204. 

t " Erant ibidem (in Hibernid) eo tempore (A. D. 664) multi 
nobilium slmul et mediocrium de gente Anglorum, qui relicta 
insula patria, vel divinae lectionis, vel continentioris vitae gratia 
illosecesserant; et quos omnes Scotti libertissime suscipientcs, 
victum eis quotidianum sine pretio, libros quoque ad legend um, 
et magisterium gratuitum praebere curabant. 

Bcdoe Hist. Eccles. lib* iii- cap. 27- 
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which Ireland was at this period so justly ce- 
lebrated, arose from its numerous monastick 
Establishments. Unprofitable as they may be 
deemed, in these our more enlightened days, 
when the sciences are no longer immured within 
the walls df a cloyster, and the seeds of know-* 
ledge are so widely spread over the whole face 
of the globe, when the hands of the Capucin 
Friar can be more usefully employed than in 
begging charity ; and the labour of his sturdy 
limbs contribute towards the service of the 
Community, yet, at a more remote period, these 
religious establishments Were highly beneficial. 
The Anachorite fixed his abode in some soli- 
tary vale ; the sanctity and morality of his life, 
imparted a high degree of reverence to the spot 
after his decease ; and the stately abbey sprang 
up from the ruins of the Hermit's humble cell. 
Hither the learned resorted ; here the ancient 
manuscripts were collected ; here religion and 
learning found a safe and peaceful asylum. The 
monks imparted their knowledge and doctrines 
to numerous students, who disseminated them 
widely over the world ; neither have their public 
services been confined to the cloyster; for they 
were extended to the cultivation of the wildest 
desert, and most barren wilderness : and thus, 
by the sanctity of their morals, and by their en- 
lightened understandings wit hin doors, and their 
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industrious labours wihtout, they .at once in- 
structed, civilized, and benefited mankind. 

[eel and seems to have enjoyed a continued 
state of peace and prosperity till near the end of 
the seventh century, when it was invaded by 
order of Egfrid, King of the Northumbrians, 
and its lands, churches, and monasteries, were 
laid waste. 

" Anno sexcentisimo octogesimo quarto,(A.D. 
684) Ecgfridj Rex Nordanhymbrorum, misso 
Hibemiam cum exercitu duct Bercto y vastavit 
tniserh gentcm innoxiam, et nationi Anglorum 
semper amicissixnam : ita ut ne Ecclesiis quidem, 
kut manasteriis manus parceret hostilis. ' 

Bedv Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 9fi. 

Towards the close of the eighth, or the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, this country was 
invaded by a formidable band of northern* bar- 
barians*, who continued their depredations with 
success for a long series of years. Amongst 
their leaders, Turgesius, a Norwegian, dis- 
tinguished himself by his tyrannical and daring 
spirit According to Giraldus, he landed on 
the Irish coast in the year 838 f, and by his 

. * These northern invaders have been distinguished by a great 
variety of names, viz. Norwegians, Danes, &c. Ostmen, or East- 
men, by the English; and Duff-Galls, Fin-Galls, (black and 
white foreigners) by the Irish. 

t Dr. Ldand, in his History of Ireland, dates the landing of 
Turgesius, in the year 815; and Mr. Harris, in his History of 
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successful victories, gained possession of a large 
district ; but this author rather transgresses the 
bounds of truth, when he says, " that in a 
short time Turgesius conquered the whole 
Island ; " ' * tot am sibi insulam in brevi subju- 
gavit." The curious circumstances attending 
the death of this tyrant, who ruled in Ireland 
for the long period of thirty years # , will be re- 
lated hereafter. % 

But the Norwegians, or Ostmen f> undaunt- 
ed by the death of their countryman, shortly 
after reappeared on the coasts of Ireland, not 
in warlike array, but under the specious pre- 
tence of trade and commerce, " non in bellied 
classc y sed sub pacts obtentu, et quasi mercaturce 
exercendm prcetextu." They were headed by. 

Dublin, fixes the landing of the Ostmen, A. D. 83S, agreeing 
with Giraldus ; but he places the death of Turgesius in 845. 

* Annos igitur circitertriginta Korwagiensium porapa et Tur- 
gesii tyrannic in Hibernid perduravit: et deindegens Hibernict, 
servitute depulsa et pristinam libertatem recuperavit, et ad reg- 
ni gubernacula denuo successit. 

Giraldi Topog. Hib. p. 749. 

t In the Irish History these Norwegians, or Danes, are better 
known by the name of Ostman, or Eastmen. 

" Gens igitur haec, quae nunc Ostmanica gens vocatur, in- 
primis terra istius Regibus satis tractabiles fuerunt et pacifici. 
Sed ex quoin immensum generis numerositate jam excreverant, 
et cjvitates fossatis et muris optime cinxerant, antiquas inirai- 
citias, aha mente repostas, nonnunquam renovare, et acriter re- 
bellare solebant." Giraldus, p. 750. 
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three brothers, Aulaf, Sytric, and Ivor, who 
Were so well received by the Irish, and conduct- 
ed themselves with such precaution and address, 
that they shortly got possession of the three 
important cities of Dublin, Waterford, and 
Limerick*. Profiting by the supineness of 
the natives, who were continually engaged, 
either in external feuds, or domestic broils, this 
warlike and commercial people strengthened 
the cities they had already obtained, and ex- 
tended their power by further encroachments 
on the territory of the Irish. 

For the long protracted period of nearly three 
hundred years, (from the'death of TuRGEsius,in 
868 f, to the landing of the English in 1 169) the 
Irish annals present only a continued detail of in- 
testine wars between the natives and the Ostmen. 



* Gi raid us, alluding to the natural indolence of the Irish na- 
tion; says, that the Norwegians were received by the common 
consent of the whole kingdom. 

" Quoniam enim innatae ociositatis vitio gens Hibernica, nee 
maria lustrare, ncc mercaturae indulgere aliquatenus voluerat; 
de communi totius regni consilio perutile videbatur, ut gens ali- 
qua, cujus opera aliorum regionum commercia, quibus haec 
terra camerat, hue adverti possent, in aliquibus regni parti bus 
admitterentnr." Giraldus, p. 750. 

Harris, in his History of Dublin, places this invasion of the 
Danes under Aulafle, in the year 870. 

t In this chronology, I have followed the dates of Giraldus; 
who says, that Turgesius landed in Ireland in the year 838 ; and 
that he reigned there as prince for the space of thirty years. 
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Of the letter, those settled at Dublin appear 
to have been the most powerful, who, not con- 
tented with the establishment and territory they 
had secured to themselves in a foreign country, 
Carried on a piratical war against their opposite 
neighbours in Wales, and in these predatory 
Recursions, the rich shrine of Saint David 
was frequently plundered, and the city laid 
waste. 

About the year 1 162, Dermod Mac Morpgh 
presided as King oyer the Province of Ljsin~ 
ster, and had, on some occasions, proved him- 
self successful in battle against the Ostmen : 
this character has thus been described by G i- 
rax>b us de Barri, a cotemporary writer*. 

"Dermod Mac-Morogh was a tall man of 
stature, and of a large and great bodie; ( a va* 
liant and a bold warrior in his nation ; and by 
reason of his continuall halowing and crieng, 
his voice was hoarse : he rather chose and de- 
sired to be feared than to be loved ; a great op- 
pressor of his nobilitie, but a great advancer of 
the poor and weake. To his own people he was 
rough and greevous,and hatefull unto strangers ; 

.* Erat autem Dermicius vir statural grandis,et corpora per* 
tmplo; vir bellicoflus et audax in gente su& ; ex crebro cpniiptt- 
oque belli clam ore voce raucisona. Timeri it cunctis quara 
4Uigi malens ; nobilium oppressor, humilium erector, infeatus 
auis, exosus alienis. Manus omnium contra ipsuoo, et ipse con-^ 
traritit oroni. Giroiii Hib> exjnjgiwta t p*7$4< 
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he would be against all men, and all men 
against him. ** 

About the year 1 167, the cruelties and op* 
pression of Dermod MacMorogh, stirred uj> 
the resentment of Roderic O'Connor, King 
of Ireland f, who invaded the Province of 
Leinster : and so unpopular had its sovereign 
made himself by his manifold acts of oppres- 
sion, that his vassals deserted him in this time of 
his distress, and took this opportunity for 
avenging the grievances, which they had for a 
long time been forced to dissemble. Fortune 
favoured with success the arms of Roderick, 
and Dermod was obliged to fly from Lein- 
ster, and seek refuge in England; where he 
threw himself at the feet of King Henry the 
Second, craving his protection, and swearing 
to him allegiance. The English monarch had 
for a long time viewed with resentment the 
conduct of the Irish, who, united with the Ost- 
men*, had committed so many and great depre- 



• Giraldus* Conquest of Ireland, translated by John Hooker^ 
In Hollinskedfs Chronicles. 

f The more immediate cause of Roderick's resentment, was 
the conduct oi'Dermod towards the wife of (XRoirk, or VRuark, 
.a prince of Breffine, whom the Irish historians say he seduced 
•and ravished ; hut Giraldus, ever ready to carp at female in- 
constancy, considers the /arfj/ as the principal on this occasion: 
" Rapta nimrumfuit, quia et rapi voiuit? She was ravkhsd, l&* 
cause she would be ravished. 
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dations against his subjects in Wales ; and had 
often seriously meditated the conquest of that 
country: he had even in 1155, summoned a 
council at Winchester to consult about the 
expediency of such a measure ; and had procured 
a Bull from Pope Adrian to authorize his inva- 
sion of that kingdom, whenever a favourable 
opportunity should present itself*. 

Being at this time engaged in foreign war 
against Louis, King of France, he could not 
support the cause of Dermod by force of arms, 
but he caused the following edict to be issued 
in his favour : 

" Henry, King of England, &c. &c. 
unto all his subjects, Sgc. <§•<:. sendeth greeting. 

" Whensoever these our letters ihall come 
unto you, know ye that we have received Der- 
mod, King of Leinster, unto our protection, 
grace, and favour : wherefore whosoever within 
our jurisdiction will aid and helpe him, our 
t rustle subject, for the recoverie of his land, 
let him be assured of our favour and licence in 
that behalf e" 

Dermod, though very honourably received 
by the King, and according to the words of 

* This curious document is preserved in Rymcr's Federa, A.D. 

1J54, and has been translated by Lord Lyttellon> in his History 

of King Henry the Second : " Si ergo, quod concepisti animo, ef- 

fectu duxeris prosequente, complendwn, stude gentem iliam bonis 

moribus informarc, «$c. <$£." 
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Gir aldds, " spe tamen quhm reiongkabundan* 
tihs exhilaratus" feeling more encouraged with 
the hopes of future success, than by any immedi- 
ate relief, proceeded on his journey to Bristol, 
where he hoped from the intercourse between 
that city and Ireland, to receive some news 
from his own country. He there caused the royal 
letters to be publicly read, and offered liberal re- 
wards, both in money and land, to those who 
would assist him in the recovery of his territo- 
tories. At length, Richard, son of Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Strigul an4 Chepstow, 
came to Bristol, conversed with him on the 
subject, and acceding to his proposals, engaged 
to come over into Ireland the ensuing spring, 
upon condition, that Dermod should give to 
him in marriage his only daughter Eva, and 
settle upon him the succession of his whole in- 
heritance, and property in Ireland. 

These preliminaries being settled to the satis- 
faction of each party, Dermod, anxious to be- 
hold again his native land, even at a distance, 
repaired to Saint David's, where (according 
to the words of Giraldus) " languishing and 
lying for a passage, he comforted himself as 
well as he might ; sometime drawing, and, as 
it were, breathing the air of his country, which 
he seemed to breath and smell ; sometimes 
viewing and beholding his country, which 

d O 
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* 

in a fair day, a man may ken and descry *.? 
" Sic igitttr tamquam ab ord Cambrici lit- 
toris, aeris Hibernici salubritatem Zepkiri be- 
neficio propinquius hauriens, ct quasi desiderata? 
nidorem patriae naribus trahens, solatio quam- 
vis longinquOy non tamen exiguo, dum inter 
colics et nubila vix discernitur, terrce suae pro* 
spectu lumina pascit? 

The rich Lordship of Glamorgan had been, 
subdued, A. D. 1 090, by a select band of Nor- 
man knights, headed by Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
who, in reward for their military services, par- 
celled out amongst them various Manors and 
Lordships. From that period, to the one I am 
now treating of, the space of seventy-eight 
years had elapsed, during which, these Norman 
knights had spread widely over the southern 
provinces of Wales, and had secured their pos- 
sessions by strong castles, and other military 
works. 

"In the year 1168, when Dermod Mac 
Morogh had procured the Royal protection, and 
licence, to enlist adventurers in his cause, Rhys 
ap Gruffydh held the sovereignty of South 
Wales, and David Fitz-Gekald presided 

- * In my extracts from Giraldus, I have followed the English 
translation of that author by John Hooker, which is to be found 
in the first volume of HoUwsketfs Chronicles* 
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over the See of Saint David. Each commise- 
rated the degraded condition of the Irish sove- 
reign ; " Exulantis calamitatem, satis humani- 
ter utroque commiserante" and although from 
their exalted situations they could not give 
him personal assistances ; yet by their influence 
they interested others in his cause. Of these 
personages, no one will hereafter make a more 
conspicuous figure in the Invasion of Ire- 
land, than Robert Fitz-Stephen, who at 
the time when he was Constable of Aberteivi, 
or Cardigan, in South Wales, was appre- 
hended by his own vassals, and treacherously 
delivered up to Prince Rhys, who had kept 
him closely confined in prison for three years, 
and now only offered him liberty on condition, 
" that he should take up arms, and assist him 
(Rhys) against Henry II. King of England. 
But the noble youth, (who claimed alliance with 
the Welsh Prince, and the English Monarch*) 
chose rather to adventure his life, and to seek 
his fortune in foreign countries, than to hazard 
his faith, credit, and fame, to the slander, re- 
proach, and infamy of himself, and his poste- 
rity." lt Maluit potius et praelegit in exterd 
regione sub capitis periculo, fatis et fortuncB 
se committere,quiim in detrimentum famce et opi- . 

; * In a subsequent note, I shall lay before my readers the ge- 
nealogies of FitzStq>hen f and of the other adventurers in Ire- 
land. 

d3 
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nionis sate suorumque opprobrium non modicum^ 
infidelitatis in posterum argui posse." 

By the earnest entreaties of David the Bi- 
shop, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald his half 
brother by the mother's side, he was at length 
released from his captivity, when the following 
agreement was made with Mac Morogh : 
"That Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald, should aid and assist him in the 
recovery of his possessions in Ireland; and 
in consideration of their services, should receive 
a grant of the town of Wexford, with two 
cantreds of land adjoining, in .fee to them and 
to their heirs for ever.'* 

Dermod being weary of his exiled life, and 
distressed estate, and anxious to revisit his na- 
tive country ; first offered up his prayers and 
orisons at the shrine of Saint David, and then 
set sail about the middle of the month of Au- 
gust, A.D. 1169* He is said to have landed at 
a place called Glascarrig, from whence, he 
with difficulty made his way through an ene- 
my's country to Fernes, where he remained for 
the winter as a private man, and was honourably 
received and entertained by the clergy of the 
place. " Apud Fernas igitur a Clero loci illius 
honorific^ juxth modulum eorum facultatis er- 
ceptus, dissimulatd paulisper prinxipis mqj estate, 
sath singulariter hyemavit" 
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A.D. 1170. In the month of May, Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, embarked on board three ves- 
fiels, and landed safely in the Ban * He was 
accompanied by a chosen band of .Welshmen, 
consisting of one hundred and thirty f of his 
own kinsmen, sixty men in armour, and three 
hundred archers and footmen. On this same 
expedition came also Hervey deMont-Mau- 
rice, a man, poor, unarmed, and flying before 
the face of fortune ; travelling on behalf of his 

* The Ban is a little creek, said, by the annotator on Giraldvs, 
to be distafit twelve miles from Wexford. 

+ " Interea vero Robertus Stephani Jilius nee promissionis im- 
mentor nee Jidei contemptor 130 militibus de proximis et alumnis 
skis se preparans, nee non et aim 6*0 loricatis, sagittariis quoque 
pedestribus quasi 300 de electd Wallice jwoentute circd Calendar 
Man in tribus navibus apud Banuam applkuit" 

The translator of this passage, as well as the Historian Cox t 
have made the number of Fitz-Stephen's kinsmen only thirty. 
The alumnus seems to apply to foster-children, who were brought 
up, (as in Wales) by foster-fathers, Loricatus is properly a raan^ 
in a coat of mail, or with a breast plate. 
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uncle, Richard Strongbow, rather as a spy* 
than a soldier. i i Vir quoque fugitvous d Jacie 
for tuna, inermis et mops, ex parte Richardi 
ComitiSy (cujuspatruus erat) explorator potius 
quam expugnator? On the , following day, 
Maurice dePrendergast, a native of South 
Wales, and a man of courage and judgment, 
with ten gentlemen of service f, and a large 
body of archers, landed in the Ban ; but being 
apprehensive of an attack from the natives, who 
had been alarmed at the previous landing of his 
associates in arms, he thought it advisable to 
dispatch a messenger to Mac Morogh, inform- 
ing him of his safe arrival, and requesting of 
him an additional escort. He first sent his base 
son Donold to his assistance, with a body of 
of five hundred men, and speedily followed in 
person : when, having renewed more strictly 
their former leagues and covenants, they with 
one accord proceeded on their march to Wex- 
ford; and uniting their forces with those of 
Fitz-Stephen, commenced an attack upon that 
city; but they failed in their first attempt, 

* Not to watch the doings of his countrymen, whereby to 
take them in a trip, but to note, mark, and consider the nature* 
manner, and disposition of the country and people, whereby to. 
advertize the Earl how he should provide and order his doings 
against his coming over into the land. Hooker. 

f The milites of Giraldus have been translated into gentlemen 
qf service by his annotator. Hooker* 
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and were repulsed by the townsmen. Amongst 
the assailants, was a youth named Robert 
Barri*, who, " being hot and of a lusty cou- 
rage, and nothing afraid of death, so he might 
atchieve unto' honour, gave the first adventure 
to scale the walls; but he was stricken with a 
great stone upon the headpiece, wherewith he 
fell head-long down into the ditch, and escaped 
very hardly." On the following morning the 
attack was renewed by the English f with such 
vigour, that the townsmen sued for peace, 
which they obtained upon a promise of strict 
fidelity, and delivery of hostages. Mac Mo- 
rogh now fulfilled his covenant with Frrz- 
Stephen, and delivered up to him the town of 
Wexford; and to Hervey de Moni-Mau- 
rice he gave in fee the two cant reds, lying on 
the sea-side between Wexford and Water- 
ford. 

These successes of Mac Morogh, and his 
English allies, excited the attention of Rode- 
rick O'Connor, Prince of Connaught; but 



* Robert Barri was the eldest son 0/ William de Barri, of Ma- 
norbeer, in Pembrokeshire, who married Angharad, sister of Ro- 
bert Fitz-Stephen, and daughter of the celebrated Nest. 

t I call the enemy by the name of English in distinction to 
the Irish, though in fact Robert Fitz Stephen, Maurice dePrender* 
gast, and Robert Barri, were by the father's side Norman, and by 
the mother's, Welsh, I shall, however, in future, call these adr 
venturers by the general term of English* 
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doubtful of the event of war, he thought it 
more prudent to conclude a treaty with them, 
by which Mac Morogh should be allowed 
to retain the whole Province of Leinster, to 
him and his heirs ; but acknowledging Ro- 
derick to be chief monarch of Ireland*, 
and yielding him all the service due to that 
high station. As a further pledge of friendship 
between them/ Roderick promised Mac Mo- 
rogh his daughter in marriage; and they $c- 
cretly agreed, " that as soon as Mac Morogh 
had reestablished good order in the Province of 
Leinster. he should send home all the English, 
and should not procure any more to come 
over." ' 

But,. at this very crisis, Maurice Fitz-Ge- 
rald lands at Wexford with a fresh supply 
of troops, consisting of ten gentlemen of ser- 
vice, thirty horsemen, and about a hundred 
archers and footmen ; upon which intelligence, 
Mac Morogh, availing himself of this unex- 
pected reinforcement, is determined to revenge 
the many injuries which he and his father had 
oftentimes received from the citizens of Dub- 

* Each province of Ireland had their particular princes, and 
none of these did hold any one of the other; but choice was 
made of some one of them, by the whole estates of the land, to be 
Monarch ; and he for the time being, did take and receive ho- 
mage and fealty of all the others ; not in respect that he was a 
particular prince f but because he was the Monarch. Honker. 
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"lin : and whilst Fitz-Stephen was actively 
emplpyed in erecting a fortress upon a rock 
toear Wexford, called Carreg, he prevails 
upon Fitz-Gerald to accompany him to Dub- 
lin. Having Tavaged all the environs of the 
city, and its adjoining territory, the citizens are 
compelled to sue for peace, and to take the 
oaths of fealty and allegiance, 

Mac Morogh elated by these unforeseen suc- 
cesses, still breathing the spirit of revenge 
against Roderick, and meditating the inva- 
sion of Con naught, now thinks proper to re- 
mind Earl Strongbow of his promise made to 
him at Bristol ; and thus addresses him : 

<x Tempora si numeres, quae nos numeramus egentes, 
Non venit ante saum nostra querela diem." 

" If you do well consider and mark the time 
as we do which are in distress, then we do not. 
complain without cause, nor out of time. For 
we have already seen the storks and the swal- 
lows ; the summer birds are also come, and with 
the westerly winds are gone again. We have 
long looked and wished for your coming, and 
\ albeit the winds have been at east and easterly ; 
yet hitherto you are not come unto us. Where- 
fore now linger no longer, but hasten yourself 
hither with speed ; that it may thereby appear, . 



S 
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not want of good will, nor forget fulness of pro* 
mise, but the injury of time hath been hitherto 
the cause of your long stay. All Leinstee is 
already wholly yielded unto us ; and if ybu will 
speedily come away with some strong company 
and force, we doubt not but that the other four 
portions* will be recoVered, and adjoined to 
this the fifth portion. Your coming therefore, the 
more speedy it is, the more grateful ; the more 
hasty, the more joyful ; and the sooner the bet- 
ter welcome; and then our mislike of your 
long lingering, shall be recompensed by your 
soon coming ; for friendship and good-will is 
recovered and nourished by mutual offices, and 
by benefits it groweth to a more assuredness. " 

Strongsow continued undecided whether he 
should adhere to the promise made to Mac Mo- 
rogh; but at length he made application to 
King. Henry, requesting of him either a full 
restoration of such possessions as by inheritance 
did lawfully appertain unto him, or liberty to 
seek his fortune in foreign countries : but he 
could gain no decisive answer from his Royal 
Master, who was jealous of the successes which 
the English and Welsh adventurers had already 

* The other four portions here alluded to, are Connaugkt, 
Monster, Ulster, and Medtk : the latter of which .is now no 
longer a province of Ireland, but degraded into the Counties of 
Meatk and Westmeath. 
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met with in Ireland ; but his answer was of 
such a nature, " licentia ironica magis quam 
vera" that Strongbow ventured to construe 
it to his own advantage, and determined to 
undertake the Irish expedition. The winter 
season being past, he sent over before him a va- 
liant and expert young man of his own family, 
named Reymunp, accompanied by ten gentle- 
men of service, and seventy archetfs. They took 
shipping about the calends of May, A.D. 1 170, 
and having made good their landing under a 
rock on the sea-coast, called Dundunolf*, 
which lieth between Waterford and Wex- 
ford, and about four miles east from the for- 
mer, they threw up a slender fortress of turf 
and wattle, " tenue satis ex virgis et cespite 
castrum erexerunt ;" but they did not long re- 
main at rest in their new settlement ; for the 
citizens of Waterford, on the news of their 
landing, immediately flew to arms, and assisted 
by Malachy O'Feolain, Prince of the De- 

* This place is thus written by Giraldus: Dr. Smith, in his 
History of Waterford, names it Dundrone, and in a note adds, 
" that in some accounts, the landing is said to have been at Don- 
Isle, in the County of Waterford. The annotator on Giraldus, 
(Hooker J says, " that Dundonolfe is a rock standing in the 
County of Waterford, upon the sea side, about eight English 
miles east from Waterford, and about twelve Irish miles south 
from Wexford: it has a strong castle appertaining to the an- 
cient house of the Powers of Kilmaithen, (Kilmeaden) and call- 
ed by the name of Dundorogh." 
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cies, crossed the River Suire, which separates 
the Provinces of Desmond ami Leinster, and 
marched directly, with a force of three thou- 
sand men, to attack the invaders. The gallant 
Reimund came forth to meet them with hi& 
small but determined band of associates : but 
the numbers were too unequal ; and after the 
first onset, he was compelled to retreat towards 
his fort. The Danes and Irish, thinking their 
victory complete, pursued them so closely, that 
they entered the gates fighting. Reimund, 
aware of his perilous situation, boldly faced the 
enemy, and ran through with his sword the fore- 
most who had gained admittance ; then with a 
loud and animated voice, cried out to his com- 
pany to be of good comfort. His troops rally 
again around him, and making a desperate 
sally, put the enemy to flight. Five hundred 
were slain on the field of battle ; many others 
precipitated from the rocks into the sea, and 
seventy of the principal citizens were detained 
as prisoners of war*. Thus, exclaims Giral- 

* The cause of this happy reverse of fortune, has been re- 
lated somewhat differently by Regan (ihe servant and interpreter 
of Mac Morogk), he says, " The company with Reymund did 
not exceed one hundred English ; but before the enemies com- 
ing, he had gotten into his hands all the cows of the country 
near him. Being besieged, by a general consent it was advised, 
rather to sally and die manfully, than endure a lingering siege. 
Reymund then commands the gates to be opened, the cattle was 
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bus, fell the pride of Wat£rfqrd! thus did 
its power vanish ! 

The treatment of these prisoners' became a 
matter of serious dispute between Reimund, 
and Hervey be Mont Maurice, who, imme- 
diately on his landing, had come to his assist- 
ance with three gentlemen of service. The for- 
mer, leaning to the side of mercy, contended, 
" That these prisoners are no enemies now, but 
men ; no rebels, but such as be vanquished and 
overthrown ; and by standing forth in defence 
of their country, by evil fortune, and a worse 
destiny, are subdued Their adventures were 
honest, and their attempts commendable, and 
therefore they are not to be reputed for thieves, 
factious persons, traitors, nor yet murtherers. 
They are now brought to that distress and case, 
that rather mercy for example's sake, is to be 
shewed, than cruelty to the increasing of their 
misery is to be administered. Surely our an- 
cestors were wont in times of good success and 
prosperity, to temperate their loose minds, and 
unruly affections, with some one incommodity 
or other. Wherefore let mercy and pity, which 
in a man is most commendable, work so in us, 
that we, who have overcome others, may also 



driven forth, and followed with shouts and cries, to affright 
them, who brake in upon the Irish, put them into such confu- 
sion, that the English obtained an easy victory * 
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now subdue our own minds, and conquer our 
own affections ; for modesty, moderation, and 
discretion, are wont to stay hasty motions, and 
to stop rash devices. O how commendable and 
honourable it is to a noble man, that in his 
greatest triumph and glory, he counteth it for 
a sufficient revenge, that he can revenge and 
be wreaked P 

H£BVEY,on the contrary, pleaded for cruelty 
and death. He replied, <f Our victory is to be 
so used, that the destruction of these few may 
be a terror to many ; whereby all others, and 
this wild and rebellious nation may take an ex- 
ample, and beware how they meddle and en- 
counter with us. Of two things, we are to make 
choice of one; for either we must valiantly and 
courageously stand to perform what we have 
taken in hand, and all fond pity set aside, 
boldly and stoutly overthrow and vanquish this 
rebellious and stubborn people ; or if we shall, 
after the mind and opinion of R-eymund, alto- 
gether be pityful, and full of mercy, we must 
hoist up our sails, and return home, leaving 
both the country and our patrimony to this mi- 
serable and wretched people." 

The opinion of Hervey was best liked, and, 
the captives (like men condemned) were brought 
to the rocks, and their limbs being first broken, 
frere cast headlong into the sea. 

In the mean time, Earl Strongbow was 
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active in making preparations for this great ex- 
pedition. Coasting the southern provinces of 
Wales, and collecting levies of the most 
chosen youth of the country, he proceeded to 
St. David's, and having procured the neces- 
saries for his voyage, he set sail from Milford 
Haven with a favourable wind, and landed in 
the Bay of Waterford on the 23d August, A. D. 
1171. This military force consisted of about 
two hundred gentlemen of service, and a, thou* 
sand soldiers. 

The day on which Strong bow landed (the 
23d of August) was the vigil of the feast of St. 
Bartholomew ; on which account the attack 
of Waterford was probably deferred till the 
day succeeding the festival : 

" Mane verd post festum, die quidem Martis, 
Martla commu niter ad urbis insultum vcxilla 
yehuntur" 

The citizens who had escaped from the pur- 
suit of Retmund, after their attack on his fort 
at Dundonolf, defended themselves manfully 
on this occasion, and gave the English two dif- 
ferent repulses. Retmund, however, espying a 
small house of timber *, built upon posts, and 

* The credit of this mancsuvre has been given to Rcymund, by 
many authors. The annotator on Giraldus (Hooker J says," that 
Retmund joined Strongbow on the morrow after his landing with 
forty gentlemen of service" and that by the assent and desire of 
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connected with the wall of the city, encourag- 
ed his soldiers to cut down the posts that sup- 
ported it, which having accomplished, the 
house fell to the ground, and bringing down 
with it a large portion of the wall, occasioned a 
breach, through which the English immediately 
entered the town, and putting the inhabitants 
to death without distinction, obtained a most 
bloody victory *. Amongst the prisoners were 
Reginald, Prince of the Danes at Watek- 
ford, and Mai-achy OTeolain, Prince of 



the whole army, he was appointed their generalissimo : he adds 
also, that Reymund first espied this house of timber, upon which 
the fate of Waterford rested. But Giraldus is silent on this 
last event; he says, " videns domumculam quondam;" which, ac- 
cording to his text, would seem to apply to Earl Richard, the. 
name of Reymund not having appeared. Indeed the following 
passage at the conclusion of his account of the landing of 
StrongboWy cap. xvi. lib. 1, seems to prove, that Mac Morogk, 
Reymund, Fitz-Stephen 9 and Maurice FitZrGerald, did not arrive 
at Waterford till after the city was taken. " Captis igitur, &c. 
sed interventu Dermitii, qui cum Mauritio, et Stephanide, nee 
non et Rtymundo jam turn advenerat et ad vitam reservatis? 
&c. &c. 

* In the very place of this assault, is now btrilded a strong 
fort and block house,which is very well furnished and appointed 
with ordinance and shot. It is in the very east angle or point 
of the walls of the city, and within, on the south side the 
walls, it doth appear how the same was burned by the English*, 
men at this their entry. Hooker, A. D. 1596*. 
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the Drifts* whose lives were spared at the in- 
tercession of Deamod Mac Morogh. 

This scene of carnage was quickly succeeded 
by one of great festivity, and the promised 
Contract was completed between Eakl Strohtg* 
BOW, and Eva, daughter and heiress to D«it- 
not) Mac Morooh, Prince of Leinstml 
Bat no sooner was the marriage duly so- 
lemnized, than the victorious chieftains again 
unfurled their banners/ and proceeded on thetl^ 
march towards Dublin. Mac Morooh hav- 
ing received advice, that the citizens had called 
together a very considerable force to their as* 
si stance, and being apprehensive that many ob* 
stacles might occur on the direct road to Dub* 
lin, took a circuitous march to the eastward, 
and by crossing the mountains of GttXtoA* 
loon, conducted his army safe before the walls 
of the city. 

Towards its inhabitants Mac Moroga breath- 
ed a very just and natural spirit of revenge, fat 
they had murdered his lather in a public and 
open manner, and had added insult to their 
crime, by interring a dog with him in his grave. 
" Pra omnibus namque civibus istos non imme- 
fitd habtbat exosos. In medio namque iomto 

♦The tower in whioh these prisoners were taken, was at that 
time called Reginot£s Tower, from the same of its Danish 
founder; k is still knWn by the name tf&ngt<mer> and a J>l*t* 
with a dttcriytk* » pt* fcy Uu to**, i* fab failk An* 
initio* 

C 
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cujtisdam grandis, ubi } tanquam in foro, p?0 
curid sedere consueverant ; patrem ipsius it*, 
t&remptum, damno dedecus annectentes, cunt 
cane cives cumulaverant \ " 
. Whilst the elders of the city, with Law- 
rence the Archbishop at their head, were de- 
bating whether it would not be advisable to 
treat with Mac Morogh and his allies, Rey- 
mund and Milo de Cogan, two spirited 
young men, rushed into the city, and gained 
a^Gomplete victory. The better part of the in- 
habitants, collecting their valuables, fled with 
Hasculfh, the Danish chieftain, to the port, 
and embarking on board the vessels and boats, 
sailed to the northern islands. 

Strongbow having remained a few days at 
Dublin to reestablish the tranquillity of that 
city, and having entrusted the care of it to Mi- 
lo de Cogan, was induced,by Mac Morogh, 
to invade and lay waste the territory of his old 
and inveterate enemy Q'Ruark, Prince' of 
Meath ; upon which, Roderick O'Connor,- 
King of.CoNNAUGHT, thinking, "that as his 
neighbour's house was set on fire, his own might 
. shortly suffer the same fate," sent messengers to 
JVIacMorogh, with letters to this purpose * 

* * Contrary to the order of peace, thou ha'st 

called together into this land a great multitude 

#f strangeis ; and as long as thou did'st keep- 

thyself within thine own country of Leinster, 
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toe bare therewith, and were contented. But a* 
iio w, not caring for thy oath, nor regarding the 
tefety df thy hostages, thou ha'sfc so insolently 
passed thy bounds ; I am to require thee to re- 
tire, and withdraw these ex-curses of strangers^ 
br else, without fail*, 1 will cut off thy son's 
heady and send it thee." 

Mac Morogh, however, paid no attention 
either to this message, or to his former compact 
with Roderick, but answered, " that be would 
n<ft desist from his enterprise, until he had sub- 
dued all Connaught, [which he claimed as his 
ancient inheritance^] and recovered the Mo- 
narchy of ICELAND." Upon which, Rode- 
Hick Ordered his son's head (whom he had re- 
ceived as a pledge of their former Contract) td 
be cut off 

A synbd tf as hotfheld at Ahwagm, consist- 
ing oi the Whole clergy of Ireland, to consi- 
der respecting the arrival of tkes€ strangers in 
their country ; when it was unanimously agreed, 
that their sins, and particularly their custom of 
buying English subjects from merchants and 
pirates* and reducing them to slavery, had 
called do#n Upon their nation the Divine cen-. 
Sure, and therefore it was decreed, with the 
universal consent of the whole assembly, that 
from henceforth the English should be released 
from bondage, and set free. 

c2 
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Exaggerated accounts of these v&totie* 
Stating* that Steongbow had not only reco** 
vercd his own inheritance in Leinstbr, but 
had extended his conquests to other territories 
vr hereunto he bad bo title, reached the ears of 
his Royal Master, who issued a proclamation* 
prohibiting strictly the entry of any vessel 
with supplies or merchandize, into the ports of 
Ireland ; and ordering all his English subject* 
to return home before the next ensuing Easter* 
upon pain of forfeiture of their estates, and per^ 
son al banishment. 

The advice of a council called by the Earl on 
this distressful event, was, that Reymund 
should be sent to the King in Aqjjitainjs with 
letters to this effect : 

"My right honourable Lord! I came into 
this land with your leave and favour, (as I re- 
member) for the aiding and helping of you* 
servant Deemop Mac Morogh ; and wbateo- 
ever I have gotten and purchased, either by 
him, or any others, aa I confess and acknow* 
ledge the same from and by the means of yout 
gracious goodness, so shall the same still rest, 
and remain at your devotion and command- 
ment." r 

Reymxjnj) repaired immediately to the Kin& 
hut could gain no favourable answer to the 
Earl's letter, nor asaiatonce for hifi ftie»d* m 
distress* „ . 
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A. D. 1171. In the month of May, (about 
the Calends) Deemod Mac MoROOfi, King of 
Lfif tfsTEft, died at Fernet He has been de- 
tthbed by Giealdus, " as a tall man of stature, 
and of a large and great body ; a valiant and a 
bold warrior ; and by reason of his continual 
hallpwjpg, his voice was hoarse* He rather 
chose to be feared than to be loved ; a great 
oppressor of his nobility, but a great advancer 
of the poor and weak. To his own people he 
ya* rough and grievous; and hateful unto 
$trang$rs; he would be against all men, and all 
men against hhn." " Mantis omnium, contrh 
ipsum, et ipse contrarius omni." 

About Whitsuntide, the late Governor of 
Dublin, Hasculph, the Dane, who had fled 
so precipitately on the last attack of that city, 
reappeared at the mouth of the River Liffet, 
with a large and well appointed fleet of sixty 
,ships. 

His troops, under the command of John the 
Furious, made good their landing, and march- 
ed towards the eastern gate, where Milo de 
Coo an was ready to receive them. The contest 
was sharp ; and fortune would probably have 
ultimately favoured the'superior numbers of the 
Danes, bad not Richard de Cogan, by a well 
concerted feint, relieved his brave brother 
Milo. On seeing his perilous situation, he sud- 
denly and secretly issued from the postern 
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gate, and stealing upon the backs of his eke* 
mies, made a great shout, and fell upon them; 
which unexpected attack so surprised and dis-? 
mayedthe Danes, that although the fate of the 
contest was still uncertain, they broke their 
ranks, and fled. 

John the Furious fell in battle, and Has- 
culbh, in endeavouring to escape to his ships, 
was taken prisoner, and conducted in triumph 
to that city, over which he so lately presided 
as governor. He was reserved for ransom, but 
on being brought before Milo de Cogatst, and 
his council, his furious temper betrayed him : 
" We are come hither now, says the pane, but 
a small company, and a few of us, and these 
are but the beginnings of our adventures ; but 
if God sendnne life, you shall see greater mat- 
ters ensue and follow." Upon which, Milo 
revoked his former offers of ran$am,and ordered 
his head to be struck off. 

The situation of Strongbow and his brave 
associates became every day mcye distressful; 
all intercourse was interdicted with Englapd, 
and no favourable answer cobld be procured 
from the King. 

The Irish Princes, instigated by Lawrexce 
OTool, Archbishop of Dublin, availed them- 
selves of this favourable opportunity in endea- 
vouring to throw off the English yoke. They 
procured assistance from Gothred, King of 
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the Isle op Man ; and Roderick O'Connor, 
King of Connaught, joined this powerful co-' 
alition. 

The Earl and his associates had been b\6&ely 
besieged within the city for two months, and 
their provisions began to fail : to add to the 
general distress, they received intelligence that 
Fitz-Stephen was also besieged within his fort- 
at Carreg, by three thousand citizens of Wex- 
ford. In this awful dilemma, Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald addressed his fellow soldiers,, stating 
to them their very perilous situation, the im* 
possibility of receiving any succours from sea, 
and the odium they should incur, if they suf- 
fered their brave companion, Fitz-Stephen, 
who first led the way into Ireland, to perish 
for want of assistance, &c. &c. He was warmly 
seconded by his nephew Reymund, who told 
them, " that the time is short, the perils immi- 
nent, and the dangers great ; and therefore no 
delays are now to be used. It is no time now 
to sit in council, nor to spend much time in 
long speeches ; but in present perils, we must 
use. present remedies. We are to look for little 
comfort out of England.. I know the King dis- 
praiseth not our activities, but yet he favoureth 
not. our successes; he discommendeth notour 
valiantness, but yet envieth at our glory; in- 
Tvords, he reporteth well of our services, but 
yet he secretly hindereth the same ; he fearptJi r 
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that which we mean not, and doubteth of thai 
which we think not ; to trust therefore unto 
them, who care not for us ; to look for help 
from them f who mind not any; and to wait 
for relief, where none is meant; it were but a 
mere folly, and a lost labour on our parts, and in 
the end, like to return to our own shame, reproach 
and confusion. Wherefore being out of all 
hope of any further help or supply, and out 
of all doubt of any further comfort or relief, let 
us, as becometh noble, lusty, and valiant men, 
try the course of fortune, and prove the force 
of the enemy. And what though our enemies 
be never so many, and we in respect of them 
but an hand full, should we therefore be afraid, 
as though victory stood in multitudes, and 
conquest in great numbers ? N o, no, Kings be 
HOt so saved, nor Princes, do so conquer; for a 
few men well disposed, and a small number well 
encouraged, are sufficient to encounter with a 
greater number, being wretched and sluggard*. 
My mind then and opinion is, that we do issue 
out upon them as secretely and as suddenly as 
we may, and boldly give the onset upon 
them*," 



• This speech of Reymwtd is not given by Giraldn, id tfca 
printed text of his Hibemia expvgnata, bqt as it is given ajfc 
length by the translator, and forms a separate chapter, via. xxjv. 
I am inclined to think, that he translated from some other ma* 
oustript copy oiGiraldus. When I referred to Us different M8S» 



This animated speech of Reymund produced 
the desired effect upon the minds of the soldiers, 
who unanimously yielded to his advice, and re- 
solved to attack the enemy. Amongst those 
gallant chieftains, ware Eahi &Tttpi«a*QV# 
Mauhice FxTt-GEftMt), with hid two sons* 
GiBAt» and AtExANOKR, Keymunp, Mii^o 
be Coo an, and M£Tt£t Fit^He^s* : hav* 
ing resolved that the first and principal effort 
should be made against Roderick, Prince of 
Connaught, this determined band, consisting 
of about 600 men, sallied forth from the city 
in the morning, about the ninth hour, against 
an host of 30,000 men, each contending who 
should be foremost in this desperate undertake 
ing, but Revmupcp " inter primes primus e& 
istens," among the first being the first, et longh 
antt alios, and long before the rest, gave the 
first adventure, and perforated two of the ene- 
my with his lance. The unsuspecting enemy 
thus surprised, were suddenly put to flight, and 
Roderick, who at the commencement of the 
attack, was sitting in his bath, escaped with 
difficulty. The English pursued the fugitives 
on all sides till evening, when they returned 

jpelating to Wales, I found they varied very much, gome being - 
much more diffuse than others ; and as the 25th chapter of 
Booker, is the translation of the 24th of Giraldus, it appears as if 
Camden had omitted the chapter containing this speech oiiby- 
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laden with spoils, and a plentiful supply of pro* 
visions. 

The City of Dublin being again rendered 
secure, and the Province of Lei^steh recover- 
ed, the army recruited by fresh supplies, and 
encouraged by a considerable booty, Strong* 
bow proceeded with all possible dispatch to the 
relief of his friend Fitz-Stephen, at Wex-* 
ford, who, under a false pretence, had been 
induced to surrender himself into the h^nds of 
his enemies*. 

Some Irish historians say, that the Earl was 
attacked on his journey thither, by a chieftain 
of the country, named O'Ryax, at a plate 
called "The Earl's Paw," in the Country of 
OpRONEf, and (hat his only son, a youth of 

* The Irish and Danes seeing there was little prospect of 
taking Fitz-Stephen and his fort by open assault, had recourse 
to treachery, " ad consuetafallacice ttla y figment aqut dqlosa concur- 
runt? They conducted the Bishops of Wexford and Kikkre, 
together with other persons dressed in religious habits, before 
the ramparts of the Castle, and there, in the presence of their 
religious relics, take their corporal oath on the Holy book, " that 
Dublin is taken, and that Strongbow, Fitz-Gerald, Reyipund, and 
the whole English army were destroyed, and that the united 
armies of Conncatght and Leinstcr were on their march toward* 
Wexford." 

t Odrone, or rather, Hy-drone, js a Barony in the County of 
Carlozv, which appears at this time to have been a territory be- 
longing to the O'RyaQS) and held by fealty and service under; 
the King of Leinstir. By the marriage of Jiarl Strongbow, witfy 
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about seventeen years, frighted by the nunoh 
ber and ululatioQg of the Irish, ran away from 
the field of battle, and made towards Dublin; 
but being there informed of his father's victory, 
he joyfully returned to congratulate him on 
that success; but the severe General, having 
first reproached him with cowardice, caused him 
immediately to be executed, by cutting him off 
in the middle with a sword* Such is the ac- 
count given of this transaction by Sir Richard 
Cox, in his History of Ireland, who adds, 
*' that the tomb both of the father and the son is 
pet to be seen in the body of Christ Church, 
Dublin, wherpon formerly was this bald epi- 
taph : 

4 

*' Nate ingrate, mihi pugnanti terga dedisti, 
Non.mihi, sedgenti, regno quoque terga dedisti. 

On approaching to Wexford, Strongbow 
received intelligence, that the Irish had set fire 
to the city, and had retreated to an island 
within the harbour, called Begery*, and they 



P ra, daughter of that Prince, the services devolved on the Earl, 
to whom, by 0' Ryan's non-submission and resistance, it became 
forfeited. (Regan, Note, p. SO.) 

» • ■ 

'Begery, or Little Ireland, is an island qujte to the north of 

Wexford harbour. St. Ivor built a celebrated monastery here, 

and founded a school, over which he presided so early as the 
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took aa opportunity of informing him, that if 
he proceeded any further, they would cut off 
the heads of JFitz-Stj^hek and att their pri- 
soners; upon which Strong bow changed his 
route, and marched to WAT£&orofiD, where he 
found Hervev be Mont Maurice, just re- 
turned ftojn his embassy to thti King* 

JBy his advice the: Bad was {tarsuaifed to «h 
turn to England. H/& immediately took 4hippfog» : 
accompanied by his friend He* vev, and met 
King Henry at Newekijam in Gi,ouefcsTEft* 
shisj; ; where, after ata*y rfjarp alteration*, a 
reconciliation at length took ptace, by a con- 
vention and the intervention of Hewey. It 
was agreed, that the Earl should swear alle* 
giance unto the King,, and surrender to him 
the City of DupOt jk, with the adjoining can* 
treds, together with all towns and caatles bor* 
dering on the sea coast, and that as to the resi- 
due of his acquisitions, he should retain them to 
hiopsflf/aud to his heirs, but holding the $anae 
of the King and of his heirs* . . .•< ■ 

This long disputed cause being arnkfthly set* 
tied, the Earl accompanied his Royal Master 
through South Wales, to the town of Pem« 
jbroke, where he continued far some time, 
collecting his fleet, and amusing himself with 



year 420; he died A.D. 500, and wat interred heje; and his 
relics itte still held in^eat veneration. 



his favourite diversion of hawking *i > When 
alt the. necessary preparations were made for 
this Irish expedition, King Hilar a* set sail 
from Milfobd Havxn, and on the 18th of 
October, 1 172, landed at Waterford, with at* 
army consisting of five hundred knights, or 
gentlemen of service, and a large body of infe- 
rior troops f. 

Daring the absence of Stuoitgbow, 0*Rir« 
ark, the one-eyed King of Meath, made 
another effort to recover his lost possessions, 
and laid siege to Dublin ; but he was repuls- 
ed by the brave Milo de Cogan, with great 
slaughter, and the loss of his only son. 

Soon after the King's arrival at WATEaromD, 
the citizens of Wexford, under a pretence of ob» 
sequiousn£8S,and intimating that he had invaded 
Ireland without the royal permission, brought 
Fiti-Stephxbt in chain* before the King ; who 
reprimanded hioi for his audacity, and order- 
ed him to be confined in Reginald's Towxk* 
Then came Dehmod Mac Carthy, King of 
QoxMy and violontarily submitted himself note 
the King, took the oath of allegiance, and 



* See Giraldut CmbrensiS Itinerary of Wales, book i. chapter 
12, where he relates an anecdote of the Royal Hawking. 

f'Lbrd Lyttebon states, that the number of his vessels amount* 
e*to*40ia#geeiups; todSltRkkard Gw says, A* kis kife 
*W fcpofp ***99te4 K>4QQQ* 
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agreed tb pay a certain tribute annually; 
Prom Waterford the King removed \HtH 
his army to Lismore, where he stayed twtf 
days; add from thence proceeded to Cash el, 
where, upon the banks of the River Suire, 
Donald, King of Limerick, came unto himy 
swore fealty, and became tributary ; as in like, 
manner did Donald,* Prince of 0$sory, and 
Malacht 0'Feolai#> Prince of the Decies. 
He*ry having ordered garrisons to be esta* 
blished at Cork and Limerick, returned to 
Waterford, where taking pity iof the brave 
Fjtz-Stephen, he released him from capti- 
vity, restoring to him his former possessions, 
Wexford alone excepted, which he reserved 
for himself. 

Having entrusted the government of Wa- 
terford to Robert Fitz-BeRnard, the King 
proceeded on his march towards Dublin; 
through OsspRv, and on his journey received 
submission from many of the Irish Princes ; bub 
the haughty Roderick O'Connor, of CojSt* 
naught, would not step beyond the Shannon 
fo greet the English Monarbh; there Hush 
de Lacy, and William Fitz-Aldeline, met 
him, and administered the oath of allegiance. 
Thtis, according toGiRALDus, " there was nd 
one within that land, who was of any name or 
countenance, but that he did present himself 
before the King's Majesty* and yielded uftfo 
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him subjection and due obedience." " Nee ali- 
cvgusftrl in insula vel nominis erat vel ominis 1 
qui Regime Majestati vel sui present iam, vel 
debit am domino reoerentiam, non exhibefet." 

Tranquillity being now reestablished within 
the island, King Henry ordered a Synod to be 
held at Cashel, where sundry wholesome re- 
gulations respecting the church and state were 
proposed and enacted *. The historian, Mat- 
thew Paris, says, " that in this same year, a 
council was held at Lismobe, where the Eng- 
lish system Of legislature was established/' 
' ' Sed Rex Patef dntfquam ab Hibernid redi- 
ret 9 apud Lissemor concilium congregavit, ubi 
Leges Anglice ab omnibus gratanter sunt re- 
ceptee, et juratoria, cautione prestitd t coi\fir<i 
matte." As no mention is made of this import- 
ant meeting by Giraldus, I am inclined to 
think, that it has been confounded with the 
Synod at Cashel, over which the Bishop of 
Lismore presided. Regan^ however, mentions 
the King having passed through Lismore, 
where he ordered a castle to be built. 
. The l£ing kept. his Christmas at Dublin; 
but such was the mean state of that city, that 
no house could be found sufficiently large for 

. * The Constitutions of Cashel are recorded by Giraldus, inrbis 
Bibcrnia Espugnata, lib. i. cap* 33, 4. 



his household, and he was obliged to construct 
one of twigs and wattles, according to the 
custom of the country. 

This winter proved so very tempestuous * 
that scarcely a single vessel could approach the 
island ; nor could the King receive any intel- 
ligence whatever from the Continent. He re- 
mained for some time at Wexford, anxiously 
expecting news from England, and during the 
time of his residence in that city, he made use 
of every artifice to ingratiate himself with Rey- 

MUND, MlLO DE CpGAW, WlLtlAM M AC SA- 
KE LL, and others of the principal people; that 
by strengthening his own party, he might 
weaken that of Earl Strongbow, whom he still 
regarded with a jealous eye. 

About Mid-Lent some vessels from Eng- 
land and Aquitaine reached the Irish coast, 
with the important intelligence, that two car- 
dinals had been sent unto the King in Nor- 
mandy, by order of the Pope, to enquire into 
the circumstances of Becket's death; that 
they had been waiting his return for some 
N months, and that, if he did not speedily com* 
over to them, they would lay all his domi- 



* The effects of these tempests on the coast of South Wales 
ft* Hewgftt good*, are ftteted by Qirald** in his Wtkh Itinerary^ 
book i. chapter 13. 
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nions, both at home and abroad) under an in* 
terdiet* Henry therefore committed the cus- 
tody of his towns and castles to the most trusty 
of his subjects, and to check the ascendency of 
Strong bow, having made very considerable 
grants of lands and provinces to others, he em- 
barked at Wexford, and landed safely in the 
Harbour of Saint David's; from whence, 
after the manner and habit of a pilgrim, with 
his staff in hand, he walked up towards the 
city, where he was received at the Porta Alba, 
or white gate, in all due form, by the dignitaries 
of the church *. 

The rich Province of Meath, together with 
the principal command of the city of Dublin, 
had been conferred by King Henry, upon 
Hugh de Lacy, who shortly found himself un- 
equal tq so important a trust He nearly fell a 
sacrifice to the treachery of O'Ruark, but was 
rescued from his perilous situation by the bra- 
very of Maurice Fitz Gerald. The Irish 
chieftain, who on so many occasions had proved 
himself hostile and troublesome to the English, 
wa* killed in this skirmish, by one Gryffith, 
and his head being cut off, was sent to the King 



* On this occasion, Girddus relates the anecdote of the LapU 
Eechhvar, or speaking stone, which he also mentions in his Wtfch 
Itinerary, when treating of St. David's, book ii. chapter 1. 

f 
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in England*. Dissensions also had arisen 
amongst the bravest of the adventurers, Rfer- 
mund and Hervey ; the army was badly paid, 
clothed, and supplied with provisions; and the 
military operations against the Irish were slack 
and slender ; in short discontents arose to such 
a pitch, that the soldiers in their distress ap- 
plied to Earl Strong bow, (who by the com- 
mand of his Royal Master, had lately resumed 
the reins of government) and exclaimed with 



* Lord 'Lyttelion, in bis Life of King Henry II. vol. V. p. 240, 
says, " that (TRuarlcs head was cut off, and' set tfp on the great 
gate of the Castle of Dublin, and that on the King's return from 
Normandy, it was taken down, and sent to him in England* 
He quotes Giraldus Hibernia Expugnata, lib. i. cap. 40, for hi» 
authority ; but as the circumstance of the head being placed 
on the gate of Dublin, is not mentioned in the printed edi- 
tion, I imagine he gained this information from tome MS. 
copy. The translation by Hooker, printed in 1587, abo varies, 
frequently from CteufatVprinted copy, in 1-602, being in general 
more full; and this variation may be accounted for in- the same 
way. When I was engaged in examining the different manu- 
scripts of Giraldus relating to Wales, many very perfect and 
beautiful copies of his works upon- Ireland fell under my oh* 
servation in the rich repositories at Ovford, Cwtiridgei l*m* 
betk, and the British Museum* 

The author of the Statistical Survey of the County of Leitrim^ 
says, " that the great O'Rorke, (by whom I suppose the same 
personage is meant) lies at full length on a tomb over the burial 
ground of his family at Creevka, in that County." The same 
circumstance i» mentioned by Mr. Arshdalc. 
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One voice, " that Unless he would again appoint 
&EYMU3TD to be their leader, they would either 
forsake his standard, and return to England, or 
would enlist in the service of 4 their enemies. 

Stbongbow having complied with their re- 
quest, Reymund renewed offensive operations 
against the Irish, and carried on a predatory 
War with his usual success, until being sum- 
moned into Wales on the death of his fathef, 
William Fitz-Gerald, the chief command 
of the army devolved on his rival, Heevet. 

A speedy reverse of fortune ensued, " omnia 
statim in pejus tutfe" the English were de- 
feated in the neighbourhood of Cashel, by 
Donald, Prince of Limerick ; and Rode- 
rick O'Connor, availing himself of these sue* 
cesses of his countrymen, crossed the Shannon, 
invaded the Province of Meath, and carried 
general devastation with him up to the very 
walls of Dublin. 

Earl Strong bow, who was at this time 
closely cooped up, and besieged within the city 
of Waterford, foresaw no probability of relief 
but from the tried skill and courage of Rey- 
mund. He therefore wrote pressing letters to 
him in Wales, earnestly entreating him to 
come over to his assistance with all possible 
dispatch, and promising him on his arrival the 
hand of his sister Ba&ilea, whom he had for st 
long time tenderly loved. Reymund willingly 

fa 
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obeyed the summons, and landed at Wate*-* 
ford with a fleet of fifteen vessels, and a rein- 
forcement of thirty gentlemen of service, an 
hundred horsemen, and three hundred chosen 
archers and infantry. The moment of his arrival 
was highly seasonable, for the citizens were 
actually deliberating on the murder of the Eng- 
lish ; and indeed^, no sooner had the Earl and 
Reymund turned their backs upon Water- 
ford, than the rebellious citizens assassinated 
the Governor, to whom the Earl had entrusted 
the command of the town, and all the English 

* » * * 

inhabitants of either sex, who could not make 

• * • 

their escape into Reginald's Tower. 

Whilst the nuptials were celebrating at 
Wexford, between Reymund and Basilea 
the sister of Strongbow, intelligence arrived, 
that Roderick had invaded Leinster: upon 
which the bridegroom " nee vino nee Venere 
rctardatus," buckled on his armour, and 
marched forth to meet the enemy; but Ho- 
derick hearing of the approach of Reyucund, 

•^ ► if? 

and having on former occasions proved his va~ 

• • • • 

liantness, thought fit to retire into Conk aught; 
upon which, Rey.mund began to repair the 
Castle of Trim, and other forts that Roderick 
had destroyed in Meath ; and thus, through' 
awe of him, " prte timore viri^ the coiaitity 
enjoyed for some time a state of tranquillity. 
But whilst the Province of Leinster, and 
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the Prince of Connaught were kept quiet by 
the address of Reymund, fresh disturbance* 
broke out in Munster. Donald CVBrian, 
Prince of Limerick, whose successes against 
the English under Hervey, have been before 
taken notice of, again took up arms, and un- 
mindful of the oath he had taken, threw off his 
allegiance to the King : upon which, Reymund 
put himself at the head of a small but .select 
army of eight hundred and twenty men, and 
marched towards the citv of Limerick : but 
on reaching the. banks of the Shannon, he 
found the river so deep, and the current so 
strong, that his army could not cross it in 
safety. Upon this occasion, one David Welsh 
clapped spurs to his horse, and plunging boldly 
into the stream, reached the opposite shore in 
safety, and exclaimed loudly, " that he had 
found a ford ;" yet never a man would follow 
him, save one Geoffrey Iudas, who, on hi* 
return with David to conduct the army across 
the river, was carried away by the impetuosity 
of the current, and unfortunately drowned. 
M^yler, however, undismayed by this acci* 
dent, and seeing the awkward situation in 
which his kinsman Reymund was placed, ven- 
tured into the river, and gained the opposite 
bank; and whilst he was engaged in defend- 
ing himself against the citizens of Lim£ri£k, 
who attacked him with stones, and threatened 
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to kill him ; Reymund, who had hitherto been 
employed in the rear of his army, appeared on 
the river side, and seeing the imminent danger 
$0 which his nephew Meyler was exposed, ex-» 
horted his troops to try the passage of the 
Shannon ; and such was the influence of this 
brave leader oyer them, that at the risk of their 
lives, they followed him across the river, and 
having put the enemy to flight, took quiet pas-? 
session of their city. 

Reymund, having left a strong garrison at 
Limerick, under the command of Milo of St. 
David's, his kinsman, returned with the re- 
mainder of his army to the borders of Lein- 
ster. Her vet in the mean time, ever jealous 
of the powerful ascendency which his rival 
Reymund maintained over the 'minds of his 
soldiers, used every possible, and even unjust 
means, to prejudice him in the eyes of the King. 
By means of letters^ he insinuated, that it was 
the intention of Reymund to usurp to himself 
not only the city of L;# erick, but the sove- 
reignty of the whoje island ; and he succeeded 
so well in these his malicious representations, 
that the King sent over four of bis servants 
to Ireland ; two of whom he ordered to bring 
Reymund over with them into England ; and 
the other two he ordered to remain with 'Earl 
Strongbow. 

Whilst Reymund was waiting for a favour* 
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able wind to waft him to the English coast in 
obedience to the royal mandate, a messenger 
arrived from the garrison at Limerick, with 
intelligence, that Donald had invested the 
city with a powerful army ; and that, as the 
garrison had nearly consumed their whole win- 
ter stock of provisions, a speedy supply, and 
immediate succour were absolutely necessary* 
* St rongbow resolved without loss of time to fly 
to their relief ; but the whole army was so griev- 
ed at the departure of their gallant leader Ret* 
jiund, that they unanimously refused to march 
to Limerick, unless led to battle by him. By 
the persuasion of Strong bow, and the con- 
currence of the two counsellors, sent by the 
&iug, Rey*mund reassumed the command of 
the army. With this collected force, consisting 
of eighty gentlemen of service, two hundred 
horsemen, and three hundred archers, besides 
some Irish troops that had joined him, he pro- 
ceeded on his march towards Cash el, where 
he gained intelligence that Donald, Prince of 
Limerick, and Morogh, of Kinsale, were 
coming to meet him at the Pass of Cash el. 
This Pass was strong by nature, and had been 
rendered more difficult of access by throwing 
trees and hedges across it 

Whilst Donald was animating his troops 
to battle, >he impatient Meyler burst forth 
like a whirlwind, " tanquam turbo validus," de« 
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stroycd the hedges, opened a passage by hia 
sword, S€ viam gladiis aperuit et ampliavit" 
and putting the enemy to flight, again took 
possession of the city of Limerick. 

Shortly afterwards a parley was held by Ro- 
derick and Donald with Reymund, in 
which the Irish Princes once more swore alle- 
giance to King Henry and his heirs, and deli- 
vered up hostages as a guarantee of their cpm* 
pact. 

Fresh applications for assistance were now 
nude to the victorious Reymund, from Deb? 
mod Mac Carthy, Prince of Desmond, (y\^ 
had been treated with great severity and in* 
justice by his eldest son,) with liberal promise 
of ample recompence to himself, and good pay 
and subsistence to his soldiers. Re7Mund,w1iq 
according to his biographer, was neither a de« 
spiser of profit nor praise, u nec lucri neclaudfe 
contemptor," undertook the expedition, an4 
marched with his victorious banners towards 
Cork, and having restored the father to his lawful 
possessions, returned to Limerick well laden 
with booty and presents. But whilst P-eymuni? 
was thus engaged in the Province of Desmpmtij, 
lie received the following enigmatical tettey 
from his wife Basilea at Dublin ; 

" Noverit, (mi carissime) vestrq dihetionis 
sinceritas, quod dens tile molar is et magntfSi qui 
tantum mihi doluerat, jam cecidit, Qitqprep* 
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ter si qua Vobis vel mei f velttfam Destri de cetert 
mera f tier it ; reditum maturare nan diffcratit? 
%t Know ye, my dear lord, that my great cheek 
tooth, which was won't to ake so much, is how 
fallen out j wherefore if ye have any regard of 
me, or of yourself, come away with all speed.* 
** REyafUtf p well understanding that the 
death of Earl Strongbow was hereby alluded 
to, returned immediately to Lime kick, where 
he communicated the event to some of his most 
confidential friends, who unanimously agreed, 
that on account of the Earl's death, and his 
own (Reymvnp's) departure from Ireland, it 
would be advisable to relinquish the city of 
Limerick, as being so distant from the other 
settlements of the English, and so surrounded^ 
by enemies ; and to withdraw the troops from 
the protection of the sea-ports, towns, and forts 
inLEiNSTER. Reymvnp unwillingly acquiesced; 
and as no person could be found to take upon 
jbimself the command (*f the city after his de-? 
parture, he conferred the sole command of it 
on Donalp, as a liege servant of the King, 
who acgepted the government, and renewed hii 
former promises of fidelity and service, by fresh 
oaths of allegiance ; but no sooner had Ret- 
mond and his army passed the further end of 
the bridge, than at the instigation of the per- 
jured Donald, the citizens brake it down, and 
^et^fire to the town in four different quarters. 
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When King Henry was informed of Hey* 
mund's conduct on this occasion, he is said ttt^ 
have replied, M Noble was the enterprise in. 
giving the first attack upon the city, but greater 
was the recovering thereof again : but it was 
wisdom only in quitting it, " Magnus Juit 
ausus in aggrediendo, major in subveniendo, sect 
ptpientia solum in destituendo. " 

Reymvnd having conducted his army in 
safety to Dublin, the funerals of Earl Strong* 
bow were duly solemnized, by Lawrence, 
Archbishop of Dublin, and his body depo* 
sited in the church of the Holy Trinity. 

With the death of Earl Strongbow, I shall 
close my sketch of the English affairs in Ire- 
land ; but as a description of each of the several 
chieftains who figured so conspicuously in the 
invasion of this island, has been ably delineated 
by a contemporary historian # , it may perhaps be 
satisfactory to my readers to become more in- 
timately acquainted with the principal features 
of their persons, as well as characters, as like-? 
wise with the style of writing adopted hy a cele- 
brated author of the twelfth century, ip describ- 
ing then). 

- * GiroJdus de Barri, better known by the title of Giraldvs 
Cambrensi$, in his Historic Vaticinalis has given a detailed and 
very carious account of this invasion of Ireland ; and during 
the course of it, has drawn the characters of the principal chief* 
tains who were engaged in thai enterprise* • % 
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I. RICHARD STRONGBOW. 

The first of this noble family was Richard, 
the eldest son of Gislepert, Earl of Brion ia 
Normandy; and was called Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert. He came over with Wilham Duke 
of Normandy, and by his personal bravery 
contributed very essentially to the success 
which attended the Conqueror in the memo- 
rable battle of Hastings. In the Survey called 
Domesday, he is styled Ricardus de Tone* 
brugge, from hisseatatTuNBRiDGE in Kent, 
which town and castle he had obtained in ex- 
change for his castle atBRioN in Normandy: 
from his extensive lordships in Suffolk, he 
' also procured the title of Ricardus de Clare. 
He married Rohese, daughter of Walter Gii 1 - 
fard, Earl of Buckingham, and was murder- 
ed by Iorwerth, brother of Morgan of Cae^t 
leon, in the Pass of Coed Grono, Moifr 
Houthshire*. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Gilbert, 
who was also surnamed de Tonebrugge : by 
his marriage with Adeliza, daughter to the 

*A very particular account of the spot where this murder was 
committed, has been given in my notes on that passage of £*• 
ralduis Itincraryin Wak$ 9 booh i. chapter 4. 
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Earl of Cleremont, he had issue four sonsf, 
the eldest of whom, named Richard, succeed-* 
ed him in his titles and honours. His second 
son, Gilbert, received considerable grants of 
lands in Wales, and was afterwards created Earl 
of Pembroke, by King Stephen, A. D. 113& 
He died in the year 1 148, leaving issue Richard, 
surnamed Strongbow, his son and heir. 

Such is the genealogical account of our hero, 
given by Dugdale, who adds, that before he 
Undertook the Irish expedition, he had been 
stripped of his paternal inheritance by King 
Henry the Second: from which circumstance 
he might probably have been induced to risk 
such an adventure. 

The genealogy of this illustrious chieftain, 
seems to be involved in some kind of mystery 
and obscurity ; but to those who are conversant 
with the Irish History, and particularly withi 
its earliest annals, it will be no matter of sur- 
prise, if they discover doubt, contradiction, and 
even fiction. 

The most esteemed English writers, at the 
head of whom I must with justice place Sir Wii> 
hamDugdale, agree in giving to Richarj> 
Strong bow only one wife, who was Eva, 
daughter and heir to Dermod Mac Morogh, 
King of Leinster: and only one daughter 
(the issue of that marriage) named Isabel, who 
was married to William Marshal, Ear! of 
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Pembroke. But the Irish historians add most 
liberally a first wife, a son, and another daughter 
to Strongbow's family ; they do not, however, 
tell us the lady's name. They say, that the son, 
a youth of seventeen years, being present at the 
battle fought between Strongbow and O'Rr aw, 
at Odrone, was so alarmed at the savage howl* 
ings, and furious onset of the Irish, that he 
took to flight ; upon which, his father, having 
reproached him for his cowardice, caused him 
to be put to death, by ordering, most barba- 
rously, his body to be cut off in the middle. 
Giraldus, in giving an account of this ea-. 
gagement, makes use of a very singular and 
doubtful expression, which may, or may not, 
be applied to the death of this unfortunate 
young man. He says* " Ubi (in passu Odrotuz) 
commisso gravi conflicfujnterfectis tandem kos- 
Hum mult is, prater juvenis unius casum, cum 
suis omnibus adcampana Comes indemnis evasit" 
Maurice Regan does not mention this bat- 
tie, and his silence, as well as the equivocal ex- 
pression of Giraldus [which appears to al- 
lude to this event] might be accounted for by 
the connexion between each of them and 
Strongbow. Sir James Ware does, not al- 
lude to the circumstance, but Sir Richard 
Cox quotes it from another Irish historian, 
Han acer, and recites the epitaph that formerly 
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existed on the tomb of this supposed son of 
Earl Strongbow, in Christ Church DtfB- 
lin, and which will be given in my Journal. 

I have lately seen a drawing of this youth, 
representing his effigy cut off in the middle*, 
taken by one Dineley, who accompanied the 
first Duke of Beaufort, in his progress through 
Wales into Ireland, about the year 1684, and 
whose book is preserved in the library of the 

* Richard Stqnihursti a native of Dublin,who wrote an account 
of Irish transactions in Latin, in the year 1584, gives, at page 
lj\ y a very circumstantial account of the death of Earl Strong* 
hato*9 son, and states, that in his time the effigy and tomb, both 
of the father and son, were visible in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, (now Christ Church) at Dublin* He moreover wonders 
that this event, so generally known, should have escaped the 
notice of Giraldus. 

" Hoc a Giraldo Cambrense obtyvione obscuratum miror, cum 
tamen omnium sermone celebratissimum sit, et Strangbai monu- 
mentum, quod in sacra Trinitatis aede etiam usque ad hoc 
tempus- extat, hujus foctimemoriam significantius repraesentat* 
Etenim 

ibi videre licet lapideum seputchrum, 

Strangbai statu a, e marmore sculpta, 

coopertum ; cui e sinistfo latere 

adhaerescit secti filii tumulus, . 

ejusque simulachrum in marmore 

incisum, ubi utr&que manu ilia 

supportat«" 

•The Historian Hanmer, iti his Irish Chronicle, p. 147, rttoich 
the same story, and adds the epitaph before mentioned. _ 
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same noble family at Badminton. The effigy 
of the supposed father of Earl Strong bow, is 
represented by the side of his son. I make use of 
the word supposed, because from the armorial 
bearings that are sculptured upon the shield of 
this cross-legged knight, it is certain that they 
never belonged to the Clare family. Their, 
arms were, Or, three ckevronels gules : such 
they are stated to*be by the old Welsh historian 
Enderbie ; and I have seen a manuscript by 
George Owen, a celebrated Welsh antiquary, 
in which he says, that he saxv the seal of 
Richard Strongbow, bearing the above arms, 
I have not been fortunate enough in my heral- 
dic enquiries, to find out the owner of the arms 
that are sculptured on the shield of this Knight 
in Christ Church, which are, " Argent l , on a 
chief azure, three crosses pattee Jitchh of the 
fields It appears therefore probable, that the 
heralds attributed this last coat to Strongbow, 
from the authority of , the tomb and effigy ia 
question, which were ascribed to him by Sir 
Henry Sidney, in the year 1570, but which 
.certainly never belonged to him. It is clear, I 
think, that the Earl died, and was buried at 
Dublin, but still his body might have been, 
afterwards removed to Gloucester, where . 
Leland records an inscription to his memory. 
See Journal, page 141. 
The existence of a daughter seems to rest 



chiefly oti the evidence of Maurice &EGAH *^ 
who say s, " A. D. 1173. The c King being de~ 
parted, the Earl Richar1> returned into 
Fernes, and there he gave his daughter in 
marriage to Robert de Qui net f, and with 
fcer the inheritance of the Duffbex, and the 

» 

Constableship of Leinster, with the banner 
and the ensign of the same/' 

In brdsr to reconcile these contradictions in 
Kisrtory, we may suppose, that Stron^bow had 
both a son and a daughter ; but we cannot al- 
low them to have been legitimate^ nor have we 
sufficient authority to give the Earl any other 
wife than Eva before mentioned, 

% "The Earl was somewhat ruddy and of 
sanguine complexion, and freckled face ; his* 
eyes grey, his face feminine, his voice small, and 
his neck little, but somewhat of a high stature: 
he was very liberal, courteous, and gentle; 
what he could not compass and bring to pass 
in deed, he would win by good words, and 



* Maurice Regan was Secretary and interpreter to Dermii 
Mac Morogh, King of Leinster, who wrote an account of the in* 

r 

vasion of Ireland, in antiquated French verse, and which [with 
other tracts> relating to that country] have been published m 
English prose by Mr* Harris, in a volume entitled Hibernka.' 
f Sir James Ware also mentions this marriage, but to- Robert 
de Quincy, not Quiney. This family is mentioned by Dugdale, \a 
his Baronage, as honoured with the title of Earls olWirtcfctter. 
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gentle speeches. In time of peace he was more 
ready to yield and obey^ than to rule and bear 
sway. Out of the camp he was more like to a 
soldier's companion than a captain or ruler; 
but in the camp and in- the wars, he carried 
with him the stateand countenance of a valiant 
captain. Of himself he would not adventure 
any thing, but being advised and set on, he re- 
fused no attempts : for of himself he would not 
rashly adventure, or presumptuously take any 
thing in hand. In the fight and battle he was 
a most assured token and sign to the whole 
company, either to stand valiantly to the fight, 
or for policy to retire. In all chances of war he 

« 

was still one and the same manner of man, be- 
ing neither dismayed with adversity, nor puffed 
by prosperity *, " 

* u Comiti wrt modus hie erat. Vir rvbrufus, lentiginosis, oah 
lis glaucisy facte famined, voce extli, collo contracto 9 per cetera ferd 
cuneta, corpore procero, vir liberalis et lenis. Quod re fion poterat, 
verborwn suapitate componebat. Togatus et inermis parere parar 
tior, quam imperare. Extra bellum plus militis, qudtn ducis ; in 
hello. veto phis ducis qudm mUitis habtns; omnia suorum audens 
consilio; nihil unquam ex se vel armis aggredkns vel animositate 
prasumens. In pratlio positus Jixum suis recuperationis et refugii 
signum manebat. In utraque belli fort und stabilis et constant, nee 
casibus adversis desperation* fluctuant^ nee seevndis ulld levitate 4is? 
wrrent." 



8 
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II. ROBERT FITZ-STEPHEN, 

Was the son of Step hen, Constable of Ab£#» 
Ieivi, or Cardigan, by Nesta, or Nest, 
% daughter of Gru^ftdh ap Rhys, Prince of 
South Wales. He was the Jirst of the adven* 
turers who set foot in Ireland, in the year 1 170, 
as befdre related. Giraldus thus speaks in 
commendation of him : 

" O noble man, the only pattern of virtue, 
and the example of trne industry and labour ; 
whb, having tried the variableness of fortune, 
had tasted more adversity than prosperity ! O 
worthy man, who, both in Ireland and in Wales, 
had traced the whole compass of fortune'* 
wheel, and had endured whatsoever good for- 
tune or evil could give. 

" He was of a large and full body, his coun- 
tenance Very comely ; and in statute he was 
sortie what more mean ; he was bountiful, liberal 
and pleasant, but yet sometimes somewhat above 
modesty, given to wine and women*." 



* " virvm virtutis unicum, verique taboris exemplum, fortune 
vari<e, sortique adverse* phs-qudm prosper^ semper obnoxium ! Q 
virum toties tdm in Hibemid quctm in Cambria* utrasquc rotes sir* 
mmferentias aquanmiter capertum r tt wnnio possum ; 
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III. MAURICE F1TZ-GERALD, 

Was half-brother to the aforesaid Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, by Nest, who, on the death 
df her fonner husband Stephen, Constable of 
Aberteivi, espoused Gerald de Windsor, 
Afrho, for his military services, had received from 
King Henry the First, a grant of extensive 
possessions in South Wales, and had been ap- 
pointed Governor of Pembroke Castle, and 
Lieutenant of that County. By Nest, he had 
issue three sons, William, Maurice, and 
David; the latter of whom succeeded to the 
Episcopacy of Saint David, upon the death 
of Bernard, the Norman, in 1147* Mau- 
rice FiTz-Gerald had issue four sons, and a 
daughter, named Nesta, married in 1175, to 
Hervet de Mont Maurice, nephew to 
Strongbow. Of the male issue, Gerald and 
Alexander particularly distinguished them* 

Qua pejorfortuna potest, atque omnibus usum, 
Quxmelior! 

veri Murium secundum Stephaniden ! Cvjus si felkiiatem re* 
spexeris,Jhlieissunum dixeris ; si verb niMrias, mislhrorum Omnium 
friterruHum video*. Erat autem vvr antpb cbrpore et integro, tw£ 
tuque decenfi, et sMurd pautb medheritutent exeedente ; vir <fap> 

* 

siUs et bargta\ liberalis etjucundus sed vino Ventrique trans mod**? 
tim dolus." 

. :g2l 
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selves by their bravery in the memorable salty 
from the city of Dublin, wh^n besieged by Ro* 
derick, and an army of 30,000 men. 
His character is thus delineated ; 

" This Maurice was a man of much nobility 
and worship, but somewhat shamefast, and yet 
very well coloured, and of a good countenance; 
of stature he was indifferent, being seemly and 
well compact at all points : in body and mind 
he was of a like composition, being not too 
great in the one, nor proud in the other ; of na- 
ture he was very courteous and gentle, and de- 
sired rattier to be so indeed, than. to be thought 
so to he : he kept such a measure and modera- 
tion in all his doings, that in his days he was a 
pattern of all sobriety and good behaviour: a 
man of few words, and his sentences more full of 
wit and reason, than of words and speeches; he 
had more stomach than talk, more reason than 
speech, and more wisdom than eloquence. And 
whensoever any matter was to be debated, as 
he would take good leisure, and be advised be- 
fore he would speak ; so when he spake, he did 
it very wisely and prudently. In martial affairs 
also he was very bold, stout and valiant, and 
yet not hasty to run headlong in any adven- 
ture. And as he would be well advised before 
he gave the attempt and the adventure, so 
when the same was once taken in hand, he 
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would stoutly pursue and follow the same. He 
was sober, modest and chaste ; constant, trusty 
and faithful : a man not altogether without 
fault, and yet not spotted with any notorious 
crime and fault V' 

IV. REYMUND, surnamed LE GROS, 

Was nephew to the two last distinguished 
chieftains, being the sou of their elder brother 

WllLIAMf. 

* " Erat avtem Mauritius vi» venerabilis et verecundus; vtdtu 
colorato, deceniique ; mediocri quodem modicitate, tarn mediocribus 
minor, qudm mpdkis major. Vir tarn ammo qudm corpore modifi* 
cato ; nee UloiUato,nec hoc dilatato, Innatd xir bonitate bonus , e$ 
tamen longe curdpropensiore bonus fieri, qudm videri malms. 

Maurieio modus, in omnibus servare modum ; ut eredi possit su- 
mrumpartiumsuiqueiemporistam censura morum,quam facetiaruni 
exemplum. Vir breviloquus et scrmone perpauco sed orruato; puta, 
plus pectoris hqbens quam oris, plus rationis qudm orationis, plus 
sapicntia qudm eloquentia. Et tamen cum sermonem res exigebat, 
ad sententiam dicendam, sicut sertts, sic scientissimus* Rebus quoque 
in MartiiSy vir animosus ; et nuUi ferh strenuitaie secundus. Ad 
capessenda tamen pericula, nee vmpetuosus nee pr&ceps ; sed sicut 
prQvidus in aggrediendis, sic pert max erat in aggressis. Vir sobrius, 
fnodestus,*et cqstus : stabilis, firmus 9 atque Jidelis. Vir quidem non 
txpers criminis, crimine tamen opini njotabili carens et enormia 

' f Some pedigrees differ with respect to the seniority of William 
and Maurice Fitz-Gerald; but the doubt has been cleared in 
favour of the former by their relation Giraldus,who 9 in speaking 
ejf Reymund, styles him " tarn Stephanidoe quam Mauritti exfratn 
pr'mqrvo news. 



n 
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Such is the picture of this distinguished ge- 
neral : 

" Reymund was big-bodied and broad-set, of 
stature somewhat more than the mean, his hair 
yellow and curled, his eyes big, grey and 
found; his nose somewhat high, his counte- 
nance well coloured, pleasant, and merry. And 
although he were somewhat gross -bellied, yet 
by reason of a certain liveliness which was in 
him, he covered that fault ; and so that which 
seemed to be a blemish in his body, he covered 
with the virtue of his mind. He had such a 
special care of his men and soldiers, that he 
would be a spy over his watchmen, and in his 
travell that way, he watched many whole 
nights, ranging and walking abroad in the* 
camps. And in this he was very happy and 
fortunate, that he would never, or very seldom, 
lay violent hands upon any of whom he had 
charge, or were under his government, although 
he had rashly or unadvisedly overthrown him- 
self and strayed out of the way. 

" He was very wise, modest, and wary, be- 
ing nothing delicate iii his fare, nor curious of 
his apparel. He could away with ail weathers, 
both hot and cold : and endure any pains : he 
was also very patient, and could very well rule 
his affections. He was more desirous to do 
good to such as he governed, than to be glo* 
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nous of his government ; for he would shew 
himself more like to be a servant than a master. 
Finally, and to conclude, he was a very liberal, 
wise, gentle, and a circumspect man ; and albeit 
he were a very valiant captain, and a noble 
soldier; yet in all martial affairs, he passed and 
excelled in wisdom and providence. A naa^ 
doubtless in both respects much to be praised 
and commended ; haying in him whatsoever 
appertained to a valiant soldier, but expelling 
ID all things belonging to a good captain *, 

* " Erat itaquc Reymundus vir amplct quaniitatis, staturctqut 
pauloplus quam mediocris ; capillis jksots et subcri$pis> oculisgrossit, 
glaum et rotundis, naso mediocriter elato, vultu colorato, kUari ae 
sereno ; et quanquam carnosd wperfluitate ventre turgescens, natu» 
rdlem tamen corporis graxitatem innatd cordis redimens vivacitate, 
carnis vitium animi virtute levabat. Super exercitvs cura nodes 
ducebat insomnes > et tanquam excubiarum excubafor, mirabUi sollici* 
tudinc nocte totd circumeundo gyrondgu$ 9 clampsus, errabundus ex- 
eubare solebat. Felix in hoc et fortunatus, quod vel nunquam, vel 
rarissim^ cui prceirat, tnanus, aut temerariis ausibw, aut per incu- 
riam oberraverit, Vir modestus etprovidus, nee cibo nee veste deli' 
catus. Cahiis ei algorisque patientia par; vir patiens irce % pati* 
ensque labor is. Quibus prcesidebat, prodesse magis qudm praessc, 
potiusque minister qudm magister viderivolens. JJt autem viri vir- 
tutesy mores et modos sub brevitate concludam; vir erat liber alls et 
lems> providus et prudens. Et quanquam animosus plurimum, et ar 7 
pits instruct us, prudentid tamen rebus in Martiis et providentid pm- 
ccUebat. Vir in utroque laudabilis y multum quidem militis habcns 9 
plus qudm duels? 
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V. MEVLER FITZ-HENRY, 

Was descended from Henry, the illegitimate 
son of King Henry the First, by his concubine 
Nest. 

" Meyler was a man of a brown hue and 
complexion, his eyes black, his look grim, and 
his countenance sour and sharp, and of a mean 
stature ; his body for the bigness very strong, 
and broad-breasted, and he was small- bellied. 
His arms and other limbs more sinewous than' 
fleshy, a stout and a valiant gentleman he was, 
and emulous. He never refused any adventure 
orenterprize which were either to be done by 
one alone, or by more ; he would be the first 
that would enter the field, and the last that 
/would depart from the same. In all services he 
would either have the garland, or die in the 
place ; and so impatient was he in all exploits, 
that he would either have his purpose, or lie in 
the dust ; and so ambitious and desirous he was 
to have honour,* and to attain thereunto, there 
was no means nor mild thing but that he would 
surely have the same either in death, or in life ; 
for, if he could not have it and live, he would 
surely have it by dying. And verily both he 



\ 
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€Hid Reymund have been worthy of too much 
praise and commendation, if they had been less 
ambitious of worldly honours, and more careful 
of Christ's church, and devout in christian re* 
ligion, whereby the ancient rights thereof might 
have been preserved and kept safe and sound ; 
and also in consideration of their so many con* 
quests and bloody victories, and of the spilling '* 
of so much innocent blood, and of murtheringof 
do many christian people, they had been thankful 
to God, and liberally contributed some good 
portion for the furtherance of his church and 
religion. But what shall 1 say? It is not so 
strange, but much more to be lamented, that 
this unthankfulness, even from our first coming 
into this land, untill these presents, this hath 
been the general and common fault of all our 
men *. " 



* Meijlerhcs verb vir fust us, oculis ?rigris, et torvis, vulluque acer- 
rimo. Statures paulb tnediocri plus pusillce ; corpore tamen prd 
quantitatis captu pervalido* Pectore quadrato, ventreque substricto, 
brackiis cjeterisque membris ossosis, plUs nervositatis habentibus 9 
qudm carnositatis. Miles animosus et oemulus. Nihil unquam abhor* 
reus, quod aggredi quis vel solus debeat vel comitatus. Primus in 
prcelium ire; ultimus conserto prxlio redire cofisuetus ; in omul 
conflictu omnis strenuitatis opera sen perire par at us seupranre ; ode* 
impatitns etprmceps, ut vel votastatim, vel fatq, compter e dignum 
ducat. Inter mortis et Martis triumphos, nil medium ponens, aden 
laudis cvpidus et gloria, quod si vivendo forte non veleat, vincert 
velit vel moriendo. Vir itaquefuisset cumulatd laude dignus uterque, 
si ambitioneposthabitd, Christi ecclesiam debitd devotionevcncrcuUc* 



\ « 
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VI. HERVEY, surn^med DE MONTE 

MAURISCO, 

Is said to have been uncle to Earl Strong- 
jw>w, but I am at % losa to moke out the rela* 
tionshlp. 

" As we have of others, so let us also now 
make and set forth the description of Hervey. 
He was of stature a tall and comely man, his 
eyes grey, and somewhat big, amiable of face, 
and pleasant of countenance, an eloquent man, 
having a long and round neck, his shoulders 
somewhat low, his arms and hands something 
long ; he was broad-breasted, but small in waist, 
though the same being big in others is thought 
to be commendable: his belly was somewhat 
big and round ; his thighs, legs and feet being 
well proportionated and answerable to his body j 



matiqua et autentica ejusdemjura mm tanhttn illibata conservassent, 
Quinimb tarn nova, tamque entente conquisitionis, (plurtmd quippe 
sanguinis effusiones Ckristianceque gentis intcremptionefcedatcejparr 
tern placabilem D toque placentem, taudabili largitione contulissent. 
Vcrvntamen quod mage stupendum est, ampliorique dolor e dolendum; 
postremum hoc vithtm totiferh militia nostra d primo adventv, 
msque in kodiernum constat commune fuisse." 

The word vterque, here made use of, alludes to Peymund as. 
well as Meyiek. 
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of stature he was indifferent. But as in body he 
was well beset and compact, so, on the contrary, 
his mind, life, and conversation were corrupt 
and disordered. For ever from his childhoocj 
he was given to lechery, being ready and forr 
ward to perform in wanton and filthy actions, 
whatsoever liked him or any others, who were 
of the like disposition : and therefore he for- 
bare neither incest nor adulteries, nor any other 
such like filthiness. Besides, he was a privy and 
envious accuser, and a double man, uncertain, 
vain, and altogether inconstant, saving in in* 
constancy ; a very subtle man, and a deceitful : 
under his tongue he had both milk and honey, 
but both 6f them were mixed with poison. He 
was sometimes in great prosperity, and all 
things fell out according to his own desire; 
and suddenly fortune turning her wheel, he had 
such a fall, that he did never recover the same 
again. He was sometimes a very good soldier, 
and had good experience in the feats of war, 
after the manner used in France ; but he was 
so suddenly altered and changed, that he be* 
came more skilful in malice, than valiant iu 
prowess, more full of deceit, than renowned in 
honour, more hastie than happy, and more full 
of words, than abounding in truth V 



* w Eraf antem Herveius vir procerus et pulcher, oculis glaucis 
it prommtntibus, aspectu amabili, vultuque vmmtOj verbis ornatis, 
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Another character should not be totally 
passed over in silence, namely Nest, the mother 
of so many distinguished youths: This cele- 
brated female began her career in life, by being 
concubine to King Henry the First, by whom 
she had issue a son named Henry, from whom 
descended Robert andMEYLER Fits-Henry. 

She afterwards married Gerald de Wind- 
sor, Constable of Pembroke, and by him had 
three sons, William, Maurice and David: 
the eldest of whom was father to the gallant 
Reymund le Grqs. 

c$lh tereti et ton go > in wfidam capitis columnam erecto, demissw 
lumens, et tdm manibus qudm brachiis decenter in lyngum proten- 
tis. Pectore tnediocriter quadrato, media vero, quod pier isqve sint 
kge turgesceresolet y naturaliter et modest^ substricto dewitm in am- 
ffitndinem pectoriproportionalem, versus ilia descendente, Deniqve 
tarn cexis qudm titiis etpedibusper omnia militaribus partiqve cur- 
foxis superiori non ineleganter respondentibus. Statuva quoque vir 
ir at tmmodicm mediocritatis modum excellent c. &ed quantum, extc- 
riorem hominem multipUci natura dote beayerqt $• tantum et interior 
tern xariis xiiiorum maeulis maliiia dejbrmaxerat Erat qvippe rir 
* pueritid veneri datus, et qvicquid in omni libidine xel ahis in ipsvm, 
%el ipsi in alios collibuerat, cxercere paratus ; nee incestous vllos, 
vec adulteria vitans, vir invidus, delator et duplex ; vir subdolvs, 
jacetus, etfallax. Cujus sub lingud mel, et lac xeneno confecta. Vir 
Xagus etvanus prater inconstant ice solius,nullius rei constant iani Sa- 
lens. Insummis rotes gradibus quandoque constitutes, sedirremeabili 
descensu, et irrcparabili jam cam, versus ima volubilitate dilapsvs % 
tir olim Gallicd mililid strcnuus, sed hodit plus habens malitim 
qvapi militia?; plus fravdis qudm lavdis, plus eminentia qudm ex- 
isttntiae, plusfestixitatis qudm fajcwditatis, plus vcrbositatis, qudm 
tevitotisJ* 
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-After the death of Gerald, she gave her 

hand to Stephen, Constable of Aberteivi*, 

and by him had Robert Fitz-Stephen, the 

first of the English adventurers who landed ia 

Ireland. 

Thus sprung up [from one Nest,] four of the 
most distinguished chieftains who attempted the 
conquest of Ireland. She had also a daughter, 
named Angharad, who married William da 
Barri, of Manorbeer, in Pembrokeshire, 
by whom she had four sons, Hobert, Philip, 
Walter, and Girald, nicknamed Cambren- 
sis, or the Welshman. The eldest son Robert, 
accompanied Fitz-Stephen into lRELAND,and 
was the first man who attempted to scale the 
walls of Wexford. Giraldus has drawn this 
parallel between the characters of Robert de 
Barri and Meyler Fitz-Henry, both ne- 
phews to Robert Fitz-Stephen. " They 
both were of like valiantness, but of sundry dis- 
positions and natures. For Meyler being am- 
bitious and desirous of honour, referred all his 
doings to that end ; and whatsoever he attempt- 
ed, was to advance his fame and credit, making 

t Rhys took Robert the son of Stephen prisoner (his cousin 
German) son to Nest his aunt; who after the death of Girald, 
had married Stephen, Constable, Enderbie, p. 278 ; but Hooker, 
the annotator on Giraldus, says that the third husband of Nest 
was Girald de Windsor. 
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more account to be reported, and have fJie 
name of a valiant man, than to be so in deed* 
The other (Robert de Barri) being of a cer- 
tain natural disposition, both noble and valiant, 
was neither a greedy seeker of laud and praise, 
nor an ambitious craver of fame and honour; 
but being always among the best, did rather 
seek and travel to be the best, than to be only 
counted the best Besides be was naturally en- 
dued with such a maidenly shamefastness, 
and being no bragger nor boaster, would nei- 
ther glorify his own doings, nor yet like well of 
any others which would do so of him. By means 
whereof it came to pass, that the less ambitious 
and desirous he was of honour, the more the 
same followed him : for glory and honour, always 
follow virtue (as the shadow the body) shun- 
ning them who do not seek for her, and follow- 
ing them who do least regard her *." 



* In iis vtrb conflictibus, stent et in aUis cunetis, inter universos 
itrenuitate laudabili 9 cum Roberto Barrensi Meylerius emicuit* 
£rant enim hi duo adolescentuli ambo. Stephanidcegue alter ex 
fratte, alter ex sor&re nepotei. Moribus diversify vari&que naturd; 
sold tamen animositateferi persimitu 

Meylerius namque laudis amator et gloria, cuncta sui gesta ad 
hate sntnmoperZ referens; quiejuid ejusfatnam atnplificare potuerat t 
iltud ad tmpkre ntodfa omnibus sdtagebat, lortgeque fhajori cur a v£ 
ieri virtuosus quam essecupiebat. Alter verb (koberhs de p&rri) 
innatd strenuitatc vdldi praeclarus f net landis txactvr, toe 6#ftt 
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This gallant youth was killed at Lis more ia 
tl84: in the year preceding which event, his 
brother Philip and Girald (Cambrensis) had 
come over to the assistance of their country- 
man Fitz-Stephen. The memory of the for- 
mer (Philip) was recorded by an equestrian 
statue of brass, which was set up in the church 
of Bally beg, where he had endowed a friary. 
See Journal, page 122. 

Such are the characters drawn by Giral- 
dus of his dountrymen, who undertook the In- 
vasion of Ireland. This picture has been repre- 
sented as too flattering : and he has been fre- 
quently accused of partiality ip relating the 
military and civil transactions that took place 
during that period. But where and when can 
we find strict impartiality in the pen of an his- 
torian: the ties of consanguinity may have 
biassed in dome degree both his pen and his 
judgment ; but when we consider, that they 
were recorded by him in the year 1187, and 

popularis aucupator; inter ptimos pnedpuus magis essevokbat, 
qudm videri. Cut et anitnum natura sic instituerat ; ut puellari 
terectnkd&d necjactaimndus, net verbosus exist ens > egregia mi foci" 
flora net ipse prcedicare, nee ab aliis in fttudem ejferri gestkbdt* 
Unit & epectwn eit, ut quo rninus gloriam apptteret, tanto atnpUut 
cam assequeretur. Gloria namque virtutes, quasi umbra, *e- 
quitur, et appetitores sui deserit, appetit contemptores ; plerumque 
nmirmnpfak eo ipso placenta quod placer* contemmtnt; tt Piinmm 
m&m tous } dnm titatur, ucquiritttr." 
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only seventeen years after the events tobk place', 
it would be the height of injustice in us not 
to allow to him more credit and responsibility 
than to the modern historians, who record those 
events at a much later period. 

Having traced the footsteps of these brave 
adventurers, from the period of their first land- 
ing in Ireland, A.D. 1 170, to the death of their 
leader, Strongbow; and having related the 
various successes and reverses of fortune which 
they encountered in their bold and perilous un- 
dertaking; let us now follow them to their 
graves, aud briefly recount the ultimate fete 
that attended these gallant chieftains. 

The death of Strongbow, which took place 
in the begining of June, 1176, was shortly fol- 
lowed by that of Maurice FiTz-GERALD,wha 
died at Wexford, in the month of September 
following, and was buried in the Monastery of 
Grey Friars, without the city walls; but his 
monument, at the time when Hooker wrote, 
viz. 1586, was nearly destroyed. 

The gallant Reymund, who, after the death 
of Strongbow, resigned the reins of govern- 
ment to William Fitz-Adelm *> is said to 



* William Fitz-Adelm according to Sir Bichatd Car, was re* 
Uted to the crown; for Jrfatte mother of William the Co&* 
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have been buried in an* abbey on the island of 
Molana near Ballinatray, on the River 
Bxackwater, between Youghal and Lis- 
more*; but from the following passage in the 
Monastic on, some doubts I think may be en- 
tertained about the place of his interment. In 
speaking of the Abbey of St. Thomas at 
Dublin, Mr. Archdale says, " that Ret- 
mund Fitz-Wiliiam, (so called from being 
the son of William Fitz-Gerald) and his 
wife Basilea, daughter of Earl Gilbert (and 
sister to Strostgbow) directed their bodies to 
be buried in that abbey, to which they made 
Considerable grants and donations.' 9 The said 
Basilea seems to have intermarried with 
Geoffrt Fitz-Robert, after the death of 
Reymund. 

To Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Milo i>e 
Cogan, King Henry in a parliament held at 
Oxford, A. P. 1 177, made a grant of the king- 
dom of Cork, in reward for their good conduct 
and able services. By this grant [a copy of 
which is given by Mr. Smith in his History of 

qpeier was married to Harlowen de Burgo by whom she had 
Robert , Earl of Cornwall who had issue William Earl of Cornwal 
who had issue, Adelm; and John-William Fitz-Adelm was the sou 
of this Adelm* 

* See Journal, page 1Q4« . 

h 



Cofk, t&l i. page 39] the King gives unto Ro-* 

ABft? FltZ-STEPHEN and MlLO I>£ CoOAtf, 

the government of hrs City of Cork, with th€ 
cant red that belonged to the Ostmen of the said 
Gity, to have and to hold during his royal plea- 
sure. He also grants and confirms to them aa4 
their heirs, all the kingdom of CoftK, except* 
ing the said city and cantred, by serviee rf 
- thirty knights to be performed to him, his soar 
JdHtf, and their heirs, by Robert Fitz-Ste- 
2 hen and his heirs, and by an equal strvic* 
from Milo de Cogan and his heirs. 

Two years afterwards Fitz-Ste*hen 'tact 
Milo made a partition of seven cantreds that* 
lay contiguous to the city, three of which, east-* 
trard, fell to the lot of Fitz-Stephen, being 
the best ; and four, westward, became the por- 
tion of Milo, The government of the city re- 
mained in common to them both ; and the tri- 
bute of the other twenty-four cantreds which 
remained undivided, was to be equally distri- 
buted between them, whenever they should b* 
brought into subjection. 

In the year 1184, the brave Milo de Co- 
G an, whilst travelling in company with fi?« 
dther knights towards LIsmor^ Was treache- 
rously murdered. I cannot find out the precise 
time when his colleague Fitz-Stephen died. 
Dr. Leland says, that grief, vexation, and ft- 
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tigue, had proved too heavy for his years, and* 
deprived the unhappy veteran of his reason." 
(vol i. page 139.) 

In 1185 died Hkrvey of Mount Maurice. 
This turbulent chieftain had in the year 1179 
entered into the monastery of the Holt Tbi* 
nity at Canterbury, and there taking upon 
him the habit of the order, led a solitary and it* 
ligious life, upon which his biographer exclaims, 
U Qui, utinam sicut habitum, sic et unimMrn ; 
sicut militiam sic et malitiam deposuwtt" 

The English adventurers were shortly fol- 
lowed to the grave by their two most strenuous 
Irish opponents. The death of Donalp 
O'Brien King of Limerick is said to have 
taken place in the year 1 194. A rich monu- 
ment is attributed to him at the abbey of Holy 
Cross in the County of Tipperary, but I 
think erroneously } i& I shall state in my Journal* 
Mr. Archdale says, that "his son Donagh 
Carbreach O'Brien was interred A.D. 1241, 
iij the Dominican Friary at Limerick, and that 
his statue was placed over the tomb. " 

In the year 1 !<J8 died the celebrated chief- 
tain and nominal King of Ireland, Roderick 
O'Connor, in whom (according to Ware) end- 
ed the Irish monarchy, and settled m the per* 

. h 2 
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son of Henry the Second, King of England: 
he was ever a most strenuous advocate for the 
freedom of his native country, and an active op- 
poser to the invaders. 

His rebellious and un dutiful sons had depos- 
ed him from his government of Gonnaught, 
and obliged him to seek shelter within the cloy- 
stered walls of the abbey of Cong in the county 
of Ma to, where he died at the advanced age 
of eighty-two, after a religious retirement of fif- 
teen years; and was buried in the great church 
at Clonmacnoise, on the north side of the 
high altar.* 

Meyler FiTz-HENRY,who had enjoyed the 
high office of Justiciary of Ireland, was the last 
survivor of his brave companions in arms. H? 

* This Augustin monastery situated on the river Shannon in 
the King's County, was one of the richest establishments in Ire- 
land. Mr. Archdale 9 vfho has given its annals at large, says, " that 
its landed property was so great, and the number of cells and 
monasteries subjected to it so numerous, that almost h&if of. Ire* 
land was said to be within the bounds of Clonmacnoise. Though 
. It was held in great superstitious reverence by the princes and 
natives, and esteemed the Jona of Ireland, yet it w$s frequently 
plundered and. burnt by the Danes or Ostmen, 

Jona is an island in the Hebrides, celebrated for having been 
the religious retirement pf Colujnba, a native of Ireland, who 
about the year 505 left his own country with resentment, ar\d 
Vowing never to make a settlement within sight of that hated 
island. Here he founded a monastick establishment: and here 
he died at <n advanced age, and was interred;; though the Iri»^ 
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died in the year 1220, and was interred iii the 
'chapter house of the abbey of Connal # with 
the following rude epitaph : 

" Conduntur tumulo Meyleri ttobilis ossa, 
Indomitus domitar tortus gentis Hybernia" 

writers say that his body was translated to Down, and depo- 
sited With those of two other saints, St. Brigid and St. Pdtrick. 
They also quote the following epitaph, written to commemorate 
the above event, 

" Hi tres in Duno tumulo tumitlantur in lino ; 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Colombo pius." 

Though the Scots deny the fact, and lay claim to Columbas 
-Remains. After the Saint's death, the island took the name of 
Y-Columb-cill or the Isle of the Cell of Columbia. Several ruins 
still remain to testify the high veneration in which this holy 
ground was formerly held, and in it are said to nave been inter* 
red the todies of several Scots, Irish, and Norwegian kings, A 
full account of this island and its antiquities may be founjl in 
Pennant's Tour through Scotland, volume i. page 278. 

« 

. * This religious house is Styled, in the Monasticon, Great Co* 
nail, and gives name to a Barony in the County of Kildare, on 
ihe banks of the river Liffey. A Priory was founded here in 
the year 1202 by Meyler Fitz Henry, who filled it with regular 
canons from the monastery of Lanthoni in Monmouthshire. At 
the time when Mr. Archdale states this removal of canons to have 
taken place from Wales into Ireland, the priory of Lanthoni was 
in a neglected, if not a deserted state. It was founded about the 
year 1 103 by the Lacy family, and on account of the frequent 
interruptions and molestations its inhabitants received from the 
native mountaineers, this religious establishment was removed 
in 1135 to the neighbourhood of Gloucester, where a magnificent 
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• The subsequent state of Ireland, and thfe va- 
*rfc>us rebellions that at intervals agitated that 
unhappy country, have been so amply detailed 
by different writers, that any discussion of them 
from my pen would be superfluous ; nor should 
I have so far transgressed the defined limits of 
.a Journal by entering upon historical ground, 
had not the circumstances attending the Eng- 
lish Invasion appeared to me highly interest- 
ing, and to have been too slightly recorded by 
the generality of Irish historians. 

The events that transpired in the course of 
these six years, namely from the first landing 
of Robert Fitz-Stephen at Wexford in the 
year 1170, to the death of Earl Strongbow 
at Dublin in 1176, cannot be read without 
feeling a considerable degree, of interest for the 
bold adventurers who engaged in this hazard- 
ous enterprise ; and that interest is consider* 
ably heightened by seeing before us their por* 
traits and characters drawn by one of their 
cotemporaries, Giraldus de Barri; and 



abbey was built, and called, after the name of the Mother Church 
Lanthoni: so that I think this priory at Connal in Ireland was 
more probably supplied with monks from the daughter at Glou- 
cester, than from the mother in Monmouthshire. In the year 1 202 
"Geoffrey de Henelawe was prior of the former abbey, and was 
translated to the see of St. Da?icTs in the following year. 

Father Ctynn places the foundation of Conned in the year 
1211, 
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whether the imputation of partiality (with 
which he has been taxed by the Irish writers) 
towards hi* Jtinamen and relations, be justly 
founded or not ; we cannot but regard the 
Historical Annals he has recorded, as a pre- 
cious gift to posterity, and a most valuable ac- 
quisition to the literary world. 



CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
DIVISION OF IRELAND. 



To the Tourist, who wishes to have some ge-. 
neral information respecting the natural situa- 
tion, and political divisions of Ireland, the fol- 
lowing extracts from Dr. Beaufort's highly 
esteemed Memoir, may prove useful. 

In speaking of the extent of this island, he 
says, <fc The greatest length of Ireland extends 
from north-east to south-west ; and a line so 
drawn between the two most remote points, 
Fair-Head and Mizen-Head, would cut the 
meridian in an angle of thirty degrees, and mea- 
sure 241 Irish miles, which somewhat exceed 
306 of English statute measure. The longest 
line that can be stretched across the kingdom, 
would measure 163 Irish, or 207 English miles, 
from Em lag h-R ash in Mayo, to Carnsore 
Point, in the County of Wexford, and this 
line would intersect the former in an angle of 
75 degrees. But from the Stags of Cork. 
}& arbour, to Bloody Farland Point, in 
Donegal, is the greatest length that can be 
measured along a meridian, and it wHl not ex- 
ceed 185 Irish, or 2 3 54 English miles* If the 
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breadth be measured in the same manner nearly 

on a parallel of latitude, the true breadth of the 

island will appear to be as follows : 

Between Tiellen Head and Island Ma gee, 

98 Irish, or 124 English miles. 

Between Emlagh-Rash and the mouth of the 

* 

Strangford Lough, 143 Irish, or 182 English 

miles. 

Between Slime-Head and the Point of Ho a th, 

137 Irish, or 174 English miles* 

Between DuNM.oRE-HEADand the Greenore 

Point in Wexford, 136 Irish, or 173 English 

miles. 

, " But the^e is not a spot in the kingdomj6/ty 

miles distant from the sea; which will not ap- 

pear surprising, when we observe, that between 

the Bays of Dujblin and Galway, there are 

but 86 miles, and no more than 67 between 

Dundalk and Ballyshannon. 

" With respect to the superficial contents of 
Ireland ; not being able to discover any docu- 
ments of authority in the public offices, I have 
made a computation of it, by very carefully 
measuring the area of each county on my map, 
arid after rejecting all fractions, I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, that Ireland contains con- 
siderably more than 18,750 square miles, or 
several thousand acres above twelve millions 
Irish measure ;' which is equal to 30,370 Eng- 
lish miles, or 19,436,000 English a£res. 
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" Ireland is divided with respect to its civil 
or political divisions, into four provinces, Ul- 
ster, Leinster, Connaught, and Munstzr. 

Ulster comprises the nine Northern Counties, 
. viz. 





Baronies. 


Parishes* 


Acres* 


Armagh, containing 


5 


20 

f 


181,450 


Down 


8 


60 


348,550 


Antrim 


8 


77 


387,200 


London-deny 


4 


31 


318,500 


Donegal 


4 


42 


679, 550 


Tyrone 


'4 


35 


463,700 


Fermanagh 


8 


18 


283,450 


Cavan 


T 


30 


301,000 


Monaghan 


5 


19 


179,600 


Lough Neagh covers 




/ 


58,200 


Leinster comprises the twelve Eastern Counties. 


Louth, containing 


4 


61 


110,750 


Meath 


12 


147 


327,900 


Dublin 


6 


107 


142,050 


Wicklow 


6 


58 


311,600 


Wexford 


8 


142 


342,900 


Kilkenny 


9 


127 


300,350 i 


Carlo w 


5 


50 


137,050 


Kildare 


10 


113 


236,750 


Queens County 


8 


50 


•235, 300 


King's County 


11 


52 


'282,200 


Westmeath 


12 


62 


231,550 


Longford 


6 


23 


134,150 
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*VHN aught comprises the Jfoe 


Western Counties. 


• 




Baronies. 


Parishes. Acre*. 


Galway, containing 


16 


U6 989,950 


Mayo 




9 


68 790,600 


Sligo 




6 


39 247, 150 


Leitrim 




» 

5 


17 255,950 


Roscommon 

• 




6 


56 346,650 


Hunster comprises 


the sir Southern Counties. 


Cork, containing 


16 


269 1,048,800 


Kerry 




8 


83 647,650 


Clare 




9 


79 476,200 


Limerick 




9 


125 386,750 


Tipperary 




10 


186 554,950 


Waterford 




7 


74 262,800 


i 


Baronies. 


<Parishes« 


Acres. 


Ulster 


53 


332 


3,201,200 


Leinster 


97 


992 


2,792,550 


Connaught 


49 


296 


2,630,300 


Munster 


59 


816 


3,377,150 
12,001,400 



v" All fractions having been excluded from this 
calculation, it is very much under the full num- 
tar of acres in Ireland** 

Ecclesiastical Divrsiow. The kingdom is 
divided ecclesiastically as well as civilly, into 
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four provinces ;* but the civil and ecclesiastical 
boundaries are far from coinciding. An Arch- 
bishop presides over each* The seven Bishops 
of the Northern Province are suffragans to the 
Archbishop of Armagh, who is Lord Pri matey 
and Metropolitan of all Ireland. The Archbi- 
shop of Dublin is Lord Primate of Ireland, and 
has three suffragan Bishops in the Eastern Pro- 
vince. The Southern Province, with \tsjive suf- 
fragans, is under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Cdshel, Lord Primate of Minister; 
and the Archbishop of Tuam, Lord Primate of 
Connaught, presides over the three Bishops of 
the Western Province, 

The number of Deaneries is S3, and of 
Archdeaconries 34 j * but the Archdeacons have 
not a visitatorial jurisdiction ; the government 
of the church of Ireland, whiph is in most 
things conformable to that of England, differ* 
iiig with respect to visitations; for in Ireland^ 
the Bishops hold a visitation annually, and the 
Archbishop visits his suffragans every third 
year- 

The Province of Armagh contains ten dio- 
ceses, viz. 1. Afchbisho'pric of Armagh. ST. Bi- 
shopric of Drpmore.r 3, Down, 4,5. Coanor 
and Derry united. 6., Raphoe. 7. Clogbci** 
8. Kilmore. 9. Ardagh. 10. Meath. 

The Province of Dublin contains five 
Dioceses, viz. 1. Archbishopric of Dublin. 
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2, Bbhopric of Kildare. 3. Ossory. 4, 5. Femes 
and Leighlin united. 

The Province of Cashel contains eleven 
Dioceses, viz. 1. Archbishopric of Cashel, and 
Bishopric of Emly, (united with Cashel,) 2,3, 
Waterford and Lismore united. 4, 5. Cork and 
Ross. 6. Cloyne. 7, 8, 9» Limerick, Ardfert,and 
Aghadoe, united. 10, 11, Killaloe and Kilfe- 
nora. 

The Province of Tuam contains six Dio* 
ceses. 1. Archbishopric of Tuam. 2, 3. Bw 
shoprics of Clonfert and Killmacduagh united, 
4. Elphin. 5. Killala. 6. Achonry. 

In the above arrangement, the Dioceses are 
placed with respect to contiguity, not accord- 
ing to rank ; for the Bishop of Meath has pre* 
cedence of all Bishops, and, next to him, Kil- 
dare ; the others take place according to thg 
tfcte of their consecration, 
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A TOUR IN IRELAND. 



A.D. 1806. 



Monday, 23d June In the evening I 

sailed from Holyhead in the Union Packet, 
Captain Skinner ; and after a rough and te- 
dious passage of twenty* three hours, landed at 
the Pidgeon House ; from wheifce a vehicle 
very appropriately called The Long Coach*, 
(holding sixteen inside passengers, and as 
mpny outside, with all their luggage) con** 
veyed us to Dublin, distant about two miles 
from the place of landing. Passengers are al- 

* A most daring attack was made a short time ago upon 
this coach by a large gang of robbers, who ordered the passen- 
gers to dismount, and plundered them one by one ; the mail 
carrier was also fired at by the same people. When thU ve- 
hicle is known to convey so many of the principal nobility, gen- 
try, and merchants from Dublin to the Packet boat, a regular 
horse patrole to attend the coach from the office, could be at- 
tended with no inconvenience to Government, aud would ensure 
the property of many individuals, 

B 
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lowed to take their parcels, &c. with them ; 
but carriages and trunks are obliged to go to 
the Custom House, and undergo a tedious and 
imposing search. The proprietor must value 
his carriage as he thinks reasonable : and he 
is charged on that valuation, four and a half 
per cent ; but here the matter does not end ; 
for besides the duty to Government, I paid no 
less than twelve different officers of the cus- 
toms *. 

We had scarcely got rid of a most importu- 
nate host of boatmen, porters, &c. demanding 
loudly their fees, than we were desired to dis- 
mount from our. vehicle, as apprehensions 
were entertained for the safety of the bridge 
over which we were obliged to pass f • 

There is nothing commanding in this ap- 
proach to Dublin : a number of narrow passes, 
and bridges barricadoed, still remind the travel- 
ler of the late rebellion. Passing through Me- 
axon Square, we drove to the mail coach office 
in Dawson Street, but fixed our quarters at 

* So near an alliance having taken place between England 
and Inland, it is to be hoped that this vexatious ceremony will 
shortly be dispensed with, or at least its abuses reformed. 

f When such large sums are annually expended at Dublin on 
less useful buildings, and improvements, it surely reflects no 
credit on the Government of a country, that the bridge of com- 
munication between England and Ireland should have remained 
for so long a time in a dangerous state. 
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Leech's Hotel, in Kildabe Street * 7 where 
we found excellent accommodations. 

The City of Dublin is more remarkable for 
its fine public buildings, than for its squares or 
streets ; the latter, though planned upon an ex- 
tensive scale, want neatness and symmetry; 
but the former unite elegance of design and 
grandeur, with good execution. Of these the 
most conspicuous are, the Custom House, the 
Law Courts, the Exchange, the late Par- 
liament House, and Trinity College. 

The Custom House, if visited from the op- 
posite side of the river, has a very striking ef- 
fect ; and this fine building, combined with the 
numerous shipping immediately adjoining it, 
reminded me strongly of those subjects which 
the painter Canaletti selected at Venice 
for his pencil. Its outward appearance is mag- 
nificent, and the rninutia of its decorations will 
bear the closest examination ; the key stones 
over the arches deserve particular notice; they 
allude to the rivers of Ireland; all of which, 
except that of the Anna Li f fey, are repre- 
sented by male heads ; the latter river, which 
runs through the City of Dublin, is distin* 
guished by a female head. These fine charac* 
ters were executed by Mr. Edward Smytjt, 

* Dublin (like London) abounds in excellent hotels ; and no 
street more than Kildare Street: there are also others, very 
good in Sackoilk Street 

B 3 
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and will do him immortal credit. The bas re- 
liefs in the pediment are far inferior in point 
of execution : many defects may also be found 
in the general mass of architecture. The chirii- 
nies are heavy, and the ornaments annexed to 
the heads, are too trifling. The centre part of 
the back front, decorated with four statues, is 
very bad ; and the bas relief, in the front pedi- 
ment, fails in design : the figure of commerce 
on the dome, is too massive in its proportions, 
as well as the Lion and Unicorn on the back 
part ; indeed the whole of the upper part, with 
its projecting cornice, is too heavy for the 
lower part of the mouldings. Convenience 
seems to have been as much consulted in the 
interior of this edifice, as grandeur of design 
in the exterior. . The hall of business, called 
the Long Room, is a most spacious apartment, 
seventy feet square. The whole of this exten- 
sive edifice was designed and executed by Mr. 
James Gandon, a London architect, and the 
foundation stone laid on the 8th of August, 
1781 *• 

. The Law Courts on the same side of the> 
river as the custom house, form a magnificent 
pile of building. The approach to the four 
courts, which are all uniform, is from a noble 

* A view of tjie old Custom House erected A.D. 1707 > is en- 
graved in Harris'* History of Dublin. 
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hall. The sculptural decorations are by Mn 
Edward Smyth, a native artist. The building 
was begun in 1776, by Mr. Thomas Cooley, 
architect, who lived only to complete the M-esterh 
wing. The remainder was terminated by Mr. 
James Gandon. The foundation stone of the 
part containing the Courts, was laid on the 13th 
March, 1786, by Charles, Duke of Rut- 
land, then Lord Lieutenant Previous to the 
erection of this building, the Law Courts 
were held under one roof in Christ Church 
Lane ; prior to which period, they were sepa- 
rate and ambulatory, being removed as conye- 
nience and safety made it expedient. 

Some objections may be made to the archi- 
tecture of this building, particularly to the 
dome encompassed by columns, which, owing 
to the base rising so high above the rest of the 
budding, has a very bad effect; its propor- 
tions as a detached temple would be more just : 
this defect is very visible from the opposite 
side of the river, (which is the best situation to 
view the general effect of the building) where 
the over-massive proportions of the dome and 
colonnade tend to lessen and injure those of 
the beautiful portico beneath, to which they 
should be only a second*. 

* A plan is in agitation of extending tbe Quay along the 
banks of the Ljfiey from the Custom home to. the Law Courts, 
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T^ie Exchange, in my opinion, exceeds in the 
beauty of iti interior, every other public build- 
ing in Dublin. Its form and peculiarities are 
thus described by an able artist, Mr. James 
Malt on, who has published a folio volume 
of exact and well executed views of all the 
principal buildings in Dublin ; from whom I 
have extracted some particulars in this my 
sketch, and to whom I refet those of my 
readers, who may wish for more minute in- 
formation on the subject. He says, " that on 
entering this edifice, the attention is called to 
many conspicuous beauties ; but above all, to 
the general form. Twelve fluted pillars of the 
Composite Order, thirty-two feet high, are cir- 
cularly disposed in the centre of a square area, 
covered by a highly enriched entablature ; 
above which is a beautiful cylindrical lantern, 
about ten feet high, perforated by twelve cir* 
cular windows, ornamented with festoons of 
laurel leaves : the whole crowned with a hand- 
some spherical doi&$, divided into hexagonal 
compartments, enriched and well proportioned, 
and lighted from the centre by a large circular 
skylight." Its form is that of a Cine rotundo 
within a square, and is admirably suited to the 
purpose it is destined. This building was plan* 

which will add much to the beauty, as well as to the coare* 
pienc* of th# city. 
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hed and executed under the immediate direc- 
tion^ of Mr. Tmoma9 Cooleit, who obtained 
the first premium given by the Trustees fot 
the best design ; and was the means of intro- 
ducing this able architect into Ireland. The 
foundation stone was laid in 1769, by Load 
Townshend, and was opened in 1779: its 
expence is estimated at forty thousand pounds. 

The Parliament House, presents a fa* 
$a de of beautiful architecture, and being placed 
nearly at right angles with the west front of 
Trinity College, produces a very grand 
effect Mr. Harris, in his History of Dub- 
lin, says, that it was begun in 1729, (during 
the administration of John Lord Carteret) 
by Sir Edward Lovet Pearce, engineer 
and surveyor general, and completed by Aa* 
THuaDoBBs,Esq. (who succeeded him in that 
office) about the year 1739, at the expence of 
about forty thousand pounds. 

Since the Union between England and 
Ireland, the original destination of this fine 
building has been changed/ and it is now under- 
going alterations to fit it for a National Bank. 

Trikitv College, or the University of 
Dublin, is a handsome pile of building. Its 
widely extended front, facing Dame Street, 
adds a great ornament to the city ; and on en- 
tering through the gateway in the centre, th$ 
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eye is struck with the general appearance of the 
area within, and particularly with two elegant 
stone buildings with Corynthian porticos corre- 
sponding, and facing each other on the right 
and left. The library is a magnificent room, and 
surpassed only by that of Trinity College 
at Cambridge*; it has lately received a very 
considerable addition to its collection of books 
by the purchase of the Fa gel Library from 
Holland. Various unsuccessful attempts 
were made to found an University at Dublin 
by Sir Henry Sidney, Sir John Perrot, 
and other eminent men ; but the credit is due 
to Archbishop Loft us, who, by his eloquence, 
prevailed upon the Mayor and Citizens of 
Dublin to give them the site of the dissolved 
monastery of All Saints, which they enjoyed 
by grant from King Henry viii. He after- 
wards procured from Queen Elizabeth, a 
royal charter, and a mortmain licence for the 
land granted by the city. Thomas Smith, 
Mayor of Dublin, laid the first stone of the 
building on the ISth March 1591. The work 
proceeded vigorously by means of benevo- 
lent contributions, and on the 9th of January 
1593, it was fit for the reception of stu» 



»• 



* The dimensions of this fine room are stated by Mr, Mai- 
ion (who has given an inside view of it) to be 369 feet long 50 
broad, and 40 high. It was erected in the year 1732. 
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dents*. There is an anatomical school in the 
park adjoining, with very fine preparations in 
wax : the museum of natural history is so far 
surpassed by the one newly arranged by Gene- 
ral Vallancey at the rooms of the Dublin* 
Society, that it scarcely deserves notice. The 
Provost's house, built after a design of the ce- 
lebrated Lord Burlington, adjoins the Uni- 
versity, and adds to the beautiful appearance 
of this part of the city. 

Having mentioned the principal buildings 
that arrest the stranger's attention during his 
walk through Dublin : I shall say a few words 
respecting the churches. Of these, Saint Pa- 
trick's Cathedral, and Christ Church 
are the most remarkable for their antiquity, 
and I may add only on that account ; for their 
state is very bad and precarious; and the ap- 
proach to each of them filthy beyond measure, 
and through the very worst part of the city f. 

The former is said to have been built by 
John Comtn, Archbishop of Dublin on the 
site of an older building, and dedicated by him 

* Those who wish to satisfy their curiosity more fully re- 
specting this endowment, will find many interesting particulars 
in Harm 9 * History of Dublin. 

•fLet the reader who wishes to know the dreadful and dis- 
graceful state of this quarter of the city, refer to Mr. Wkitektws 
admirable Essay on the Population of Dublin, and observations 
on the state of the poorer parts of the city of Dublin. 
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in the year 1190 to Saint Patrick. Henr* 
Loundres afterwards changed its ecclesiastical 
establishment, which was collegiate iti its first 
constitution, and erected it into a cathedral 
about the year 1225, uniting it with the priory 
of the Holy Trinity or Christ Church, and re- 
serving to the latter the prerogative of honour. 
The chapel of the blessed Virgin is said to 
have been built by Fulk deSaundford, who 
in 1271 was buried in it; the steeple was erect- 
ed by Archbishop Mi not in 1370, who also 
rebuilt a part of the cathedral which had been 
destroyed by fire *, and the lofty spire owes its 
existence to a legacy bequeathed by Doctor 
Sterne, Bishop of Clogher, in 1750. 

Such, is the ancient account of this Cathe- 
dral ; a long period, I fear, will not elapse be- 
fore the traveller will have occasion to witness 
it in ruins : for so dangerous is its present state, 
that the whole nave is propped up by poles and 
scaffolding to prevent its downfall. The inte- 
rior in point of good architecture has little to 

* The following anecdote is related by Harris respecting the 
rebuilding of this church. " After the burning of St. Patrick's 
Church, sixty straggling and idle fallows were taken up, and 
obliged to assist in repairing the church and building the stee- 
ple ; who, when the work was over, returned to their old trade 
of begging, but were banished out of the diocese in 1376 by Ro- 
bert de Wikeford t successor to Mmot. Their names are inserted 
in the ancient registry from which this note was taken." 
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notice or commend. The chapter house, which 
appears originally to have been one of the 
transepts, and the choir afford the best speci- 
mens. 

On the right of the altar is a very curious 
monument erected to the memory of the Boylk 
family*: it is divided into several stories, on each 

* The history of this nobleman is extremely curious, and caa 
scarcely be equalled either in tbe English or Irish annals. 
When he first arrived at Dublin, his whole wealth amounted 
only to 271' 3s. in money ; but by a prudent and upright con- 
duct, he lived, not only to triumph over the calumnious deal* 
ings of his rivals, but to enjoy the fruits of his honesty and good 
judgment* By his wife Catharine , daughter to Sir Geoffrey Fen* 
tgn, be had fifteen children, seven sons, and eight daughters : 
and what is remarkable, three of the dye. sons who survived him, 
were made peers before his death. Another was afterwards, pro- 
jnoted to the same honours ; and his youngest son Robert Boytc 
(so celebrated throughout Europe for his great literary talents) 
refused the proffered peerage. The same honourable fortune 
seems to have attended on the female part of his progeny ; for 
seven of his daughters were married to noblemen : and to use 
the words of his Biographer, " I may venture to affirm, that 
the founder of no family in England, was ever so far favoured 
by Providence, as to see so many of his children settled in the 
world, and disposed of after so honourable a manner.** 
.^ But I must not omit an anecdote relating to this sumptuous 
monument. The Earl of Cork having purchased from the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Patrick's, sufficient ground to build a vault 
(or his family t erected this monument over it : for which he was 
called in question, having placed it in the space where the high 
altar anciently stood, directly facing the door of the choir. The 
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of which there are figures either recumbent or 
kneeling, and is the loftiest monument I ever 
saw, as it rises nearly to the top of the cieling. 
On the opposite side, is the tomb of Lord 
Ranelagh. The figures on each monument 
are painted. Besides the above, there are seve- 
ral brasses with sculptures and inscriptions ; a 
tablet to the memory of Sir Henry Wallop 
1599, founder of the Portsmouth family in 
Hampshire, and another to the memory of the 
celebrated Dean Swift, bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 

HIC DEPOSrrUM EST CORPUS JONATHAN 
SWIFT S.T. D. HUJUS ECLESUE CATHEDRALIS DE- 
CANI, UBI SMVA INDIGNATIO ULTERIUS COR LA- 
CERARE NEQUIT. ABI VIATOR! ET IMITARE, SI 
POTERIS, STRENUUM PRO VIRILI LIBERTATIS 
VINDICATOREM. OBIIT. 19 DIEMENSIS OCTOBRIS 
A D 1745. ANNO JETATIS 78. 

Above this tablet is a spirited bust of the 
Dean, the gift of the celebrated George 
Faulkner. 



matter was referred to the Primate and Archbishop of Dublin, 
tv ho, by their letters to the King, made a certificate concerning 
the propriety of its situation. Jhe King however ordered a 
commission to be held by the L/>rd Deputy and other dignified 
ecclesiastics to inquire into the real situation of this tomb, and 
when satisfied that it had been erected on the site of the high 
altar, the King ordered it to be removed to the south side of the 
altar, in which situation it now remains. 
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Christ Church or the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity — Arch dale in his Monast icon has re- 
corded many valuable particulars respecting 
this building. He attributes the foundation of 
it to SiTiuc the son of Aulif the Danish 
Prince of Dublin in the year 1038, who 
gave to Don at the first Bishop of that See, a 
place, whereon to erect a church to the blessed 
Trinity. Several of the Norman chieftains who 
came into Ireland with King Henry the 
Second enlarged this church by adding chapels 
and other improvements. Amongst these was 
.Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
who according to tradition lies buried here. 
The figure of a cross legged knight is shewn as 
bis effigy ; and above it is this explanatory in- 
scription engraven on a tablet 

THIS AVNCIENT MONVMENT OF RYCHARD 

STRANGBOWE CALLED COMES strangvlensis 

lord of chepsto and ogny the fyrst and 
pryncipall invader of ireland 1169 qui 
ob1it 1177. the monvment was broken by 
the fall of the roff and bodye ofchristes 
churche in anno 1562. and set vp agayne 
at the chargys of the right honorable 
sir henri sydney knight of the noble or- 
der l. president of wales l. depvty of ire- 

LAND. 1570.,-u 

Archdale in his Monasticon (page 133,) 
says "that in H67. Richard Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke granted to the Abbey of 
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the Virgin Mary at Dublin certain land?, 
&c." and directed that his body should be bu- 
ried in this abbey, where bis brother Thomas 
had taken the habit of the order. He after- 
wards (page 150) adds " that in 11 76 the same 
Earl granted lands to find lights for Christ's 
Church ; that he died of a cancerous sore in 
his leg, and was interred there, within sight of 
the Holy Cross*." On the left of the high altar 
is a costly tomb in marble, erected to the me* 

•The following passage in LelancTs Itinerary, tdl. it. p. Sfc 
has caused some doubt about the place of interment of this il- 
lustrious chieftain ; Hie jacet Ricus StrongbowJUnts Gilbert* co» 
mitts de Pembroke ; which he states (amongst others) as written 
on the walls of the chapter house in the cl oysters of Gloucester 
Cathedral ; but the testimony of Giraldus de Barri who accom- 
panied Prince John to Ireland in 1185, and wrote his account 
of that country in the year 1187, (only ten years after the death 
of Earl Richard,) will settle this point in the most satisfactory 
manner. In chapter 14 book 11 of his Hibemia $xpugnata t ht 
says " Corpus Comitis, Dubliniee in ecclesiA Sand* Trimtatis in 
ipso reverend* Cruris prospectu, procurante Laurentio sedis ejus* 
dem Jrchiprasule, celebratis sotemniter evefutis, est cmmiUUvm? 

Though the generality of authors seem to think that Strong* 
bow was buried in Christ's Church ; still, I think, some doubt 
may be entertained if this cftigy has been rightly attributed to 
him. The knight bears on his shield the following arms, riz« 
Argent 9 on a chief azure, three crosses crosskfsfitctee of tie field* 
On referring to Endcrbie, and also to an ancient mauuscript by 
George Oxcen, I find that the arms of this chieftain were, Or, 
three Chevron* Gules, a crescent for difference. How then can 
this bo tW effigy- of Strongbox f 
4 
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uiory of Robert Earl of Kilo a hi, 174$ 
and executed by Cheere the Sculptor. He is 
represented in a recumbent attitude ; at his feet 
stands his son, the late Duke of Leinster; 
and at his head stands his widow and daughter 
Lady Hillsborough. The sculpture has a con- 
siderable degree of merit; but the general good 
effect of the group is much injured by the costume 
in which the figures are habited*. On the op- 
posite side, is another tomb, where the figures 
are well executed in small life : They comme- 
morate Francis Agard 1577 * and Lady Cecilia 
Harrington hts daughter and coheir, wife of 
Sir Henry Harrington 1584. This is the same 
personage whose name I found inscribed on a 
curious tablet in Beaumaris Church, Angle- 
SEA,and which I have mentioned in my notes on 
Giraldus (Vol. ii. page 1 18-) but at the pub- 
lication of that work, I did not know the place 
<§f his interment. He was Secretary to Sir 
Henry Sidney, Lord Justice of Ireland, 
and his good, character is thus recorded by the 
Historian Hollinshed. " He made choice of 
two worthy counsellors, whom for their fitith* 

*THis nobleman who died in 1743, ordered "that there do 
attend my ftineraJ but a few of my servants, and that my body 
be kept unburied for as many days after my decease as it can, 
without art or cutting open." The inscription to his memory is 
transcribed in Lodges* Pecra»e y Vol. up. 111. 
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fulness in counsel for the state, good will and 
friendship towards him, and for their integrity 
and sincerity every way, he entirely loved and 
assuredly trusted >; ojne of these was Master 
Francis ; Ag ard, whoip he comtnonly called 
his " Fidus Achates" This church contains 
other less important tombs, amongst which 
that of Doctor Woodward organist, has the 
singularity of a musical epitaph. In point of 
antiquity, Christ's Church bears a decided 
superiority over Saint Patrick's, and pre- 
sents several specimens of Saxon architecture. 
The northern front has an ornamented Saxon 
portal : the transepts are chiefly of the same 
Order, though we may trace an early introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch, but still retaining its 
Saxon decorations; of which we see two good 
examples in the aisle leading from the transept 
on the right of the choir. The choir presents 
a sad medley of Gothic and Italian architecture 
combined in the most unnatural manner. The 
annals of this Priory have been preserved by 
Archdale in his Monasticon from the year 
1170 to 1585r 

These are the principal buildings that will 
attract the attention of the stranger who visits 
Dublin : but there are others, which, though 
not equal in grandeur, may deserve the epithet 
of handsome: amongst them may be named the 
Lying in Hospital, Blue Coat Hospital* 



tBeKaxuNDb, Chuech of Saint OA*HAroNE;i 
the Tholsel, and the Rooms of the Dublin^ 
Society in the city : and KilmaikhaM Hospi* 
tal in the suburbs, and Royal Infirmary 
in the Phcenix Park. Amongst the houses jo£ 
the nobility, the mdst remarkable those of the 
LfcisrsTER, Charlemont, and Powerscouiit 
families*. 

. I have before remarked that the streets and 
squares, though planned upon a grand and ex- 
tensive scale, want neatness and symmetry to 
render them striking to the eye. Sackvilie 
Street and Saint Stephen's Green areevi* 
dent proofs of my assertions. It is not suffi* 
cient that a street is wide, or that a square en-? 
closes a spacious area f; a certain regularity 

* -. 

* To those who wish to have correct and well chosen views 
of all the principal buildings at Dublin, I strongly recommend 
the work of Mr. James Malton. 

- -fSt. Stephen's Green is esteemed the largest square in Europe 
and its' circumference is little short of an English mile : a broad 
gravel walk, separated from the street by a low Wall, and front 
the green by a dirty and stinking ditch, encircles the whole 
area, which is shaded by trees. This spacious green presents the 
level surface of a meadow, broken only by an equestrian statuef 
of King George the Second in the centre. I am rather surprised 
that the spirit of taste and improvement so highly conspicuous 
ih many parts of Dublin should not have been extended to thii* 
fine green ; a spot so well calculated for public walks, and even: 
in its present uncouth state) and with all its desagrtmens, so much 
resorted to by the public. . 



i 
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and grandeur in the surrounding house* is afr* 
aolutely necessary to render them striking: 
the good effects of symmetry are visible in 
many of the new squares in London, and still 
more so at Ba*h. 

Sunday 29th Joke. I left Dublin in the 
morning; passed through the Phcenix Park* ; 
a wide and handsome straight road with trees 
on its sides ; see the Vice Regal Lodge on the 
right, a- good modern house, with wings added 
by the late. Lieutenant Loai> HAAXtwiexz ; 
there are several smaller lodges within the 
Park* At the further extremity is the represent 
ation of a Phcenix at the top of a largp Co* 
rinthian pHrar, erected during the Lieutenancy 
of the Earl of Chesterfield. Passed 
through the village of Cast*e Knock f; Ab- 



* This park (which is about seven miles in circumference) 
was a part of the extensive possessions attached to Kilmawiapt t 
where Richard Strongbow bad founded a priory for Knights. 
Templars. The general dissolution of this military establish* 
ment took place in France as well as. in England about the year 
1312. The example of Philip King of prance was followed by 
cur Edviard the Second, each, of whom, not without reason, 
viewed with a jealo.u* eye the encreaging power ojf this, order* 
who from the period of their first establishment in 1)18, bad 
gained possession of sixteen thousand lordships* Archdale Mo~ 
nasticon, p. £%$. 

f This word often occurs in Ireland, a, corruption from jteo&fa* 
or knoikhiy a hill. Lhuyd Archctologia. 
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moTSTQWN # on the right, the seat of Mn, 
Fauxkner. Cross the Royal Canal; and see 
at a short distance on. the right the ruined 
Church of. Maixahidert. Village of Clo* 
stse ; on the left DunboYne, and Norman's 
Grove on the right: Miserable cottages made 
of mud and thatched ; many of them left in 
niins since the rebellion in 1798: roads excel- 
lent and flat; lands cultivated with corn, pota- 
toes, and pastures, but slovenly farming. Chang- 
ed horses at the Black Bull, a single house, 
which gave us no very, favourable specimen of* 
the Irish Inns* One of the parlour windows 
still bears the mark of a bullet shot into the 
room during the rebellion. From the Black 
Bull Inn to Trim, miles xii. road flat and 
excellent ; arable fields ; great flocks of tur- 
keys and other poultry kept by the peasants. 
Saw written on several houses the words Good 

4 

dry Lodgings ; by which, dry is. not meant in con- 
tradistinction to wet or damp 9 but implies lodg* 
mgs. without board, as the. same word is ap- 
plied in a higher sense to a ball without a sup- 
per. Miserable hovels still continue to hurt 
the feelings of the compassionate traveller. 

* The traveller in Ireland, when he sees the word town post- 4 
fixed to the name of any place, must not expect to find a tow* 
or village in its literal sense : as that word is very frequently at- - 
tached to the country seats of individuals. 
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Sce on the right the ruins of a square fort,wttfr 
circular turrets at the angles, called Scub-, 
IackVtown Castle-Across the River Boyne, 
a silent stream, full of weeds and rushes. Imme- 
diately adjoining the bridge on the right are the 
ruins of an abbey ; and a short distance to the left 
are those of Newtown Priory *. Trim is the 
County town of Meath where the assizes are 
held, and where large additions are now mak- 
k)g to the GaoL Inn Reilly Arms ; good f. 
.• From Trim to Mitchejlstown, miles xi. 
road good as before; country better, and more 
varied with trees, hedges and corn fields. Clif- 
ton Lodge on the left belonging to Lord 
Darn lev, who has considerable property in 
this neighbourhood. ATHBOY,a tolerable town, 
large inn nearly completed, post horses kept. 
See on the right St. Lucy, the seat of Sir Ben- 
jamin Chapman, who keeps in hand a farm 
of nearly six thousand Irish acres. On the left 
Ballinlough, a well wooded seat of Sir 
Hugh O'Reilly. From hence a road com- 
pletely shaded with trees, led me to the sieatx>f 
jpy friend Robert Stearne Tighe, Esq. at 

« . •* ■ • . v. . 

* 

* As this neighbourhood abounds so much in military as well 
as roon&stick remains, I shall defer giving any account of them, 
until 1 find leisure to examine them more minutely. 
. . fl am not able as yet to rate the good or bad qualities of an 
Irish Inn ; so different ah appearance do they present in every 
Tespect to those of England. 
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Mf tcheestown, passing by the grounds of 
Mr. Wood at Rosmead. The general appear* 
ance of this district is much enlivened by nu- 
merous gentlemen's seats, and the plantations 
attached to them. r * * 

■- In the .neighbourhood of Mitcheistown; 
there are several objects worthy of notice r 
Castle Town Delvin # , the ancient seat of 
the Earls of Westmeath has apart of its baro* 
xtial castle standing; and near it one of those 
raised earthen works, which the Irish writer* 
call rathsjf and attribute to the Danes. 

Foes and the adjoining Lake called Lough 
Lejste occupied a whole morning. Pass thg 
ruined Church of Clonarny on the right, and 
that of Archerstown on the left, near the 
newly made residence of Mr. Battersby, See 



* Delvin, in the barony from it named, a large oblong square 
€tetle, high raised, having at each corner a large round tower, 
which equaUetb, if not surmouuteth the castle, a structure 
speaking ancient magnificence. It is now wholly waste without 
roof or inhabitants. It^giveth the title of a Lord Baron to the. 
Right Hon. Richard Nugent, Earl of Westmeath, of an ancient 
illustrious family descended from Baron Jones, who (without 
the stile of lord) was of the first English conquerors and seated 
here* Vatimicey Collectanea Hibcrnica, Vol. i.p. 62. 

* Raad in the Danish language signifies a council f See Wofifs 
dictionary: and by Lhuyd in his Irish-English Dictionary is in-? 
twprefed & village, a prince's seat, also an artificial mount of 
barrow. . ■* 
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it a distance on the left the seat of Mr. Smith, 
M. P. for the county*. 

Some interesting records have been preserved 
respecting Fore by Sir Henry Piers, and 
Mr. Archdale. The former ' wrote a descrip- 
tion of the County of Westmeath, which is 
published in the first volume of Vdllancey's Col* 
lectanta de rebus Hibernicis, and contains the 
following description of Fore or Foure. 

" FoufcE, an ancierft corporation, sending 
two members to parliament, is seated, on the 
north side of the hill, which interposed) be- 
tween it and Lough Lene. This town is said 
to have been anciently a town or university of 
literature, and its name, signifying in the Irish 
language, the town of book&, and Lough 
X>£NE> the lake of learning, together with an 
island in it bearing the like name, which is said 
to have been the retiring place of the learned, 
who taught here, may seem to give counte- 
nance to this old tradition. But if this town 
were not a mart of learning, surely it was of <de+ 
votion, there being in it no less than the ruins 
of three parish*churches, more by two than the 
greatest and best town of our county hath, 

^Between Jrchcntvm and Fore, I observed on the left aide 
«f the road a tumulus which, on examination, appealed to he 
sepulchral : it was surrounded by a fosse, hut not so neatly exe- 
cuted as those on our Downs-in Wiltshire* 
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one monastery, one church or cell of an Ancho* 
ffitp, the sole of the religious of this kind in 
Ireland. This religious person at his. entry 
snaketh ft vow never to go out of his doors all 
his life after, and accordingly here he remains 
pent up all his days : every day he saith mass 
in his chapel, ivhich also is part of, nay almost 
*U his dwelling house, for there is no more 
bouse, hut a very small castle, wherein a tall 
man can hardly stretch himself at length, if he 
laid down on the floor ; nor is there any pas* 
sage into the castle, hut through the ohapeL 
He hath servants that attend him at his call in 
jut outhouse, but none Iveth within the church 
hut himself. He is said by the natives,, who 
ihold him in great veneration for his sanctity, 
every day to dig or rather scrape, (for he useth 
no other tools but his nails) a portion of his 
grave ; being esteemed of so great holiness, as if 
parity and sanctity were entailed on his cell, he 
is constantly^visited by those of the4tpmish re* 
ligion, who aim *t beiag esteemed more devout 
than the Qf dtnary amongst them ; . every vi- 
sitant at his departure foaveth his offering, or 
(as they phrase it) devotion on his altar; but 
he relieth not on this only for a maintenance, 
but hafc those to bring him in their devotion, 
whose devotions are not so fervent as to invite 
them to do the office in person ; these are called 
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his pifoctors, who range all the countries im 
Ireland to beg for him, whom they call " Tfe 
Holy Man in the Stone.' 9 Corn, eggs, geese, 
turkeys, hens; sheep, money, and what not; 
nothing comes amiss, and nowhere do they 
fait altogether, but something is had, insomuch 
Jthat if his. proctors deal honestly, nay if thty 
return him but a tenth part of what is given 
hrav he may doubtless fare as well as any priest 
of them all. The only recreation this poor 
prisoner is capable of, is to walk on his terras 
built over the cell wherein be lies, if he may be 
said to walk, who cannot in one line stretch 
forth his legs four times." An inscription fcfUi 
existing in a ruined chapel under the hill bear& 
testimony that a hermit resided there so late a& 
the year 1616. 

11 En igo Pat rictus Begle, sacra incola 6Hpto$-. 

Hoc lapidum tumulo condor, humor que \$dv4 .' 
Rupe sub aeriA monument o y et sede sacratd y 

Intemerato adyto, turn sine lobe domo. 
Quisquis is est ergo qui cernet husta, viator, - 

Dicaterem icolce f spiritus astra petat I * 

♦On one side of the inscription, a cross and two figures are 
delineated, and on the other side that of the Hermit, to which 
the word busta in the epitaph probably alludes. This chapel 
was the burial place of the Westmeatk family, to whom there i* 
t .monumental tablet bearing date 1680* : . . . . *i 
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'Besides the ruins of these parish churches; 
city walls and gateways, there is the shell of a 
spacious monastery situated in the vale below ; 
and as Sir H. Piers observes, <" built in a bog, 
but founded on a, firm spot of ground " Mr. 
Archdalk in hisMonastico?i, p. 71 1, says, "at 
Fore we find a Priory of Canons Regular, which 
.was built by St. Fechin about the year 630. 
He died of the plague A. D. 665, after having 
governed 3000 monks in this abbey. " By the 
annals of this monastery, which the said author 
has continued to the year 1 6 1 4, we learn that 
in lSGp, Walterde Lacie refounded this ab- 
<bGy 9 under the invocation of St. Taurin and 
.St. Fechin, for monks of the order of St. Be 5 - 
.n edict, whom he brought for that purpose 
fcomi the Abbey of St. Taurin in Evekeux* 
Normandy, and made this a. cell to that ab- 
bey, from which period this house has been ge» 
ne^ty called the Priory of St. Fechin and 

J§T. Taurin. . I . i •* . •» 

This monastery presents a large pile of sim- 
ple and unornamen ted- masonry : the Chapel is 
-still in a tolerable state of preservation, and has 
three narrow pointed windows. The valley in 
which this abbey is placed must in the time of 
its prosperity have been a delightful retreat ; 
.the outline is still good, and. nothing is wanting 
but wood tp render it an -attractive spot in 
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modem days; the approach to it from the 
east was protected by a strong fort, of which 
tbe earthea mound$ only Fetnam. Refcgion stiH 
maintains her rites at Fore, though forsake* 
by its cloystered rohabitftits ; lor one of the 
churchyard! is thickly crowded with tomb- 
stones, though the church is in ruins *» 

Lough I*enje lies at a short distance from 
Jfaptfu It is a targe piece of wafer, with 'three 
wooded islands upon ; it. It produces good 
trout and pike ; its banks are flat and tas&ti- 
TOted. On the north side of die lake, its wa- 
ters penetrate under the rack, and reappear cm 
the opposite side of the hill near Fore, where 
-they turn a mill. At no great distance from 
<t£ti* lake, and towards the south, is a raised 
earthen 'work, called vulgarly "The Foot or 
TuftfiAsnrs." This chieftain is mentioned by 
•many historians as the conqueror of a i^r^e dis- 
trict, and by GastAXDt75^>B£A»K!r as of thewtofe 
of Ireland. He says in his Topogrmpkiu Hi- 

* I navealtealy had occasion during my short progress, to 
remark several of these ruined churches with crowded Ceme- 
teries; and I am informed that the great frequency of diem 
-through Ireland, proceeds from the consolidation -of parishes at 
a period when the Catholic preponderated over the Protestant 
religion. It seems that the hitter tiow begins to gain ground^ 
as application has been madefor the restoration of many ef these 
dilapidated churches, and some have already betm rebuilt. 



Mrmm "J» httfus wrd Felmidii Megis (Ftid- 
iime*) tempore, Norwagitnses in magnA ciasse 
Hibermca tittora f anno vctingentcsimo trige- 
$imo octavo, apputerunt, £$c. Hortmt dux Tur- 
gesius vacatus; xmitis var Hague t<mftictibu$ et 
bcllis ntrocibus totzm sibi insulam in brevi sub- 
jugavit, et peragratis totius rtgnifnibus totarn 
tmdique terram, facts idoneis incastieliweit. Unde 
et fosmta infanta^ aha nimis, rotunda jquoque 
ac pieraque triplicia. Castelia ztiam murata.et 
adhuciniegra,vacua tamen et deserts, ex reltqum 
itiis, et antiqmtatis vestigiis hie usque in hv- 
Hernurn multa rtperies. Hibernicus emmpvpu* 
Im castelia nan curat. Sifois namque pro cos- 
iris ; paiudibus utitur pro fossatis : Tut gesius 
itaque regnum Hibernicmn aliquandiu pacifick 
ncawt, donee puellarum doio dehtfns i$Ueriif\" 
- But the .Historian L*xani> places the inva- 
sion of I&bland by TtfwzEsitfs in the year 
&1£, and not according to {jIBAmhjs in 836, 
By tbe assistance of the Danes of Ireland who 
flocked to bis standard, he oonqctered the na- 
tives, and was proclaimed -Momurch of the King- 
dom. But the Irish spirit at length revived ; 

* Feidlime, or Feidlimidius, was King of the province of 
Minister, not of all Ireland. 

f This extract from Giraldus is very important, as it not 
•nly gives an account of the Norwegian -whose name this fort 
•till bears; .tot throws some light on the earthen works with 
w4iich Ireland abounds ; but perhaps he may err in attributing 
so many of these works tft Turgemus. 
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end Melachlln Prince of Meath, fn m time 
i£ apparent peace, seized the usurper. 
- The circumstances attending this adventure 
have been mentioned by all the Irish writers,, 
and are thus related by Giraldus. " The Nor-, 
wegian chieftain had conceived a violent pas-> 
sion for the daughter of the Kino of Meath^ 
who knowing the , ferocious disposition of the 
tyrant, did not dare to irritate him by a denial. 
'He therefore, apparently acceded to his pro-, 
posal, and promised to send his daughter at- 
tended by fifteen young damsels to a certain 
island in the province of Meath *, at an ap^ 
pointed time. In the mean time Melachlin 
selects fifteen of the most resolute and beau-) 
tiful youths, without beards, orders them to be 
habited like young women, and to carry each 
4f them a sword, concealed under their gar- 
ments. Thus, accoutred, they proceed to the 
place of meeting, where they find the amorous 
chieftain and his youthful comrades, eager to 
receive the Princess and her supposed females: 
but no sooner had Turgesius transgressed the 
bounds of decorum, than the young men drew 
forth their secret weapons, an$ throwing off 
the disguise they had assumed, put the Norwe^ 

. * There is a lake in the western district of the County of 
Westroeath named Loch Iron, which may probably have bee* 
.the scene of this action,- but having never seen it, I cannot say 
if it has any island on it. • a • 
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gian and his companions to death : thus saving 
the honour of the royal father and of his daugh- 
ter, and delivering their country from the hands 
of a most oppressive tyrant 



* » 



" Cum igitur ed tempestate jttiam Regis Medensis Turgcsws ad* 
amasset; Rex tile virus sub pectore versans, Jiliam suam ipsicori- 
cedens, ad msulam quondam Mediae, in stagno scilicet Lochyreno, 
Uiam cum qumdecim pueUis egregns ei missurum se spopondit. Q«t- 
bus et Turgesiusgavisus cum totidem nobdioribus gentissua, statuto 
die et loco obviam vemt; et invenit, et inveniens ininsuld qumde- 
cim adoUscentes imberbes anvmasos, et ad hoc electos sub kabitu 
pUeMari dolum palUentes 9 cultellis quos occultb secum attulerant 9 
statm inter amplexus Turgesius cum suis occubuit." 

Giraldus Topog. Hib.p. 7^9- 



FROM MITCHELSTOWN TO TULLA- 
MORE, NENAGH, KILLALOE, LIME- 
RICK, ADAIR, TARBERT, TRALEE, 
ARDFERT AND KILLARNEY: 



Friday 4th July. — From Mitchelstoww 

to MULLINGAR XII MILES : TOad good, COUI1- 

try stoney and flat, lands chiefly pasture. See 
Martinst.own Castle in a field to the left; 
and the ruins of another fort on the right, with 
a small lake. See on the left Re yn ell a, the 
seat of Mr. Reynell, and afterwards on the 
right Killynan, another seat of the saipe fa- 
mily. Observe a tumulus on the left. Cookes- 
BOfeouGH the seat of Mr. Cooke; a line of 
most miserable hovels, with smoke issuing from a 
hole in the thatched roof: two lakes on the 
right. This tract of country bears but a ragged 
appearance, from the general want of trees, 
hedge-rows, and the slovenly state of its culti- 
vation. A large fair now holding at Mullin- 
Gar, which a traveller would wish to avoid as 
much in Ireland as in Wales. The post- 
horses met us at the entrance to the town, 



where the hostler harnessed the riding horse on 
the off-side y and did not perceive his mistake 
till asked by us ' ' If that was the custom of 
his country ?" 

From Mulling ar. to Kilbeggan xii 
miles, Road good, and mostly flat. See crowds 
of females, and many of them otherwise welt 
dre&t, flocking barefooted (more, Cambrico) to 
the fair: and near the town a large group 
performing ablutions in % pond, preparatory 
to putting on their stockings. A circular 
earthen work adjoining the road on the right; 
also a large lake called Lough Enkel in the 
same direction. Many gentlemen's seats* de- 
corate ks eastern banks, which are well wooded, 
and more abrupt than those on the opposite 

* Mr. RtKhfort's, Lord. Belvedere's, fyc. In speaking of the lat* 
ter, Mr. Young in his admirable Tour through Ireland, says^ 
" The house is perched on the crown of a beautiful little hill, 
half surrounded with others, variegated and melting into one 
another. It is a most singular place ; spreads to the eye a beau- 
tiful lawn of undulating ground, margined with wood ; single 
trees axe spattered in sow places* and clumps in others ; the 
eject so pleasing, that were there nothing further, the place 
would be beautiful ; but the rest of the canvas is admirably 
filled. Lough Ennel, many miles in length, and two or three 
broad, flows beneath the windows. It is spotted with islets; a 
promontory of rock, fringed wjth trees, starts into it, and th* 
whole is bounded , by distant hjUs.. Greftftr and more magni* 
ficent scenes are often met with* but no where, a more beautiful 
or a more singular one/* , 
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side* A church in ruins on the right, cfcmetcfy 
crowded Avith monumental memorials ; another 
in the same line and in the same state ; a lodge 
placed on the opposite side of the road to the 
entrance gate ; a peculiarity, I am told, very 
common in Ireland: ornament and cultiva- 
tion cease ; a mere spirt : dreary country returns, 
lands rather more cultivated with corn; a large 
bog; cross the River Brusna flowing out of 
Lough Enn-el ; several mills in a vale on the - 
left ; and a ruined castle oh the right. 

Kilbeggan is a small town situated on the 
River Brusna. Post horses kept, but none at 
home. Landlords name is Cuffe, who was 
knighted in a frolic by Lord TowNSHENB.dur-^ 
ing his. Lieutenancy ; and his wife still prides 
herself in her titled honours. The inn though 
kept by a Knight and his Lady, bears but a 
melancholy appearance. Continued our jour- 
ney with the same post horses ; a raised causes 
way over a bog, with deep ditches on each 
side; a narrow ridge. of hill; corn fields in- 
crease ; see distant hills on the right : another 
bottom and ascent ; road becomes worse and 
wants mending. Leave the County of West- 
heath, and enter the King's Covntt. The 
face of the country improves on approaching 
Tul la more, where I found a good Inn and ac- 
commodations at Doherty's, (the Charle- 
ville Arms) near the bridge. 
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This town was burnt down a few years ago, 
but j$ reviving very rapidly, and bears a busy 
and flourishing aspect: it is intersected by a 
canal leading from Dublin to the Port on the 
Shannon, on which a covered boat, like the 
cache (Teau in Holland and Flanders, is fitted 
up for the convenience of travellers. At a 
short distance from the town, and on the banks 
of this canal is a small square fort in good pre* 
servation. 

Saturday 5 July. From Tullamore, 
through Frankford, to Birr xix miles. 
Two miles from Tullamore is the seat of 
Lord Charleville adjoining the turnpike 
road, where a handsome castellated mansion is 
now erecting under the superintendence of 
Johnson the architect. The plan of this build- 
ing aims at accommodating the most promi- 
nent features of a baronial castle to the con- 
veniences of a modern habitation : the most 
objectionable part is the large tower which ap- 
pears to issue from the centre of the building; 
and which at an immense height is perforated by 
four large arches ; and thus its massive solidity 
and grandeur are completely destroyed. The 
whole is built with fine grey stone, and seems 
very well executed. The adjoining park is well 
wooded, but flat Returning to my carriage, I 
continued my route ; open corn fields ; country- 
ragged and stony. See a gentleman's seat on 

v 
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the left ; a roofless chapel on the right ; a long 
tract of clreary country ; road rough in parts ; 
a large extent of bog on the right. Country 
improves on approaching to Franktord, a 
small town with an inn, and a scanty supply of 
post h&ses. Here I baited mine. There is no- 
thing at this place worthy of the stranger's at- 
tention. The cultivation is good near the town, 
but it soon ceases. Turf cars busily employed 
in bringing home food for the winter's fires. A 
bog on each side of the road ; a gentleman's 
seat, and better cultivation occasionally en- 
liven the face of the country ; a nursery garden 
of firs and forest trees on the right : Would 
that they were more numerous, and that they 
found customers ! Ireland would than regain 
the sylvan honours it has lost for so many cen- 
turies, and no longer present so black and bar- 
ren an aspect*. 

Birr, formerly called Parsonstown, is si- 
tuated on the River Birr. It is a large, new 
well built town with straight streets ; the prin- 
cipal of which is terminated by Duke's Square, 
so called from a statue of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, by Cheere, erected on a handsome 
and lofty column. It .is placed disadvantage- 



* The numerous and large pieces of timber found in the bog* 
throughout Ireland, prove how well wooded the country must 
have been in ancient times. 
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ously withia a circular inclosure, and moated 
by a stream of water. At the other end of the 
town is a castellated mansion of the Parsons 
family, built (as I was informed) after the de- 
signs of Johnson the architect. At Birr, 
is a good inn, (King's Arms, Dooly) where 
I snacked *. 

Leaving Birr, I shortly entered the county 
of Tipperary, passing through a village with 
mills, and a small castle ; another ruined fort 
on the left ; corn lands ; a castle in ruins on 
the right ; a line of road as straight as if it had 
been planned by a. Roman engineer ; an exten- 
sive plain, with distant hills; bog; a slight 
ascent ; a large bog on the right ; a church re- 
built, with the ruins of the more ancient one, 
annexed. Corn, pastures, and bog ; road rough 
in parts ; a gentleman's seat on the right ; more 
wood ; another seat on the right ; the country 
improves ; plain bounded by some high hills. 

Nenagh is a large town, regularly built ; has 
the remains of a castle, with a round tower 
of strong masonry. I found goocj accommo- 
dations at the New Inn, (Fitz-Patrick.) 
Cattrell's New Inn has the advantage as to 
exterior appearance : but some friends of mine, 
who followed me, complained bitterly of it* 
interior. 

* Snack is in Ireland synonimous, with lunch m England. 

D 2 
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Sunday 6 July. From Nevagh to KiLi 
laloe xu miles; road good, but hilly. Sec 
on the left a raised earthern work. A gentle- 
man's seat, with a fine wood on the right. The 
same kind of country continues ; pastures, corn, 
potatoes, and bog. Leaving the direct road to 
Limerick, I turned off to the right about 
three miles from Killaloe, when the country 
becomes more hilly, with some steep ascents 
and descents: here I used the drag, chain for 
the first time ; as the horses had no breeching. 
See the River Shannon winding through a vale 
on the left, with a canal on its side. 

Enter Killaloe over a long bridge of 18 
arches* across the Shannon, which here rolls ra- 
pidly over an irregular bed of rock. The ascent 
into the town is rather steep. The Cathedral 
church which is situated at the bottom of the hill 
near the river, deserves the traveller's attention. 
It has lately been fitted up in a modern style, and 
its antiquities may be confined to its southern 
portal, and its font. The former presents a 
most curioivs and well sculptured specimen of 
rich Saxon architecture, of a grotesque and ir- 
regular design. This, though evidently a door- 
way, has been vulgarly styled a monument, 

* The number of arches was formerly more considerable. 
Some of them have been destroyed by the canal that has been 
cut upon the banks of the river. 
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and attributed to one of the King* of M un- 
ster. The font (now overturned) is decorated 
with arabesque ornaments in relievo. On the 
north side of the cathedral is a small oratory or 
chapel of a date far prior to the cathedral ; and 
probably the original sanctuary of the holy 
man who founded the abbey*. Its roof is 
very deep, and made entirely of stone ; it has 
a belfry, and two doorways to the east and 
west. The scenery about Killaloe is rather 
picturesque, and derives much of its beauty 
from the rapid and meandering course of the 
Shannon, which affords excellent sport to the 
salmon fisherman. To the north west of Kil* 
laloe the river forms a spacious lake called 
Lough Derg, in which are several islands : on 
one of which, called Iniskeltair, are the ruins 
of seven small church^L and a fine round 
tower. The shores also or this lake afford some 
fine views, particularly near Derry, the seat 
of Mr. Head ; but unfortunately, the town of 



* Killafoc, the seat of a bishop, and situated on the western 
banks of the River Shannon, near the noted cataract. Saint 
Mtlualobkair, the grandson of Eocha Bailldearg, King of North 
M unster, founded an abbey here about the beginning of the sixth 
century. . He was succeeded by his disciple Saint Flannan, who 
about the year 639, was consecrated bishop of the place ; from 
this time we hear no more of it as an abbey. Killaloe was an- 
ciently the resort of many pilgrims, Archdak, p. 52. 
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Killaloe is so badly provided with the ne- 
cessary accommodations for a traveller, that 
the adjacent beauties must frequently be over- 
looked. 

From Killaloe to Limerick xiii miles. 
Road good, but hilly. Cross the Shannon at 
O'Brien's bridge; foi^geen arches; banks of 
the river flat ; a village with one wide street, 
much resorted to for its medicinal spring. Gen- 
tlemen's seats, and habitations begin to thicken, 
and assume a whiter and neater ^appearance ; 
but the bog reappears. Pass close to Mount 
Shannon, the seat of the late Lord Chancellor 
Fitzgibbon, created Lord Clare. See two 
ruined castles in the vale on the right*. I 
found excellent accommodations at Swin-t 
burn's Limerick Hotel, in Brunswick 
Street. ^ 

Monday 7 July, ^roe accounts I had heard of 
Kilm allock, induced me to make an excursion 
thither. It is situated sixteen miles from Lime- 
rick, on the great road to Cork. See on the left 
a small castle ; at Six-mile Bridge, a gentleman's 
seat. On the left also is a pretty lake with 
steep and irregular banks. Enter the village of 

* From an ignorance of the country* I did not take the plea- 
sant est road from Killaloe to Limerick : I ought to have made «r 
trifling detour by Castleconnel, where I am told, the scenery is 
picturesque. 
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Brtjff through a most miserable street of 
thatched hovels ; an indifferent inn, with post 
horses. See a ruined castle and church on the 
left. The same kind of uninteresting country 
still continues ; the soil evidently richer, but 
the inhabitants more wretched in appearance 
than any I have yet Sen ; such habitations, 
teeming with a numerous population of chil- 
dren, pigs, and poultry, present a truly deplo- 
rable and affecting sight to every man of feel-* 
ing and humanity. 

The first view of this place is singularly 
striking : it has the appearance of a town sud- 
denly deserted and left in ruins. I entered it 
by the side of a lofty turretted gateway, lead- 
ing into the principal street, which is formed on 
each side by a line of houses excellently well 
built of stone ; a certain jmiformity prevails in 
the style of architecture, «nd in a great mea- 
sure ascertains their date *• Many of these 
houses have been perfectly gutted, and have 
only the outward shell of wall remaining. This 
town was fortified with a strong wall, and (as 
I was informed) had five gates, of which two 
only now remain : the one on the road to Lime- 
kick, which I have before mentioned ; called 



* They certainly cannot boast an earlier date than the reign of 
King Henry VIII: but I rather think them of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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St. John's Gate ; the other leading towards 
Charleville. The parish church appears to 
have stood within the precinct of the walls. 
The greater part of the ancient edifice is in 
ruins, the choir only being at present appropri- 
ated to the offices of religion. The architecture 
is of the Pointed Order ; and both materials 
and workmanship are good. In the south tran- 
sept is a monument of the Coppinger family, 
on which a male and female figure are rudely 
sculptured. The front of this church is ren- 
dered picturesque by a round tower annexed 
to it, and which evidently appears to be of a much 
more ancient date than the adjoining building. 
Archdale says " that an abbey was founded 
hereby St. Mocheallog, who died between the 
years 639 and 656, and that this is now the 
parish church." I jp i inclined therefore to 
think that in ancient times, prior to the foun- 
dation of this abbey, there was an oratory op 
chapel dedicated to the Saint, to which this 
round tower appertained. On the N.E. side of 
the town, and separated from it by the River 
Maig, are the remains of a large abbey. The 
architecture of this building is pointed, and 
Surpasses in decoration and good sculpture any 
I have yet seen in Ireland, but does not ap- 
pear to be older than the reign of King Ep- 
ward the Third. The east window is in a 
chaste and elegant style, and there are many 



i 
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parts of thd building that merit notice* and 
furnish good subjects for the pencil in a variety 
of points of view ; a great part of the cloysters 
still remain. Facing the east window is an 
altar tomb to the memory of the Geraldines, 
bearing this inscription, which appears never 
to have been completed. 

I. H. S. HIC TVMVLVS ERECTVS FVIT IN MEMO- 
RIAM ILLIVS STEMMATIS GERALDINORVM QVl 
VVLGO VOCANTVR .EQVITES ALBI. IOHAJWES 
CVM FILIO SVO EDMVNDO ET MAVRICIO FILIO 
PRiEFATI EDMV^NDI ET MVLTI ALII EIVSDEM 
FAMILLE HIC TVMVLANTVIL PREFATVS . . 



• • • 



Archdale, in speaking of this abbey, says 
" that the friars of the order of St. Dominick 
seated themselves here A. D. 1 29 1 : and the 
tradition of the place informs us, that the 
founder of this priory was Gilbert , the second 
son of John of Callen, Lord Offaxey. 

The historian and antiquary have cause to re- 
gret, that so little certain information can be 
gained respeoting the foundation of this ancient 
town. It appears to have been a place of great 
strength, and to have made a conspicuous fi- 
gure in the military history of Ireland. In 
1571 it was burnt by the Earl of Desmond : and 
in 1598 Was invested by a nephew of the said 
Earl, but relieved by the Earl of Ormond. 
During the troubles of 1642 it was seized 
by the Irish* headed by Lord Mountgar- 
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rett : and in May 1643 it was besieged by 
Lord Inchiquin with an army of 700 men. 
It was afterwards burned and dismantled 
by Cromwell's army. King Edward the 
Sixth granted a charter to Kilmallock, 
and Queen Elizabeth another, bearing date 
April 24, 1584. This charter grants several 
tolls and customs ; empowers the burgesses to 
elect a Sovereign ; to hold courts of record ; to 
issue actions for debt not exceeding twenty 
pounds ; to levy money for keeping the fortifi T 
cations in repair ; to grant licences for making 
spirituous liquors : it orders, that no burgess 
shall be impanelled at the assizes, except where 
the crown is a party: the Sovereign and bur- 
gesses are not to be obliged to take up arms, 
and on account of their good services in resist- 
ing that arch-traitor Garrett Fitz Garrett, 
Earl of Desmond, they shall enjoy all the li- 
berties and free customs, murage, pontage, 
lastage, in as ample a manner as Kilkenny 
or Clonmell. It also grants a fair to continue 
for five days ; to commence on the Saturday be- 
fore Whitsuntide; and the burgesses are to be 
free from all taxes except those assessed by 
parliament. 

From the Life of Sir John Perrot (published 
in 1728) I learn the following particulars re- 
lating to this place. The Earl of Desmond had 
by his wars and rebellion desolated the province 
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ofMuNSTER, and the chief actor in these cruel 
desolations was his Seneschal or Lieutenant 
James Fitz-Maurice ; against whom, and the 
the rest of his accomplices, Sir John Perrot 
was sent into Ireland, and appointed Lord 
President of Munster; and he landed at Wa- 
terford the first of March, 1572, being St. 
David's Day. And within three days of his 
landing, the Rebel Fitz-Maurice burned the 
town of Kilmallock, hanged its Sovereign, 
and others of the townsmen (as many as he 
could take) at the High Cross in the market- 
place, and carried all the plate and wealth of the 
town with him. Upon which Sir John Perrot, 
having hastened to Dublin to take his oath of 
the Lord Deputy Sir Henry Sidney, returned 
with all possible dispatch, and as many forces as 
he could collect, to Kilmallock, the late 
wasted town, where he lodged himself in„a 
house half burned, and issued a proclamation 
"that as many of the townsmen as fled, and 
were living after the said slaughter, should re- 
turn home; which they did accordingly, and 
began to build their gates, to repair the town 
walls, and. to reedify their houses. Fitz-Mau- 
rice still continued to be very troublesome; 
and the President no less eager in endeavouring 
to subdue or take him. His Biographer recounts 
many curious anecdotes of him ; of the fatigues 
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he underwent in pursuit of the rebel, of the 
challenges he received from Fitz-Maubic£ 
either to fight him with a select detachment of 
his soldiers, or in single combat (both of which 
were gallantly accepted by the President, and 
as cowardly refused by the rebel, when the cri- 
sis arrived.) Upon which Sir John Perrot, (to 
use his own words) vowed, without delay, " to 
hunt the fox out of his hole," and at length suc^ 
Qeeded. This haughty rebel was forced to sue 
for pardon, offering to submit himself to the 
Queen's mercy, which the Lord President did 
consent unto; and James Fitz-Maurice came 
to Kilmallock, where in the church, the 
Lord President caused him to lie prostrate, tak- 
ing the point of his sword next his heart, in 
token that he had received his life at the 
Queen's hands, by submitting himself unto her 
mercy. 

Archdale, in speaking of this place, says 
" Kilmallock was formerly a town of great 
note, being walled, and the houses beautifully 
and elegantly built of hewn stone ; it is now in 
ruins, yet has a greater share of magnificence, 
even in that miserable state, than any town in 
Ireland ; and a learned and ingenious writer 
% has named it "The Balbec of Ireland.' 9 It 
still retains the privilege of a borough, sending 
two members to parliament ; and the corpora? 
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tion, in a petition to the House of Commons 
in the session of 1783, style themselves "the 
ancient and loyal borough of Kilmallock." 

Such are the few and scattered memorials which 
I can collect from books respecting this once 
famous town : nor have I been able to add 
to this scanty stock of historical information 
by my inquiries amongst the most intelligent 
people of the country. Previous to the year 1571, 
when it was burned by the Earl of Desmond, 
it appears to have been a place of consequence, 
and to have had two fine abbies, the one within, 
and the other without its walls. After this con- 
flagration, I should date the building of the new 
town, when it received its valuable charter and 
privileges from Queen Elizabeth. Sir John 
Per rot was at that time Lord President of 
Munster ; and the style of architecture corre- 
sponds particularly with that sera. Kilmal- 
lock is an object highly worthy of the attention 
both of the artist and the antiquary, and as the 
former will find more than a day's work for his 
pencil, he must take up his abode either at 
Bruff or at Charleville, for the best ac- 
commodations at Kilmallock are very indiffe- 
rent. 

On my return to Limerick from Kilmal- 
lock, I encountered a funeral most numerously 
attended by people on horseback and foot. The 
funeral car differed widely from those made use 
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of in England ; being a low carriage on four 
wheels, at each corner of which was a pillar 
supporting a canopy, decorated with a lofty 
plume of feathers in the centre, and a smaller 
one at each angle: beneath was placed the 
coffin, and at each corner sat a female figure* 
The whole had an awful and picturesque effect 
Tuesday 8 July. This day was employed 
in visiting the few objects worthy of notice, 
which the interior of the citv of Limerick 
contains: the Cathedral church was the first 
building that attracted our attention ; but its 
architectural and monumental antiquities 
present no very striking features. The only 
piece of good old sculpture is the fragment 
of a monument in the south aisle to the me- 
mory of the Galway family. On the north 
side of the altar is a monument of Donogh 
O'Brien, Earl of Thomond, and President of 
Munster, reedifyed in 1678, by Henry the 
second Earl of Thomond; the original tomb 
having been defaced in the rebellion*. I ob~ 

* Donogh, the fourth earl of Thomond, was commonly called 
u The Great Earl" being of distinguished courage, loyalty and 
worth, and highly esteemed by Queen Elizabeth and King James, 
in whose court he was brought up from his youth, and was re* 
warded with honourable employments, and large additions to 
bis estates. He died in 1 6*24, and was buried in the cathedral 
church of Limerick, where a splendid monument, and a long in- 
scription in Latin commemorated his character. See Lodge** 
Peerage, VoL 2, page 35* 

s 
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served also the following whimsical inscription 
on a tablet in the church. 

V 

' " MEMENTO MORY. 

Here lyeth littcle Samuel Barinton that great undertaker, 

Offamiom citti clock and chime maker. 

He made his one time goe early and latter, 

But now he is returned to God his creator ; 

The 19 of November then he scest, and for his memory 

this here is pleast by his son Ben 1693/' 

I ascended to the summit of the church 
tower, from which there is a comprehensive 
view of the adjacent country, and the River 
Shannon, which makes a noblfe bend near the 
town. 

From the cathedral, I waded through the old 
town and the dirtiest streets I ever beheld to the 
Castle and Thomond's Bridge. Of the for- 
mer, which is (as well as the latter) said to have 
been built by King John about the year 1210, 
there are considerable remains on the banks of 
the river, but so blended with modern houses 
that they produce no good effect or subject for 
the pencil. 

, In point of antiquity, these are the only ob- 
jects worth notice. Limerick contained for- 
merly many monastic buildings, the greatest 
part of which have been supplanted by modern 
and more useful establishments. The traveller 
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who journeys through the country with a view 
of remarking its progressive state of trade and 
improvement, will feel highly gratified in view- 
ing the new town, and the numerous military 
and commercial buildings which have been, and 
are still, erecting. 

In the evening I walked to the Salmon Weir, 
distant about two miles from the city ; where 
by means of a long line of wicker work extend- 
ed across the river, with hatches, &c. the sal- 
mon are entrapped, and find their retreat to the 
salt water intercepted. 

Wednesday 9 July* From Limerjok to 
Adair, viii mijles; road flat and good; culti? 
vation better, fine crops, of wheat, and less bo£. 
Increase of trees, and amended appearance of 
cottages, bespeak an approach to some demesne, 
whose proprietor has not been insensible to the 
coipforts of his poorer tenants. 

On crossing a long and irregular bridge over 
the river Maig, I found myself surrounded by 
several venerable monastic remains ; for from 
this point of view four appear in sight : two of 
them are situated within, and two without the 

* As at this place I deviated from the great road, and was 
informed that a supply of post horses was very uncertain; 
I made an agreement at Limerick for the whole journey to Kit- 
larney y as on all cross roads the postmasters are accustomed to 
charge by the job, oxadMbitum; (prout cutqvc voluntas,) and 
not by the mile. 



waHs of Lord A© aiu's park. The first I visited, 
k situated near the bridge, and .on the right* 
hand side of the road. This is a most in* 
tercstiug ruin, and its preservation is ao great, 
owing to the hard nature of (he limestone w&b 
which it is built, that it bears quite a modem 
appearance. Its nave and choir are decorated 
with many sepulchral niches and confessional 
stalls : and on the northern side of the building 
are the cloyaters, of good pointed architecture, 
and in a very high state of preservation. Many 
of the exterior decorations of the windows are 
lost by a superabundant luxuriance of ivy. 

And here, in defiance of vulgar prejudices, 
let me make two observations suggested by 
foequent examples that have occurred during 
my various perambulations of Wales, &c. So 
great a veneration has been generally attached 
to icy, that by even hinting at a removal of it, 
I fear I shall be by many persons accused of sa- 
crilege. It is not my intention however to re- 
commend the total removal of a decoration 
so truly appropriated to the mouldering abbey, 
or embattled castle : I recommend only the 
Judicious application of the pruning knife to 
those particular parts, where the luxuriance of 
the plant conceals from the eye the most orna- 
mental parts of the building, such as its win- 
dows, &c. &e. In the abbey just mentioned, 
the eastern window ia so completely hidden, 
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that tlie style of its design can only be gnessecf 
at, and* the whqle front presents. a most ufa-* 
picturesque; mass of tbe heaviest foliage. How 
highly would it be improved by admitting the 
light tracery work of the window as a counter** 
poise to the dingy tints of the preponderating 
foliage. 

My next observation is respecting the inte~ 
tier of the building j in the keeping of which: 
I. dare venture to recommend neatness and at-; 
tent ion. Some persons I know, will imm^di-' 
ately exclaim, " that a chaos of confused stones- 
intermixed with briars and weeds, is much 
more characteristick of an abbey, and m uch more 
picturesque as to effect; and that any degree 
of order, is highly out of order. " L6t those 
who have seen the* effect of neatness, and fete 
what I did 6n the sudden opening of the doors 
of Tintern Abbey in Monmouthshire, de- 
termine this orderly dispute. And let those also 
who have viewed the majestic entrance to Rag-* 
land Castle in the same county judge, " whe-> 
ther the total concealment by ivy of one of the: 
grand machicolated towers, is not much to be 
regretted ?" I need not apply to the artist, who 
by profession and experience is taught to view 
objects in their; most advantageous point of 
view, nor to the man of taste, whose enlighrt 
tened eye and good judgment naturally point 
out to him the beauties as well as the defects of 
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bature, for their decision on this subject : for 
on impartial reflection, I am convinced their 
sentiments will be in unison with tiiy own. 

From this ruin, I entered the demesne of 
Lord Adair, and having crossed the river, vi- 
sited another abbey, whose lofty turret'renders 
it a conspicuous object. It resembles in a 
great measure the last, but is inferior as to its 
architectural decorations : it has several vacant 
sepulchral niches, and the stalls, which I have 
before styled confessionals, have oblong holes 
cut in them for the purpose of confession. The 
cloys ters also are in a good state of preserva- 
tion. I had not time to visit the ruins within 
the demesne adjoining the bridge. The grounds 
at Adair are flat, but well wooded and water- 
ed, and, like the generality of parks in Ire- 
land, not kept with that neatness so peculiar 
to the seats of British subjects in England. 
Lord Adair is a great proprietor of ruins; 
having two inclosed within his park wall, and 
one on the immediate borders of it. What 
a beautiful and fruly enviable appendage 
would they form, if judiciously curtailed of the 
over-luxuriant ivy that conceals, their fine ar- 
chitectural decorations ; if cleansed from the 
trees, weeds and briars that grow up within 
their naves, choirs, and cloysters; and how 
forcibly would the mind of the traveller be re- 

E 2 
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called to the history of past times, if the va- 
cant sepulchral niches were filled •with the re- 
cumbent effigies of monks, abbots and <caoss- 
legged knights, habited in the proper cmtume 
of the times*. Within the village is another 
rain, which I imagine to have been die Castle 
of the Earl of Desmond. 

I cannot exactly distinguish these buildings 
as mentioned by Arc hd ale. He says that a Tri- 
nitarian Friary was founded on the south side 
of the town, for the redemption of christian cap- 
tives, in the reign of King Edwaud the First, by 
John Earl of Kildare|. This I imagine to 
be the building I have described within the 
park. 

The same author adds, that an Augustinian 
Friary was founded on the south side of the 

* Should this idea meet the eye, and command the seri- 
ous attention of this noble lord, or indeed of any other proprie- 
tor of monastic remains so situated, let me recommend to their 
notice the only artist, who from his accurate knowledge of each 
varied aera of British architecture could give appropriate de- 
signs for such sepulchral effigies — Mr. John Carttr, so well 
known amongst antiquaries, not only for his ingenious works, 
but for his zeal, industry and knowledge in the science of our na- 
tional architecture. 
i Mr. Lodge, in his genealogical account of the Earls ofKHden* 
says, that John, first Earl of Kiidare, died in 13l6, having, 
amongst other acts of religion, founded two friaries at Adair t 
and these were probably the Trinitarian, and Augustinian friaries 
here mentioned. 
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river by John Earl of Kildare, son to Earl 
Thomas, who died in the year 1315 : at the sup* 
pression of monasteries, it was called the Blac*£ 
Abbey. This is certainly the fine abbey with- 
out the part, which I first described. 

If I am right in my conjectures about thesfc 
two buildings, the remaining building close to 
the bridge and within the park, must be the 
Grey Friary, which Archdale says was found- 
ed in the east part of the town, A.D. 1465, by 
Thomas Earl of Kildare, and Joan his Wife, 
daughter of James Earl of Desmond*. 

From Adair it was my intention to hav6 vi- 
sited the ruins at Ask eat on, which would 
have made but a slight deviation from my in- 
tended road to Tarbert, but the information I 
collected at Adair respecting the state of the 
road, &c. was so very contradictory (three peo- 
ple at the public house giving me three differ- 
ent statements) that I was obliged to abandon 
my original plan, and pursue the direct road 
to Tarbert. That the traveller who takes this 
route, may in future profit from my failure, let 
me recommend his giving up a whole day to 
Adair, which even if he does not amuse him- 
self with the pencil, would be profitably spent 

* Mr. Lodge, in his Peerage, vol. i. p. 84, records the founda- 
tion and endowment of this Franciscan Friary by Thomas, the 
seventh Earl of Kildare* 
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on that pleasant spot : let him return to Lime- 
rick for the night, and take Askeaton in his 
way the next morning to Tarbert. 

Leaving Adair, see a ruined tower oh the 
left ; a church in ruins on the same side, and 
another castle of larger dimensions : a second 
church in ruins on the right, and a castle on 
the left. The country becomes worse, and more 
stony, yet produces some good wheat. The 
seat of Mr. Bateman on the right, opposite 
to the small village of Newbridge, where we 
baited ourselves and horses. 

" A colony of foreigners called Palatines, 
was settled her6 by Lord Southwell about 
-the beginning of the eighteenth century. They 
have in general leases of three lives, or 31 years, 
and are not cottars to any farmer; but if they 
work for them, are paid in money. Their mode 
of farming differs in several particulars from 
that adopted by th^ native Irish: they drill 
their potatoes, horseshoe them while growing, 
and take them out with the plough : by which 
much dung is saved. They also plough without 
,a driver ; and their crops are much better than 
those of their neighbours. There are three vil- 
lages of them, containing in the whole about 
seventy families. They are very industrious, and 
in consequence are much happier, and better 
fed, clothed, and lodged than the Irish pea- 
1 
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sants. For some time after they settled, they 
Jed upon their German diet, sour crout, but by 
degrees left it off, and took to that of the coun- 
try, viz. potatoes, oat bread, amd butter milk. 
They have convenient farm-offices for their cat- 
tle and agricultural instruments, and they feed 
their cows during the winter season in the 
house, upon hay and oat straw, The female part 
of their family is industrious, both within $nd 
without doors, either in rural or domestic eco- 
nomy, and indeed a perfect contrast to the fe- 
male Irish." Such is the account given by Mr. 
Young, in his Irish Tour, of this Colony of Pa- 
latines, vol.i. p. 483. 

From Newbridge to TARBERT,by Glynn, 
xvr miles. See on the left a tower on a hill, 
iand another ruin on the right. Near Glynn, 
a. fine reach of the River Shannon presents 
itself; a ruined church on the right; Glynn 
is a small village near the river, with a tolera- 
ble looking inn : pass close to the residence f 
the Knight of Glynn. AiTarbert, a lit- 

■ 

tie village, situated on a bay formed by the 
Shannon, and on the confines of the counties of 
Limerick and Kerry, I found good quarters 
for the night 
Thursday 10 July. FromTARBERT to Lis- 
towel and Tralee xxv miles. See on the 
right a well wooded seat of the Leslie family ; 
and afterwards a fine expanse of the Shannon 
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with the island of Scattert,' on which a round 
tower makes a conspicuous appearance # ; at at 

* Front the account given by Archdak of this island, I should 
think it would repay the traveller for hi* trouble in visiting if t 
M Inmucattery, a rich and beautiful Httle island in tbe mouth 
of the River Shannon, St. Senan, of Corca Baiscin founded an 
abbey here before the arrival of St .Patrick in Munster, as some 
report; but others say, that St, Patrick hhnself wa$ tie founder, 
and that he placed St. Senan here; he had eleven churches for 
his monks, and no women were permitted to land on the island 
before the coming of the Danes into this country. The prelates 
of this noble and ancient church, are sometimes called by our 
ecclesiastical historians, Bishops, and at other times Abbots ; in 
process of time it became a priory of regular canons* In tbe 
year 816 the Danes plundered the island, put the monks to th* 
sword, and defaced the monument of the saint : and in the year 
835 the same barbarians destroyed the monastery. In the year 
050 the same people made it a place of arms ; and in 979 Mark, 
the son of Harold, a Danish Chieftain, committed great devas* 
rations on this island, taking away much treasure, and many 
Captives, In the year 075 It was recovered by Brien King of 
filunster, and Mark and his two sons, together with eight hue* 
dred Danes who had fled thither for safety some time before, 
were slain in this battle, The island was again plundered by the 
Danes of J)ublin in 1057, and by the Danes of Limerick in 1176", 
and in 117J> tve find that William Hocl, an English Knight, 
grasped the whole island, not even sparing the churches. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the abbey with several cottages, ruined 
churches, &c.&c, were granted to the mayor and citizens of 
Limerick for ever, Mr. Archdale adds, that the monument of 
St. Senan is still to be seen, with the remains of eleven small 
churches and several cells ; in the stone that closes- the top of 
the altar window of the great chureh is a head of the sainf, 
with his mitre, boldly e&ecuted, and tat fittfe defaced; aft W 
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short distance from the road, on the right are the 
rains of Cakrick-a foil Castlx*; and a 
little further, on the same side, is Li&laghtiv 
Abbey, situated on rising ground. It is said ta 
have been founded A*D, 1464, by G'Cgncho- 
vor (O'Connor) Prince of Kerry, for Fran- 
ciscan Friars of the Strict Observance. Its plan 
is very similar to the abbtea at Abair as to its 

ancient round tower cf 120 feet in height, an* m complete re- 
pair, graces the scene. This island is remarkable for the resort 
of pilgrims on certain festivals." I have been rather diffuse in 
my account of this island, as it appears to be an object highly 
worth notice, and as some future tourist may be induced there* 
by to visit it. 

* Some account of this castle, which he*calls Carrigfoile, may 
be found in Smith's History of Kerry; who says, that it was for* 
aterly the chief seat of O'Connor Kerry, so called to distinguish 
htm from (/Connor Sligo. It is built in a strong situation on a 
small island, which stands in a bastion formed by the River 
Shwnon. It was defended on the land side, opposite the island, 
by double walls, the outermost having square flankers, and the 
inward round bastions, built in the infancy of the art of fortifi- 
cation. At the back of the castle is an island, which defended 
it from being battered by shipping in the river. 

However, this seemingly impregnable place was besieged and 
taken by Sir William Pel ham, in the year 1580, and was also 
delivered up to Sir George Carew, Lord President of Munster 
in 1600. toowueff O'Connot, in conaideration of his surrender-* 
ing this place, received a grant of. land in the County oiClare* 
and a garrison was placed in the castle. 

Smith's History of Kerry, p. 22& 
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tower, windows, and cloysters. The interior of 
its nave and choir is still used as a place of in- 
terment, and its surface is thickly strewed with 
gravestones, bones and scu] Is*. 
. We baited our horses at Listowel, a neat 
little towrj on the banks of the River Feae, 
where there is a decent inn, with one pair of 
post horses. It has the remains of an old castle, 
the only particularity of which is a very high 
circular-headed arch f. On the banks of the said 

- * Mr. Smith differs somewhat in his account of this abbey. 
He says it was founded in 1478 by John O'Connor, and that it 
was dedicated to St. Laghtin, an Irish saint, who died in 622. 

f In the year 1600, Listowel Castle, the last and only one 
that held out for Lord Kerry, was besieged by Sir Charles WiU 
mot. As a chamber was preparing to place the powder in a mine, 
to blow up the castle, a spring of water gushed out in such 
abundance, that he was obliged to begin a new work, which he 
carried under ground to the midst of a vault in the castle: the 
work being perceived by the garrison, they called out for mercy j 
but he would hear of no terms but their surrendering at discre- 
tion. The ward, being eighteen men, submitted on their knees, 
but the women and children were suffered to depart. Nine of 
the English having been shot during the siege, he presently 
caused the same number of prisoners to be hanged ; and by the 
President's order the residue were soon after executed, except 
an Irish priest, named Sir Dermot Mac-Brodie, who was pardon* 
ed for the following reason. 

- Jt happened that upon surrendering the castle, the Loxd 
Kerry* s eldestson, then but five years old, was carried away by 
an old woman, almost naked, and besmeared with dirt : Wilmot 
•defached a party jn search of him, whp returned without find- 
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river, and at a short distance from the town is 
Woodford, the seat of the Knight of Ker- 
by, where there are some remains of an old cas- 
tle. Thecountry from hence toTaALEE becomes 
worse, if possible ; a long dreary flat, rough 
pastures and bog. Pass by Lixn aw, formerly 
the fine seat of the Earls of Kerry, but now 
sold. See on a hill near the road a Mausoleum, 
in which, Thomas, first Earl of Kerry, who 
died in 1741, at the advanced age of 80 years, 
was interred. He was the twenty-first Lord of 
Kerry, and was advanced to the peerage by 
King George the First in the year 1722. The 
shapeless ruins of Odorney Abbey are seen at 
a short distance to the right of the road. This 
abbey was founded A.D. 1154, and supplied 
with monks from the Cistercian Abbey of Ma- 
<jio, or Maig, in the County of Limerick : it 
possessed great riches, and its Abbot was a 
Lord of Parliament. After a most tedious jour- 
ney, our eyes were at length greeted by a sight 
ofTRALEE, the county town of Kerhy, situ* 
ated on the borders of a finely broken bay, sitt- 
ing the child ; but the priest proposed, if Sir Charles would 
Spare his life, and that of the child, to discover where he was ; 
which being granted, he went with a captain's guard to a thick 
wood, six miles from the castle, which was almost impassable, 
where, in a hollow cave, they found the old woman and the 
child, whom they brought to Sir Charles, who sent both the 
priest and the child to the Lord President. Smith's History of 
Kerry, p. 287. 
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rounded, by lofty mountains. We found tole- 
rable accommodations at the Cuqsbie Arms, 
Devine. 

Thi* town, deriving its name from the small 
River Lkich, which discharges itself into the 
adjoining bay, was formerly the chief residence 
• of the Earls of Desmond, but after the at- 
tainder of Gerald, the sixteenth Earl of Des- 
mond, in 1582, it was incorporated in 1612, 
and is now the shire town of the County of 
Kerry. It had formerly four castles, one of 
which was the residence of the Desmonds, and 
also a convent for Dominican friars* found- 
ed according to Archdale A.D. 12 13, and 
according to Smith in 1243, or 12260. Mr. 
Lodge, in his account of the Desmond family, 
says that John, son of Thomas Fitzgerald, 
sur named the Great, founded this abbey at Tra- 
lee for friars preachers; and that he and his 
son Maurice were killed at Callan by Mac* 
Cartht More in 1261, and both buried in 
this friary, which in latter times became the 
general burial place of the Desmond family: 
the military and monastic remains at Tralee 
are now reduced to a few fragments of one of 
the castles. 

Friday, 11 July. An invitation from 
Lord Glandore, and a desire to see Ard- 
fe&t, induced us to prolong our stay in this 



mighfooniiood*. We went there by the roai 
leading to the Spa, which gav£ us an advanta- 
geous view of the fine hay. Ardf£&t, (accord- 
ing to the Iterf) was the ancient capital .of 
Keeby, And its imi verity was held in the 
highest esteem. It is a bishop!* J6ee, and bo 
rough by ancient prescription, and has been 
held in xemmeudam with the Bishoprick of 

+ A day ought be saved to Ac tourist, by seeing dntfeft on 
hi? Journey from Tarkcrt to ZW*r j or a separate excursion 
might be made from the latter place to Ardfert and Kerry 
Head, from whence I am told the mouth of the Shannon pre* 
aents a very bold and tremendous appearance. 

Arthur Young gives the JbHowing account of this spot " I rode 
(fx*WcA*dfcrt) over one of tbennest strands, to view the meitth of 
the Shannon at BalHngary, the sciteof an old fort: it is a vast rock, 
separated from the country by a chasm of a prodigious depth, 
through which the waves drive. The rocks of the coast here 
are in the 'boldest style, end hdllewed by the furious Atlantic 
waves intorawmsin which they roac lit was :a dead calm, yet 
the swell was so heavy, that thereat waves rolled in, and broke 
upon4he rocfe* with, such violence as to raise an immense fpam, 
and give .one an idea of what a storm would be ; but fancy 
rarely Tails short in her pictures : the view of the Shannon is 
exceedingly noble; it is -eight mites over, -the mouth formed by 
two Iheadhuub of very high and bold cliffs, and the reach of the 
tfaer in -view is veiy extensive ; it is an immense scenery; per- 
haps the noblest mouth of a river in Europe." 

Vol. i. p. 472. 

f When I mention the Iter, I allude to a most excellent and 
useful publication called H The TostCkaise Companion, or Tra- 
veller's Directory, the third edition of which (with additions) 
was published in 1803. 
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Limerick ever* since the Restoration. Arc it* 
bale informs lis, that St. Brendan erected a 
sumptuous monastery here in the sixth century^ 
which together with the town, was destroyed 
by fire A. D. 1089. It was again reduced to 
ashes in 1151, by the hands of Cormac- 
0'CuLE^,and in 1179 the abbey and town suf* 
fered the same fate ; but its* final demolition was 
accomplished during the wars of 1641 *. 

The ruins of this Cathedral bear many marks 
of high antiquity. In the western front are four 
round arches decorated with the zigzag orna- 
ment; and the eastern front is composed of 
three elegant narrow pointed windows. On the 
right hand of the altar are some niches with 
Saxon mouldings. The area of this Cathe- 
dral is shamefully crowded with tombs, and 
thickly strewed with bones and skulls. Amongst 
the tombstones, I found one with the effigy of 
a bishop rudely sculptured in relief. 

On the north-west side of the Cathedral, 
are two small buildings; one of which bears 
marks of remote antiquity. It has a wide Saxon 
doorway to the east, and a smaller one of the 
same Order to the west; also a window cu- 
riously ornamented with fretwork ; and appears 

* Some historical account of this See, extracted from the an- 
nals of Innisf alien, is given by Mr \Smith 9 in his History of Kerry % 
page 199. 
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to have had a Saxon pillar at each angle. But 
this venerable pile of monastic buildings has lost 
much of its grandeur as well as interest, by the 
fall of a stately round tower [in the year J 771] 
of 120 feet in height, which stood near the 
west front of the Cathedral. 
. Within the demesne of Lord Glandore,: 
and very near his house, are the remains of a 
fine abbey, which are most happily introduced 
as a picturesque appendage to his pleasure 
grounds. The tower, nave, and a great part of 
the cloysters remain in tolerable preservation ; 
but the form and tracery of the eastern window 
is completely hidden by ivy, which wants the 
judicious application of the pruning knife 
The architecture of the. building does not be- 
speak a very early date. On one of the columns 
in the nave is a Latin inscription ; recording 
(as I was told) sonte repairs done to the build- 
ing. The accounts given by Arcudale, and 
by the Editor of the octavo edition of the Mo< 
nastieon Hibernicum, differ somewhat respects 
ing these monastic establishments. The former 
says that in the year 1253, Thomas Lord of 
Kerry founded a monastery at Ardfert for 
Conventual Franciscans, and that the founder, 
together with several Lords of Kerry were in- 
terred there. The latter observes that a mona- 
stery was built there in the year 1389, by one 
of theFiiz-MAURiCE family, who were Barons 
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4>f Kerry and Lixnaw: and that it was re- 
formed by the Observants in the year 1519. 

Saturday 12 Jult. From Tralee to 
Killarney xv MtLES. A dull and dreary 
tract of uninteresting country ; bad roads and 
broken bridges*, conspiring to retard our jour- 
ney to the long-wished for object of our journey. 
We fixed our quarters at the Kenmare Arm* 
Hotel, Scanlaf. 

There ended a long and tedious journey of 
one hundred and sixty-five Irish miles, in which, 
few, I fear, except the lovers of monastic an- 
tiquities, will find much amusement or gratifi- 
cation . Though the roads are generally good, 
and the inns tolerable, the country is most uni- 
formly uninteresting. A level surface, present- 
ing a succession of bog, arable and pasture 
lands, the latter much neglected ; no hedge- 
rows, and a total want of wood, except in the 
immediate vicinity of some gentleman's seat, 
compose the evidence on behalf of this tract of 
country. But whilst the feeling heart views 
with pity the deplorable and filthy habitations 
of the peasants, swarming with a numerous, but 

* I shall have occasion hereafter to state the method in which 
the public roads and bridges are repaired : as the naval time of 
settling these accounts is at the summer assizes, the necessary 
reparations are frequently delayed till near the time of the Cir- 
cuit, that the undertakers of the^'oft may not lie long out vf their 
money, 

2 
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apparently healthy population, it will ob- 
serve with pleasure, the improving state of the 
towns and cities (Tullamore, Birr,Nenagh, 
Limerick, Tralee) and feel a distant hope, 
that their increasing prosperity may ultimately 
tend to alleviate the miseries of the poor, 
and render the situation of the peasants more 
comfortable. 

Killarney — And now, my readers, after, 
having conducted them over a long and -dreary 
tract of one hundred and sixty-five Irish miles, 
to the borders of this far famed lake, the Ternpe 
of Ireland, will naturally expect a detailed 
description of its beauties ; but as it is equally 
out of the power of the pen or pencil to do 
them justice, I shall not venture upon an at- 
tempt where my failure would be certain* 

It is a mortifying circumstance* that many 
of the finest views^ in nature, and which at first 
sight make the strongest impression upon the 
eyes and the imagination, should defy both the 
powers of imitation and description. I have 
particularly found the failure of the pencil in 
lake scenery; and have had cause to lament 
that my sketches, either on the lakes of Swit- 
zerland, Westmoreland, or Killarnet, 
could convey little more than a general idea 
of the outline of the mountains and surround- 
ing scenery. In short, nature in her court dress, 
will not be copied ; whilst in her humble cot- 
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tage attire, she becomes less coy, and often- 
times assumes a greater degree of consequence, 
than at first sight she appears to merit. What 
pencil can give an adequate idea of the super- 
eminent beauties of the mountains and rocky 
Scenery of Glen aa and Cromiglaun? can ex- 
press the transient and fleeting effects of the clouds 
upon them, or trace their transparent reflections 
, in the waters beneath ? What pencil can imi- 
tate the varied tints of the numerous lychens, 
shrubs and plants that deck the rocky bound- 
aries of these lakes, or give a faithful represent- 
ation of the fantastic forms that the rocks as- 
sume ? In the name of my brother artists, I will 
answer, none. The powers of the pen will fail 
equally in description. For when I say, that 
the Mountains of ToMies,GleNa a, and Turk, 
are finely wooded down to the water edge; 
that the river abounds with every variety that 
rock, trees, and water can produce ; that the 
Eagle's Nest* towers up most majestically from 
its banks; that the surface of the Upper Lake is 
broken by numerous rocky islands, and boldly 
indented shores ; that it is backed by an almost 
etidless range of the most picturesque moun- 
tains ; that "Hills o'er hiils x and Alps o'trAlps 
ascend!" that the rocks which bound the 



* A mountain so called, from the circumstance of eagle* 
making their nests upon it. 



J 
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Lakes of Mucbuss and the Lower Lake, have, 
by continual beating of the waves, assumed the 
most singular and fantastic forms, added to the 
most harmonious colouring ; and that they are 
covered with arbutus, heaths, and the greatest 
variety of plants imaginable ; shall I convey 
any idea of this enchanting scenery ? I answer, 
no. The collected beauties of thi s favoured spot 
are so great, so varied, and so superior to any 
thing I have yet seen, cither in Italy, Swit- 
zerland, or England, that they can neither 
be delineated nor described ; to be felt, they 
must be seen. 

Stgnius irritant animos, demissa per aurem, 
Qudm qua: sunt oculis subjecta Jidelibus. 

Kilxabney however must not be passed 
over in silence ; . as some useful hints may be 
given to future tourists by one who is fully sen- 
sible of its beauties, though unequal to the task 
of describing them. 

The usual routine adopted by the guides can- 
not perhaps be altered for the better ; we had 
every reason to be satisfied with Mr. Plunkett's 
judgment" in the arrangement of our tour, and 
in the good taste he displayed in pointing 
out particular objects. The place of embark- 
ing is at Ross Castle ; a small fort, which, 

f2 
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were it not so sadly disfigured by the hideous 
barracks attached to it, would be a very pic- 
turesque object *. This approach to the lake is 
far from prepossessing, the shores being fiat 
and boggy : nor did its beauties begin to un- 
fold themselves, till we stretched across from 
the N.E. point of Ross Island to that of In- 
nisfallen *. Close to the landing place, there 
are considerable remains of an abbey, thickly 
embosomed in wood, but they present only a 



* This castle was once the scat of (XDotioghoe, and has for 
some years past been a military garrison, having a government 
appointed for it upon the establishment. In the wars of 1641, 
it surrendered to Ludlow, who was attended in the expedition by 
Lord Broghill, and Sir Hardless Waller, and was the last place 
that held out in Munster against the English parliament. 

Smith's Kerry, p. 127- 
t An abbey was founded on this island towards the close of 
the sixth century, by St. Finian Lovhar, or the Leper, son of 
Alild, King of Munster, and disciple of St. Brendan : it was 
esteemed a paradise, and so secure a sanctuary, that the trea- 
sure and most valuable effects of the whole country were depo- 
sited there in the hands of the clergy ; it was however plundered 
in the year 1180, by Maolduin, son of Daniel O'Donoghoe ; 
when many of the clergy were slain, and even in their cemeteries, 
by the M c Carthy's. In the 37th of Queen Elizabeth a grant was 
made of this abbey and its possessions, being three plough-lands, 
containing 120 acres of arable land, to Robert Cotton. The 
monks of this island, who were of the order of St.Augustin, 
have left some historical annals, which are held in high esti- 
mation. ' 
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massive and unadorned pile of rude masonry: 
adjoining these ruins is a small chapel (now 
converted into a banqueting room) which, in 
the Saxon decorations of its doorway, bears the 
marks of high antiquity. 

This island is richly decked with the greatest 
variety of wood *, and its surface is beautifully 
irregular ; it is nearly a mile in circumference, 
and comprehends more natural beauties than I 
ever remember to have seen collected within so 
narrow a compass. Strangers who visit this 
charming spot, have cause to regret that its walks 
are not better kept, and that it is pastured by 
horned cattle instead of sheep; as the trees buf- 
fer considerably by the depredations of the 
former, and the lawn would be much more 
nicely trimmed by the close feeding teeth of the 
latter. 

As the north west side of this lake affords 
ao scenery worth notice, we crossed directly 
from the Island of Innisfallen, in a westerly 
direction, to O'Sullivan's Cascade, a pretty 
water-falf, finely embosomed in a thick forest. 
Coasting under the lofty and well woodedTo m i es 
Mountain, the view opens most magnificently 

* The hollies in this island are remarkable for their size. I 
found one, upon measurement, to be ten feet in circumference : 
the total want of arbutus on this island, may arise from the 
richness of its soil ; for this plant seems to prefer a dry ajid 
rocky situation. 
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at Glenaa Point, and presents a fine semicir- 
cle of wood and mountain/ Leaving the pretty 
little cottage of Glukaa to our right, we entered 
Tunic, or Mucruss Lake, under Brickeen 
Bridge. The majestic Turk forms the southern 
banks of this lake, and rises perpendicularly 
from the water's edge # . The northern bounda- 
ries are formed by a long and narrow peninsula, 

* I was sorry to see a colony of Scotchmen transplanted to the 
borders of this lake. The Fir tree, from its uniform and never 
varied shape, but ill accords with scenery so wild and natural as 
that which environs these lakes on all sides ; and of all the different 
species of that tribe, the Scotch fir is the worst in every point of 
view, both as to profit and beauty : being almost the only fir 
that does not in its growth assume a spiral form; the quantity 
of timber it produces, is far less than in those sorts, viz. the 
Larch, Spruce, Silver, &c. &c. which measure up to the very 
top ; and the Scotch fir has this disadvantage in point of profit, 
that it takes nearly double the number of years to ripen, though, I 
will allow, when mature, it may surpass in value the other sorts. 
As to beauty, in my opinion, it has none. All the other tribes, 
though uniform in their spiral shape, have rich tints to recom- 
mend them, and, mixed with forest trees, do not hurt the eye of 
the colourist : but the Scotchman is discordant throughout, and 
its btwe foliage always offends, and never pleases the eye of taste. 
I have never seen this tribe look even tolerably well, except when 
planted together in a large mass, unmixed with any other kind 
of trees ; and then, in particular situations, they have an impos- 
ing, though always a sombre effect. I was happy however to 
learn from Mr. Herbert's gardener, that the firs were only in- 
tended as nurses to the forest trees ; and that, having performed 
their parental office, they would bend to the axe. Every 
stranger who visits this charming lake, will join with me in the, 
fervent hope that these good intentions may be fulfilled ! 
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which divides Mucsuss from the Lower Lake, 
and terminates at Brick een Bridge. All this 
line of coast deserves particular attention, and 
a very minute examination : nothing can ex- 
ceed in singularity the forms of the rocky exca- 
vations, or in beauty of effect the harmonious 
tints of the rocks and herbage. Here should the 
young and enthusiastic artist fix his seat for 
many successive days. One small rock on this 
coast, which is connected with the main land 
by a very narrow path, is particularly worth no- 
tice, from its very picturesque form, and the 
singular arched excavations beneath it. On our 
return to the Lower Lake, a sudden storm pre T 
rented the mountains and water in a very dif- 
ferent, and, I may add, a much grander point of 
view. Having refreshed ourselves and boat- 
men at the retired Cottage of Glenaa, we re- 
turned to the place of our embarkment at Ross 
Castle. 

Tuesday 15 July. This morning was al- 
lotted to the peninsula of Mucruss. On en- 
tering the grounds of Mr. Herbert, the atten- 
tion is attracted by the ruins of an abbey *, 

* At this abbey is ^either mentioned by Archdcde, nor by the 
Editor of the smaller edition of the Monasticon, I conclude i{ 
was not a very important establishment. Mr. Holmes, in his 
Tour (page 126) says, " that it was founded A. D. 1440, by 
Donald y the son olThady M'Carty, for Mi.nortes or Conventual 
Franciscans, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity : that it was 
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thickly embosomed in wood. The architecture 
is pointed ; the style bad, and of no great an- 
tiquity. The cloys ters are perfect, but very 
gloomy : a yew tree, which from the straitness 
and unusual height of its stem, has been evi- 
dently reared up within the area of the cloys ter, 
deserves notice. The cemetery of this abbey is 
still made use of, and exhibits the same dis- 
gusting and indecent remains of bones, skulls, 
and coffins, which I have had occasion to re-* 
mark before at Ardpert and LislAghtjn*. 

From these ruins we ascended an eminence 
in the park, called, I think, Drum O'Rourke, 
from which there is a most bewitching view of 
.Mucruss, the Lower Lake, and the distant 
mountains that inclose the Upper Lake ; the 
most beautiful Panorama I ever beheld. We 
afterwards examined the long and narrow penin. 

fepaired4>y him in 1468,. the year he died \ and again reedified 
in 1602 ; but soon after fell to decay, 

* Sir John Carr 9 in his late publication (page 363) notices 
this circumstance in very strong language: '< So loaded with 
Contagion is the air in this spot, that every principle of huma- 
nity imperiously calls upon the indulgent owner, to exercise his 
right of closing it up as a place of sepulture in future, I warn 
every ope who visits KiUarney t as he values life, not to enter 
this abbey. Contrast renders doubly horrible the ghastly con- 
templation of human dissolution, tainting the surrounding air 
with pestilence, in a spot which nature has enriched with a profu- 
sion of romantic beauty.*" 
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fiula that terminates at Brickeen Bridge, mak- 
ing occasional deviations to the romantic shores 
of Mucrqss Lake. There is too much unifor- 
mity in the line of this drive ; and I think it 
would admit of great improvement, by judici- 
ous openings to the bays of each lake, and oc- 
casional paths leading to the most striking parts 
of the shore : some disgusting bogs also should 
be planted. 

Wednesday 16 July. This day was de- 
voted to the Upper Lake. We embarked on 
the westerly side of Ross Island (which has 
been lately much disfigured by the working 
of a copper mine) and stretched across the 
Lower Lake to the shores of Glenaa and 
Din is Island, where we were obliged to land, 
whilst our boatmen pushed their vessel up a 
shallow but [rapid stream. This island is re- 
markable for its fine arbutus, one stem of which 
measured four feet and a half in circumference. 
We were obliged shortly to disembark a second 
time, while the boatmen performed a similar 
operation up the stream under the Old Weir 
Bridge. Our attention was soon arrested by a 
high towering rock, called the Eagle's Nest, 
rising almost perpendicularly, in a spiral form, 
from the water's edge, and richly decked with 
wood. The firing of a swivel gun produced a 
fine repeated echo, as well as the bugle horn ; 
the deception of which is very great, when you 
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know where it is placed, and from whence the 
sound proceeds. This river takes a very ser- 
pentine course; at one time confined within 
a narrow channel ; at another expanding its 
waters into large hays, with rocky banks, beau- 
tifully decked with arbutus, heaths, lychens, 
and a variety of other plants and mosses. The 
winding entrance into the Upper Lake by the 
passage of Colman's Eye is very singular. 
You see no expanse of water, but the most irre- 
gularly indented shores and bays : the distant 
perspective most magnificently closed by an 
extensive range of the grandest mountains ; of 
which those called the Sugar Loaf, and the 
Reeks, form the most prominent features. A 
pretty cottage on Ronan's Island, afforded us 
shelter from a violent storm, and a room to eat 
our cold meat. The Purple Mountain * ap- 
pears full in view from this cottage, with the 
Reeks and Sugar Loaf to the left The strata 
of rocks in this lake, are totally different from 
those in the Lower Lake and Mucruss Lake ; 
the latter being chiefly limestone, which admits 
of those fantastic varieties I have before men- 
tioned. These are of green stone, which near 
the water assumes a blackish hue, whilst the upper 
parts are spotted with white. Nature has here 

* So called from the colour it assumes, and arising from the 
stpDes that are shivered on its surface. 

1 
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proved herself an admirable painter, in adapt* 
in g the light and airy tints of the limestone 
rock, to the gay and luxuriant shores of Gub- 
naa and Mucruss; and the more dingy sha- 
dows to the bold and savage features of the 
Upper Lake. After dinner, we coasted the 
southern shores and bays of this lake, where 
the long extended range of rock and wood 
called Cromiglaun, excited universal admi- 
ration; and we all agreed to give the due pre* 
ference to this scenery. Una vox, una senten- 
tia. Leaving this enchanting spot with regret* 
we measured back the same watery track ; each 
object presenting itself in a different point of 
view. We shot with great rapidity the two 
waterfalls, and reentering the Lower Lake, 
coasted along the northern shores of Mu- 
cruss, where we observed the termination of the 
green stone, and commencement of the lime* 
stone rock. There are several insolated rocks 
on this coast, that assume very grotesque 
shapes, and none more so than that bearing the 
strong resemblance, at a little distance, of a 
horse drinking. 

Thursday 17 July. This morning was given 
up to a land excursion ; and exhibited some 
scenery totally different to that we had for some 
days past been accustomed to. We skirted the 
N.E. banks of the Lower Lake, leaving the 
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trifling remains of Aghadoe Abbey upon an 
eminence to the right, and crossed a bridge 
over the River Laune, which issues from the 
lake. Saw Dunloe Castle embosomed in a 
thick wood to the left, and continued our road 
in a direct line to a bold chasm, formed in a 
long and irregular chain of mountains, called 
the Gap of Dunloe, This narrow pass is 
bounded on the N.W. by the Reeks, and on 
theS.E. by that range of mountains, of which- 
Tomies and Glenaa are the principal. Its 
scenery is truly Alpine, and on a grand scale : 
the track rugged, but well worth the trouble of 
ascending. The horrors of the black surround- 
ing rocks are much heightened by their reflec- 
tions in the different lakes at their base. The 
scenery resembles that of the Pass of Llan ber- 
ths under Snowdon in North Wales, but the 
vegetation amongst the rocks is much more 
luxuriant This valley and pass afford many 
good subjects for the pencil, and are highly 
worthy the artist's attention. 

Friday 18 July. I spent this morning in 
viewing more leisurely the beautiful detail of 
the Lower Lake, skirting some of its islands, 
and landing on others. The rocks on Crow 
Island are very fine, and richly decked with 
a profusion of plants ; near it are several barren 
and detached rocks of the most fantastic shapes, 
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many of them having derived their appellations 
from their resemblance to other forms; such as N 
O'Donaghoe's Table, Elephant Island, 
Hen and Chickens, &c. &c. Rough or 
Coarse Island, after Inni&fallen, is the 
best wooded; and commands a very advan- 
tageous view of the beautiful bay and inlet to 
the River near Glen a a. 

Saturday 19 July. Having procured sad* 
die horses at Killarney, we proceeded on a 
mountainous expedition to the lofty summit of 
Mangerton. Passing by Mucruss, we turn- 
ed off to the left, and by a long, stony, and 
rugged ascent, reached the summit in safety. 
The pool, called the Devil's Punch Bowl, by* 
no means answers to its name, or form, being 
rather oval or oblong, than round : and there is 
another lake beyond it, which is more worth 
notice. Some of the views from this lofty emir 
nence are striking ; particularly that of Ken- 
mare River extending to the sea; and the 
coast towards Bantry Bay. Towards the 
west we saw Castlemain and Dingle Bay; 
and beyond them the Shannon. But the 
grandest object, and nearer at hand, is that 
magnificent range of mountains, west of the 
Upper Lake; of which the Reeks, and the 
Sugar Loaf are the most conspicuous. The 
numerous lakes which are interspersed amongst 
these mountains in every direction, have a very 
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lingular effect By the recommendation of 
our guides, we sent our horses back by the way 
they came, and descended the mountain in 
* direct line, over a pathless track of heath, 
bog, and rock ; a journey which I recommend 
every future tourist to avoid. We joined our 
horses on the road leading frdm Killarnet to 
Kenmare, and on our return enjoyed a very 
advantageous view of Mucruss and the Lower 
Lakes. 

Sunday 20 July. The usual routine be- 
ing now accomplished *, we spent a few hours 
in examining Lord Ke^mare's Deer Park: 
which, according to If ish custom, is detached 
from the mansion house. The grounds are irre- 
gular and well wooded, commanding some pleas- 
ing views of the Lower Lake, but inferior to 
many we had before seen. There is a pretty 
glen watered by a mountain stream. A great 
portion of this park, and indeed the finest part 

* Although the places I have mentioned, are those to which 
the attention of the tourist is usually confined, I am con- 
vinced that many equally beautiful spots might be discovered by 
those who have time at command, and inclination to make use 
of that time to advantage. Less time certainly ought not to be 
allotted to Kitlarney than one entire week; and another- could 
tie very pleasantly employed, in retracing the same ground. 
Hie Upper Lake demands a second visit; for there are so many 
attractions on the road thither, that, on arriving there, and cal- 
culating the time required for the ♦return, there is too little left 
for a satisfactory examination of its many and varied beauties. 
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of it with respect to timber, is let to Mr. Cro- 
n an : the whole, if united, would form a noble 
demesne, and a delightful residence ; for at pre* 
sent all the beauties of the lake are totally lost 
to its noble proprietor, owing to the bad situ- 
ation of his mansion house. Neither does the 
residence of Mr. Herbert command to advan- 
tage those natural beauties which he possesses 
in a still greater degree than Lord Ken mare. 
Strangers also, on coming to Killarnet, ex- 
perience a great mortification in finding that 
the object of their attention, is so far removed 
from the place of their residence ; and that the 
shores of the lake are not within the distance 
of a moderate walk *. Neither do I think that 
the regulations respecting boats, though at first 
sight very plausible, tend to the comfort of the 
tourist. Their prices are fixed f; their number 
limited, and at the command of one individual, 

* The shores to the north-east of Ross Castle, are flat and bog- 
gy ; those to the south-east of it, command a beautiful view of 
Glenaa and Tannics in front; but being occupied by the villas of 
Mr. Herbert of Cahirnane, and of Mrs. Delamzy, the public are 
deprived of those walks and enjoyments that the banks of this 
lake would otherwise afford. 

t These prices are thus regulated, and a written account of 
them is fixed up over the chimney of the hotel, for the infor- 
mation of travellers. Boat 5s. per day, and as much more to the 
Steersman as you please. Ss. to the Bugle, 2s, 2d. to each Boat- 
man on the Upper Lake, and ls.7*d* on the Lower Lake, with 
their dinners and liquor each day. 
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whereas if a general licence was given to keep 
boats on the lake, I am convinced that the 
public would be both better and more reason- 
ably served. The true enthusiast, the lover of 
nature, and the artist, would wish, after having 
had a general introduction to the different 
lakes, to revisit them at his ease, and survfty 
their manifold beauties in detail : but this, from 
want of small boats, he cannot do : he cannot 
at his pleasure, ramble down to the lake, take 
his boat, and amuse himself for a few hours on 
its enchanting banks ; the scheme and arrange- 
ment of each day must be preconcerted, the 
boat bespoken, the dinner ordered, &c. &c. ; in 
short, difficulties and expence will ultimately 
exhaust the patience and the purse of even 
the most sanguine admirer of nature* 

I have seen no spot more adapted for the 
school of a landscape artist than Killarney; 
and where he may study all the component 
parts of a fine picture with greater advantage. 
The rocks that bound the shores of Mucruss 

* The plan mentioned by Mr Arthur Young, in his Irish Tour, 
(vol* i. p. 459) is admirable; and I am surprised it never has- 
been adopted. He there recommends the building of a spacious- 
hotel on the immediate shores of the lake, which should furnish 
to travellers every accommodation and comfort of an English 
Spa within doors^ind all the necessaries for amusement without, 
This intelligent and observing author has devoted several pages 
to the description of Killarney and its environs, which are welt 
worth the perusal of those who intend to visit them. 
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lihd the Lower Lake, with their harmonious 
tints, and luxuriant decoration of foliage, 
stand unrivalled, both in form and colour- 
ing. The character of the mountains is as 
grand and varied, as the lakes in which they 
reflect their rugged summits ; and the incon- 
stant state of the climate subjects each to the 
most sudden changes, and produces the most 
admirable effects of light and shade imaginable. 
Here, in short, in this western Tempe, the 
artist will find every thing he can possibly 
wish: the beautiful in the Lower, and Mu- 
causs Lakes ; the sublime in the Upper Lake ; 
variety in the river that connects the lakes, and 
the savage in the mountains that form the Pass 
of Dunloe* 

Monday 21 JuLYf. Leaving Killarney 
with regret, I continued my journey, towards 
Cork, stopping the first night at Mill Street, 
xvi miles, where I found a good inn. The road 
is very rough, and according to an Irish expres- 

* The accommodations which we found at Scanlan's Hotel, 
the Kcnmare Armx y were both good and reasonable. Our charges 
as follows: Dinner 3s. 3d. per head. Breakfast Is. 7id. Tea 
Is. Id. Horses per night 3s. 3d. Beds Is. to those who had 
horses, and ls.7}d. to those who had not. The provisions were 
excellent in their kind, and the supply of sea and fresh water 
fish was very good. Lodgings are rather dear, the usual price 
being 2s. Sd. for each room per night. 

* On leaving Killarney, I was again obliged to make a bar- 
gain for post horses to conduct me to Cork, - 

O 
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sion, as straight as a gun barrel, On the right 
is a continued range of mountains, amongst 
which the figure of those called the Pap? a, in 
very singular # . The face of the country pre*- 
gents an unvaried continuation of heathy bog , 
and woodless enclosures ; hut the numerous 
fragments of roots of trees, and timber dug 
out of the hog, prove that in former times, the 
surface of this country bore a very different *|*- 
peanjnue. We met on the ro*d numerous troops 
pf packhorses conveying casks of salt butter 
from the interior districts to Cork. 

Tuesday 22 Julv. From M*l£ Stpist to 
Cork, xxiii *i ii<£* At a short distance from 
Mill Street is a tedious, but gradiisd ascent, 
of four miles, over a very rough road ; heathy 
mountains and uninteresting scenery ; a con- 
tinued deluge of rain rendering every object 
still more dreary. We at length found a halting 
place, at a little inn, called the Ten Mile 
House, where having broken one of my carriage 
springs, I had great reason to complain of im- 

* These two mountains hays derived (his W99 fiWfc tfeeir 
round and equal form, resembling the b\*nia& fcreas^; two Ifttle 
protuberances in tl^e centre of each (and which { svwpeqt to, fee 
QofneddfJ make the resemblance still greater* and Aw M© 
more appropriate. The Carneffl and the TCiqnafas qf tatffe w*re 
\h$ common monuments which the anient Brians er$ete4 in 
honour of their great men; and $ e materials of t^eir constric- 
tion were ftrphably determined by t^e circumstance whether 
the country was stqj\y 0$ not. 
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posing charges made both by the landlord, 
and the blacksmith, whose assistance was 
wanting to mend the fracture. On speaking to 
the waiter about him, he told me, " that the 
people of this district were very tough and 
quarrelsome." The hills continue, and the road 
improves a little, but is still bad* Cultivation 
mends, and some good crops of wheat and bar- 
ley testify the fertility of the soil. See on 
the left a castle amongst woods, and another 
nearer Cork, on the side of the River Lee ; but 
the misty state of the atmosphere obscured alt 
these views, which appear to be rich, as well as 
those of the City of Cork, We lodged at 
Scraig's Hotel, in George Street, a large 
but dirty inn. 

Wednesday S3 July. The City of Cork af- 
fords more matter of information to the commer- 
cial, than to the antiquarian tourist ; for it bears 
the resemblance of a wealthy trading town in 
England, and has no churches *, monuments, or 

* The Cathedral, dedicated to Skrint Fmbajrr> was founded by 
that Saint m the 7th century ; and by length of time it fell into 
decay and ruin. In the year 1725, it was taken down, in order 
to be rebuilt, and was finished in 1735. The expence of this 
battering' was defrayed by a parliamentary tax ef Is. per ton 
laid on all Cods and calm, consumed within the City of Cork. 
A round tower stood formerly in the churchyard, a little de- 
tached from the church. 

Smith'* History of Cork, vol. i, p. 372. 

G 2 
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other ancient buildings worth notice. The 
streets are wide and airy, and the principal 
bridge reminded me of the elegant Ponte 
della Trinita over the River Arno at Flo- 
rence. The Parade, a spacious street, is orna- 
mented with an equestrian statue of King 
George the Second. 

Mr. Newenham's pleasure boat conducted 
us from Cork to his seat at Coolmore, on the 
S. W. side of the haven. The banks of the River 
J^ee are thickly studded with gentlemen's vil- 
las, and grounds well wooded, which give it a 
rich and cheerful appearance. Near the Vil- 
lage of Passage, the channel contracts it- 
self. Leaving Monkstown on our right, and 
Cove, with the Islands of Spike and Hawl- 
bowling, to the left, we landed near the seat 
of Mrs Connor, and walked to Coolmore, 
which is distant about a mile from the shore of 
the harbour. 

Thursday 24 July. The whole morning was 
spent on board Mr. Newenham's hooker *; 
and a more delightful, animated, and novel wa- 
ter excursion was never experienced. The gen- 
tlemen residing near the harbour, have esta- 
blished a club; the members of which meet 
every Thursday during summer at a certain ren-r 

* The vessels so called are of a very particular construction : 
they sail well, are very safe, and excellently well adapted to 
water excursions. 
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dezvous. Each vessel bears the Admiral's flag 
in its turn, and on that day all the other vessels 
are subservient to the orders issued by its com- 
mander. Those orders are given by hoisting flags 
of different colours, and of which they have a 
great variety. Our host, Mr. NEtrENHAM,being 
Admiral for the day,our amusement and interest 
were much increased, by seeing minutely the 
mode of proceeding. Near the mouth of the 
harbour * a signal was given to chase, as far as 
Poor Head ; and another to return to Monks- 
town, on which occasion every vessel endea- 
voured to make the best of its way to the destined 
goal. The numerous vessels maneuvering, tack- 
ing, and vying with each other, with their 
sails illuminated by a bright sunshine, formed 
the most picturesque scene imaginable, and 
which was much heightened by a stately fri- 
gate sailing out of the harbour, in the midst 
of the smaller craft, and by the dismasted 
wrecks of two merchantmen, that had narrowly 
escaped the vengeance of a dreadful storm, and 
were seeking shelter in this noble port. This 

*Tbis noble harbour/ in which the whole British navy could 
ride at anchor in safety, is about a mile wide at its opening, be- 
tween Ram Point and Dogs Nose. Poor Head and Cork Head 
form two more distant boundaries of it. A survey of the whole 
harbour was made in 1801, by Admiral Knight, and is sold at 
Cork. 
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aquatic expedition, during which we made the 
circuit of a large part of the harbour, presented 
the different islands and shores to great advan- 
tage. The town of Cove is increasing rapidly 
in buildings and commerce, and from the su- 
perior advantages it possesses over Cork, bids 
fairly, in the course of time, to supplant it; for 
here the merchant can unload his cargo in the 
sight of his own storehouses ; whereas all heavy 
vessels destined for Cork, are now obliged 
to unship them at the village of Passage; 
the River Lee not affording a sufficient depth 
of water to convey them to'XJoRK. 

Saturday 26 July. I embarked on board 
Mr. Newen ham's row boat, from the beauti- 
ful grounds of Mrs. Connor, which appear to 
me to be the pleasantest on the harbour, in 
point of situation, and to command the best 
view of this fine sheet of water. In a little more 
than an hour, by the help of oars and a sail, we 
traversed nearly the whole length of the har- 
bour from west to east, and landed at Rostyn- 
nan ; the ancient seat of the Inchiquin family, 
delightfully situated on the S. East shores of 
this noble bay, and commanding a view of 
it in its greatest extent from an elevated ter- 
race, on which some guns are mounted. On this 
terrace is a statue of Admiral Hawke : the po- 
sition of which rather surprised me, as the back 
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of this celebrated warrior was turned upon the 
very element, on which he had acquired such 
immortal honour *♦ 

* The victory obtained by Arftoifai Itatvke oveT Conflans, 
gave rise to fne following spirited song.- 

" The watery god, great ftffytune, lay 
In dalliance soft, and amorous play 
On Amphitritc's breast : 
When uproar rais'd its horrid head ; 
"*" His palace shook, the Tritons fled, 
And each his fear confessed. 

Loud thunder shook his wide domain, 
The liquid world was wrapt in flame, 
The god amazed spoke; 
' Ye winds go forth, and make it known, 
Who dares to shake my coral throne, > 

And veil my realms in smoke ?' 

The winds submissive to his nod, 
Sprung strongly up to obey their god, 
And saw two fleets at sea ; 
The one victorious Hawhef was thine, 
The other Gonflan's broken line, 
In terror and dismay* 

Amaz'd they saw Britannia's sons 
Destruction deal from all their guns, 
Their conquering, shouts resound. 
While vanquished Gallia's hapless, slaves,* 
Sunk to their deaths in briny graves, 
Beneath the deep profound. 
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I was told, that the following circumstance 

The winds, return'd, and told their chief, 
That France was. ruin'd past relief, 
And Hawke triumphant rode. 

« 

* Hawke!' Neptune cry'd, ' why who is he? 
Who thus usurps my power at sea, 
And dares defy a god r' 

The winds reply 'd, ' In distant lands 
There lives a king, who Hawke commands, 
Who scorns all foreign force ! 
And when his floating castles roll, 
From sea to sea, from pole to pole, 
Great Hawke directs their course. 

And when his winged bullets fly, 

To punish fraud and perfidy, 

And scourge a guilty land : 

Then gallant Hawke serenely great, • 

Though death and horror round him wait, 

Fulfils the dread command/ 

Neptune with wonder heard the story, 
Of George's power and Britain's glory, 
Which time shall ne'er subdue. 
Boscawen's deeds and Saunders' fame, 
Join'd with brave Wolfe's immortal name, 
And cry'd, ' Can this be true ? 

A King! he needs must be a God, 
Who has such heroes at his nod, 
To govern earth and sea : 
I yield my trident and my crown, 
A tribute due to such renown, 
Great George shall rule for me/ 
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gave rise to placing the figure in this position : 
Upon the defeat of the French fleet, command- 
ed by Co n flans, in the year 1759, the City of 
Cork ordered a statue to be cast of the Eng- 
lish Admiral Hawke ; but on its completion, 
some objections were made to the expence by 
the citizens; upon which the noble Inchiquin 
said, " that he would pay for it,'* which he did; 
and, as a rebuke, , placed the Admiral's figure 
on a pedestal, with his back turned towards 
the ungrateful city. Mr. O'Brien, the pre- 
sent inhabitant of the place, and who, on the 
death of the Marquis of Thomond, succeeds 
to the Earldom of Inchiquin, told me a most 
singular anecdote relating to this same statue, 
and which, in a less enlightened age than the 
present, might have been considered as ominous; 
" that the Admiral's right arm, which grasped 
a sword, fell off on the very day that the French 
landed on the coast of Ireland, at Bantry 
Bay V 

* Friday IS May 1759, Admiral Hawke sailed with the 
grand fleet under his command from Portsmouth. In the 
month of November he was obliged to put into Plymouth, hav- 
ing been driven off his station before Brest by a hard gale of 
wind. On the 20th instant, the engagement took place between 
him and Conflans, and victory decided in favour of the Eng- 
lish. In February, 1760, being thanked by the House of Com- 
mons, he thus gallantly replied, " I own myself greatly at a loss, 
as to the proper manner of acknowledging the great honour 
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The luxuriance of the evergreens at Ros* 
tynnan, bespeaks the mildness of the climate* 
Many judicious alterations and improvements 
are at this time carrying on, both in the house 
and grounds. 

The Bishop of Cioy^e's carriage conveyed 
me from hence to his episcopal residence, dis- 
tant about two miles. In my way, I passed by 
Castle Maht, the seat of the LotfGfij&tD fa- 
mily ; where there is a druidical monument thns 
described by Smith in his History of Cork, 
p. 140. 

" This altar consists of a large stone 15 feet 
long, and 8 in breadth, of a rough irregular fi- 
gure, approaching to an oval form. The higbea* 
part of it is nine feet from the ground ; it if 
supported by three other great stones. Adjoin- 
ing to it is a large round flagstone or table, 
which was probably used far catting tip th# 
victims for sacrifice." I felt much mortified 
in not having seen this relic of antiquity, owing 
to my want of previous information as to its 
situation. 

conferred upon me by this august house, in their distinguished 
approbation of my conduct on the 20th of November last. In 
doing my utmost, I only did the duty I owed my KTing and 
Country, which ever has been, and shall be, my greatest ambi- 
tion, to perform faithfully and honestly to the best of my abi- 
lity/' In March, 176o> the freedom of the City of Cork was 
presented to him in a golden box. 
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The town of Cloyne, with its round tower*; 
embosomed in wood, appears to great advan- 
tage from an eminence to the north east, which 
commands also a good view of Cork Harbour 
on one side, with Bali cotton Bay and the 
ocean on the other. The Cathedral Church is 
a plain building, neatly kept, and without any 
turret or steeple. It is neither remarkable for 
any ancient architectural decorations, nor se» 
pulchral monuments. Its choir, repaired by Bi* 
shop Agar, in 1776 f, is a mixture of Gothic 
and Italian architecture* The eastern window 
is rich, and so like the one in the Abbey of 
Kilm alloc k, that they appear as if cast in the 
same mould: the western window was formed 
by three narrow pointed arches, which from 

* This found tower is situated in tine street of the town, and 
at a short distance from the western front of the church; but 
as I purpose collecting all the information I can respecting these 
singular buildings under one head, I shall say no more of this 
tower at present. 

t In erecting the present cross wall, at the entrance of the 
choir, in 1 776 ; as the* workmen dag deep in the nave to lay the 
foundation, they discovered a row of grayes, of a singular con- 
struction, consisting of brick cells exactly suited to the size and 
shape of the body contained in each, and one of them ended* at 
the shoulders, nor were any of the skull bones to be found with 
the body. It is therefore not improbable, that the bead of the 
owner may have been fixed on Cork gates in the times of turbu- 
lence ; as they appear, from the print given us of that city, in 
the Pacata Hibernia, to be full of these trophies* CJoyne MSS. 
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their resemblance to that instrument, have been 
called lancet. The window of the southern 
transept appears also to have been formed of 
five similar arches. The tombstones are very 
numerous in the cemetery, owing to the attach- 
ment which even the catholics still bear through- 
out Ireland, to these ancient churches. 

In the eastern part of the churchyard, which 
is^large and well planted*, the ruins still re- 
main of a small edifice, known by the name of 
Saint Colman's Chapel; which was probably 
one of those stone oratories, or early churches, 
of which specimens are still to be seen at Kil- 
laloe, and St. Douloughs, near Dublin. The 
length of it is 30 feet in the clear ; its breadth 
19; and it stands east and west. 

Original and authentic historical information 
is with such difficulty procured in Ireland, that 
I need make no apology to my readers for in- 
serting the following account of Cloyne, 
which was given me by my friend the bishop of 
that diocese. Mr. Archdale very justly and 
feelingly observes, that, " involved in darkness 
and obscurity, in vain we search for the origin 
of our religious foundations. The improbabi- 
lities and fictions of monkish legends, are often 
our only evidences, and we are frequently oblig- 

* These trees are supposed to have been planted by Bishop 
Moult, in 1730. 
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fed to adopt the palpable anachronisms of such 
writings, in the place of authentic documents 
and chronological certainty." 

The town of Cloyne is situated on a 
small limestone eminence, gently rising in the 
midst of the valley, through which there might 
once have been a communication from Cork 
Harbour to the sea ; and this eminence might 
have been an island surrounded by water, 
and afterwards on the water partially drying 
U P> by a deep bog, and at present by rich, 
and in general, well improved meadows, to 
which the plantations about the church aad 
see house, with the round tower, appearing 
everywhere above them, give a good effect. 
On this spot Saint Colman, before the year 
'600; is supposed to have founded his church ; 
and the security of it must have received no 
small addition from the circumstance of a 
cave, which is on the most elevated part of 
it, extending in various branches under ground 
to a great distance. In those unsettled and 
barbarous ages, caves of this sort were resorted 
to by the natives, on the first appearance of 
an enemy, and the invaders seldom being able 
to make a long stay, the wives and children 
of the peasants, and perhaps even their cattle, 
"would remain in tolerable safety till the coun- 
try could assemble in their defence. It is 
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certain, that places of refuge of this sort, were 
looked upon as of so much necessity, that 
in some of the Hebrides, we find artificial 
caves constructed for the purpose ; and when 
nature had provided one so deep and roomy 
as this, the rude inhabitants of the times, 
would as naturally graze their flocks, and 
build their huts in its neighbourhood, as in 
latter days, they raised their cottages under 
the shelter of a Norman castle. This idea will 
also receive confirmation from the name of the 
town, Cluaine, signifying a cave in the Irish 
language. * 

This cave is in a field now called the Rock 
Meadow, forming a part of the Bishop's de- 
mesne, a little east of his garden wall ; and 
though having been long neglected, and the 
drains from it choked up, it is generally full 
of water in winter ; yet there is a large arched 
passage running some hundred yards, and still 
traversed every dry summer, to another mouth 
in the shrubbery, north of it. A third, but 
amallcf opening* is also visible in the high 
ground above the pond ; a fourth, near the 
toad to the commons, and these, or similar 
entrances*, being known to the first inhabit- 
ants* gave the Irish name to the whole of 
this tend (which since the enclosure is pre- 
served in the small field adjoining it) of Mo- 
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nelusky, or the Field of Caverns. The an- 
cient names of the neighbouring fields and 
grounds, speak the savageness of this place in 
former times. Knoc ka Mabuc, is the Hill 
of the Grey Dog, or Wolf. Park #a Drislig, 
the Field of Briars. Mone ar An i sky, the 
Meadow of the wild Boars y &c. &c. 



FROM CLOYNE TO YOUGHAL, LIS- 
MORE, FERMOY, MALLOW, CHARLE- 
VILLE, TIPPERARY, CASHEL, KIL- 
DARE, AND DUBLIN. 



Monday 28 July. The neighbourhood of 
Cloyne not affording me a supply of post 
horses, the Bishop obligingly forwarded me to 
Youghal, xn miles. Open champaign coun- 
try and well cultivated : enclosures small, soil 
apparently very rich. Passed through the de- 
mesne of Lord Shannon, which is kept with 
greater neatness than any I have yet seen dur- 
ing my tour. The mansion is a large white 
house, with a pool of fine water on one side of 
it, and a ruined castle totally enveloped in ivy 
near it The Village of Castle Martyr *, with 

* Castle Martyr, formerly Bally Martyr, was the seat of a 
branch of the Fitz-Geralds, called Seneschals of ImokiUy, A.D. 
1420, 9th Henry V. James, Earl of Desmond was constituted 
Seneschal of the Baronies of ImokiUy, Inchiquin, and the town 
of Youghal, during life, by James, Earl of Ormond, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. From this Earl of Desmond, the branch of 
the Fit z-Ger aids had this title* In the year 1663, Castle Martyr 
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its neat whitened houses adjoins the noble- 
man's seat Pass through the village of Kil- 
leagh, and catch a sight of the sea, with a 
rich valley on the right leading to it. The 
descent to Youghal is rather steep, command* 
ing a pleasing view of the Blackwater. Stop* 
ped at Campbell's Hotel in the principal street. 
The road from Clovne is rough in a few parts, 
but on the whole tolerably good. 
* The Parish Church at Youghal deserves 

Martyr was incorporated by the interest of the first Earl of 
Orrery, who erected it into a borough, with the nomination of 
the chief magistrate, recorder, town-clerk, 6rc. to the Earl and his 
heirs for ever, and with a privilege of sending two members to 
parliament* Smith's Cork, vol. L page 125. 

* The origin of this mo nasticf building being rather singular, 
I shall transcribe the account of it from Mr. Archdak's Monas- 
ticon, p. 80. A monastery was founded at Youghal, for Francis* 
cans, in the year 1224, by Maurice Fitz Gerald, who, it is said, 
erected this house on the following occasion. Being about to 
build a castle in the town, and the workmen who were digging 
the foundation, on the eve of some festival, requesting a piece of 
money, to drink his health, he directed his eldest ton to give it, 
who, instead of obeying, abused the said workmen, at which 
Maurice was so concerned, that he altered his design, and 
changed the castle into an abbey. The founder was Lord 
Justice of Ireland, in the years 1329 and 1239 ; after which, he 
retired to this monastery, where he took on him the habit of St. 
Francis; and dying the 8th of May, 1257, was interred there in 
the habit bf his order. This was the earliest foundation in Ire- 
land for the Order of St. Francis. Thomas, the second son of the 
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notice. On entering the gates of the church- 
yard, a magnificent window, richly decorated 
with tracery work, suddenly meets the eye: 
but before I describe the exterior of this 
building, I shall make some remarks on the 
interior parts of it. The nave of the church 
has six pointed arches, supported on pilasters, 
with two transepts, and two side aisles. The 
southern transept forms a chapel, belonging to 
the Devonshire family. " According to 
Smith, vol. i. p. 111. this south wing was for- 
merly called the Chauntry of our blessed Sa- 
viour. It was purchased from the mayor and 
corporation of YouGHAL,by the Earl of Cork, 
March 29, 1606, by which deed, he was not to 
molest the ancient burials in this place. He re- 
paired the chapel, and in his lifetime, erected an 
handsome monument for his family, according 
to the taste of those times, in marble and ala- 
baster." This nobleman is here represented in 
a recumbent posture, under an arched recess, 
leaning on his left arm, habited in long robes, 
and with a ruff round his neck : on each side is 
a female figure kneeling under a niche, support- 
ed by two Ionic pillars. Underneath the Earl's 

• 

effigy, are small representations of his nume- 

founder, completed the building at his own ex pence, and dying 
on tho2ffth May, A. D. 126*0, was interred here; as were seve- 
ral other noblemen of the house of Desmond. 
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rous progeny ; and above it, is the effigy of his 
mother, leaning her left arm on a bible, and 
supporting her head. This tomb, which is paint- 
ed, and in the Italian style of architecture, is in 
a very bad state of preservation *. In the same 

4 I 

chapel are the rudely sculptured effigies of 
Richard Bennet, and Aiis Barry, his wife, 
.the last of whom, in the annexed inscription, h 
said to have been the first foundress of it, which 
being demolished in the time of the rebellion, 
and their tomb defaced, was reedified by 
Richard,* Lord Boyxe, Baron of Youghal, 
who, to revive their memory, repaired this 
tomb, and had their figures cut in stone, placed 
thereon in the year 1619. 

In the northern transept there is an ancient 
effigy in stone, apparently of an ecclesiastic, 
resting his head upon a cushion, with a bird in 
his hands, and a lion at his feet. The sexton's 
wife, who acted as my Cicerone, told me, that 
there was a similar figure immured under the 
staircase leading to the music gallery : there is 
also a slab tomb, decorated with a flowery cross, 
bearing date 1557; and a monument to the 
Ukiack family, 1761. In the same transept is 
an old Gothic font, disfigured by gaudy paint- 

* A full description of this tomb, and its inscriptions is given 
in Smith's History of Cork, vol. i. p. 1 1 1 . 

H 2 
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ing. The church is well pewed, and neatly 
kept. 

Let us now consider the exterior part of this 
building. The western doorway is of the 
pointed Order; and over it is a small trefoil niche. 
The original windows that adorned this front 
are stopped up, and supplied by one of a more 
modern date. They were in three divisions, and 
of the lancet shape. A little to the north, but 
almost attached to the church, is a large square 
tower, which is now made use of as a belfry ; 
a peculiarity (except in the instance of the 
round towers, ) which I have not as yet met 
with, nor am able to account for. The outside 
windows of the northern transept have also 
given way to those of a more modern date, and 
have been closed up : they were of the lancet 
form, and four in number*. The outside win- 
dows of the southern transept have shared the 
same fate : they differ materially in design from 
the opposite transept, being composed of two 
divisions, with three pointed windows in each* 
But the part of this building that will most at- 
tract the antiquary's notice, is that which is 
now in ruins, and made use of as a place of bu- 

* This division of arches is rather uncommon ; nor do I recol- 
lect having seen instances of the number four being appliod to 
windows; three andjfre occur the most frequently. 
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rial. The eastern window surpasses in good 
workmanship any I have seen in Ireland : its 
tracery, surmounted by a Catharine- wheel orna- 
ment, is very rich. On the north side of this 
window is a beautiful sepulchral niche, the back 
and sides of which are decorated with trefoil 
compartments. On the surface of the wall 
above it, is an inscription in ancient characters; 

HIC IACET , FLEMING. 

I am not quite clear about the christian name 
omitted, but it appears to me to have been Guli- 
elm vs. On the south side of this eastern window 
(under which stood the altar) are three tall, and 
one small arch ; the latter being nearest to the. 
altar. I have before taken notice of similar 
arches at Adair, &c. which I suppose to have 
been confessionals in the times of popery. The 
distribution of the windows on the outside of this 
ruined part of the church, is very irregular, but 
they all partake of the lancet form. Between 
the eastern end of the church, and the entrance 
to the churchyard, I observed the tombstone of 
Daniel Adams, who died at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty-six years. 

The town of Youghal is situated^under the 
eastern declivity of a steep hill, and was formerly 
flanked by a high wall and turrets extending 
along its summit, of which some mutilated frag- 
ments still remain. It consists chiefly of one 
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long strdet running north and south, is bound- 
ed by the River Blackwater oh the east, and 
by high ground on the west : it is distant about 
a mile from the ;sea, and is a bustling, cheerful 
town, being much resorted to during the sum- 
mer months, as a bathing place. The public 
rooms on the mall are pleasantly sitiwjted near 
the banks o£ the river. There is also a tteat 
little theatre at the back of Campbell's Ho- 
tel*. * It is said, that the potatoe plant was 
first introduced into Ireland at this' place, by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Who, together with to- 

bacco, brought it from Virginia; and that 

■ .-«.', > . • . « • ■ ■ 

the person who planted it, imagining that the 
apples which grow upon the stalk, were the 
part to be used, gathered them ; but not liking 
their taste, neglected the roots, till the ground 
beihg dug afterwards to sow some other grain, 

* This playhouse was built by the landlord of the hotel, and 
is at the end of his stable yard. I found both house and players 
better than I could have expected in so small a town. The or- 
chestra consisted oUwoJiddlers, who commenced the night's en- 
tertainment with the popular air of God save the King. The 
gods afterwards ordered their own favourite airs to be played ; 
amongst which the Grinder and Black Joke % were received with 
great applause. My antiquated female Cicerone of the morning 
(the Sexton's wife) performed the office of Orange Gfirl, and the 
Clerk that of manager of the theatre. 

Campbell's Hotel is esteemed the best inn atYaughaJ t but the 
York Hotel, commanding a view of the Blackwater, is preferable 
in point of situation. Each house has chaises and post horses. 

3 
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the potatoes were discovered therein, and to 
the great surprise of the planter, vastly in- 
creased. From such a circumstance, this valua- 
ble root, which in modern times affords almost 
the sole sustenance of the poor in Ireland, 
took possession of the soil, and has ever since 
maintained its popularity. 

Tuesday 29th July. Having been strongly 
recommended to visit the Blackwater*, I 
hired a boat with four men, and taking ad van- 
tageof the tide,rowedup the river toCAPPOQuiN 
and Lismore; the distance exceeds twenty 
miles. This river, which near Youghal ex- 
panels its waters into a spacious bason, begins 
at about the distance of two miles to contract 
its channel, and assume the character of a river 
instead of an aestuary. Several vessels lay .dry 
upon the shore, awaiting the return of tide to 
convey them, with their cargoes of sea sand, 
to Cappoquin., This sand is supposed to pos- 
sess a very fertilizing quality, and is made use 

*The bead of this river is in a swampy bog, near the Island 
of Kerry, from whence it proceeds to Blackwater Bridge, (where 
it is still but a small stream) and then to Cullin, about six miles ; 
thence to Belly dawli/tDrishane, and so easterly to Mallow, where 

• ■ » * • 

there is a fair stone bridge over it ; it then proceeds to Fermoy, 
where it has a second bridge, and thus flows on, due easterly, to 
the County of Waterford. Smith 9 8 Cork, vol. ii. p. 263, where 
may be found an account of its contributory streams. 






* 
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of for manure. Some ruins appear on an emi- 
nence to the left» which I imagine to be those of 
Kinceew, noted in Dr. Beaufort's map, and 
which appertained to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. At the first bend of the river, 
tjje Castle of Temple Michael attracts the 
eye; a modern house, belonging to Mr. Smith, 
is attached to it, and very happily fills up the 
centre compartment of a very pleasing land- 
scape. Advancing a little further, a large man- 
sion house belonging to a gentleman of the 
same name and family, appears on the right; 
and a bold projecting island*, well wooded, 
and adorned with monastic ruins, occupies 
the middle of the picture : the tout ensemble 
forms a rich view, and composes well. Observe, 
on looking back, the contrast ; on one side 
simple nature ; rocks clothed only with fern 
rifling above the surface of the river ; on the other 

* This island was anciently called Dar-Inis t 6r the Island of 
St. Molanfide, now Molana. Upon it are the remains of an Abbey 
of Regular Canons, founded in the sixth century by that Saint, 
who was the first Abbot. In this abbey, Raymond le Gros, the 
English general, who, with Strongbow, contributed so much to 
the reduction of Ireland, is said to have been buried. 

Smith's WatcrforA, p. 43. 

The Island of Molana is mentioned by Archdale, p. 6Q5 9 and 
a series of its abbots from 506 to 1357. On the suppression of 
the monastery, Queen Elizabeth granted its possessions to Sir 
Waiter Raleigh, who assigned them to the Earl of Cork. 
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side, those rocks richly decorated with wood, 
and works of art. A castle, abbey, two man- 
sion houses, a ferry*, and numerous salmou 
weirs, tend to animate the scenery ; the left 
banks of the river are finely indented and wood- 
ed. This place is called Ballinatrat. Two 
modes of fishing are adopted for taking salmon 
in the rivers of the south of Ireland, which are 
thus described by Mr. Tighe, in his Statistical 
Survey of Kilkenny. " The fishing of the rivers 
is free by custom to the inhabitants of the 
shores. The country people catch salmon with 
a snap net, suspended between two cots, which 
are small boats, flat bottomed, narrow, equal at 
both ends, and governed by paddles ; two men 
are in each boat, one of whom conducts it ; and 
when the fishers "feel the net drawn, the boats 
are closed immediately f." 

The weirs on the Blackwater are not (like 
those at Limerick and many other places) 
flood weirs, extending across the whole river, but 
are fished only during the latter half of the ebb. 
The wings are staked and wattled, extend through 
that part of the river where there is least cur- 
rent, so as not to impede the navigation, and 

* This ferry is found very useful, when by reason of floods and 
Storms, that of Youghal cannot he crossed in safety. 

t The curious boats, called coracles, as well as nets, are used 
in a similar way on the Welsh rivers. 
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are only as high as half the flood water, where 
they meet in an angle ; the fisherman has a seat 
elevated upon four framed posts, where he 
holds the net, and on feeling the salmon strike, 
collects his net, and draws him into his boat. 

The next reach of the fiver presents a rich 
outline of wood on the left, and hills covered 
with fern on the right, closed by others still 
more lofty at a distance ; the monastic remains 
on the Island of Molana forming a pleasing 
object each way. In the next bend, the aestuary 
widens: see Clashmore woods on the right; 
cultivated lands on each side. The channel 
again contracts itself, and the surface of the 
waters is much enlivened by numerous cots 
employed in catching salmon, A ruined for- 
tress (which my boatn&en told me bore the 
name of Straxcallf*) fills up the centre of 
the scenery. It is placed on a boldly projecting 
rofck, and has an outwork. From whichever 



* Mr. Grose, in his Antiquities of Ireland f gives a view of this 
castle, and says, that it was formerly used by an Earl of Peq-. 
mond, as a prison. He adds, " there is an hole cut through the 
rock, in the manner of a portcullis, down which he cast the dead 
bodies ; and that a person, who had the good fortune to escape 
from this dismal prison, related to government the horrible prac- 
tices committed there, who ordered both the cave and castle to 
be demolished. The cave is laid open, and half the castle blown 
up." ' Grose** Ant. of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 37* • 
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side you view it, either on sailing, towards it, 
or on retiring from it, it is a pleasing and im- 
posing object. The shores of the Blackwa- 
ter now become less cultivated ; wilder but 
not wooded; and the loss of Strancally is 
to be regretted. A long range of well wooded 
shore now presents itself on the left, withDRU- 
more Ferry, and vessels lying at anchor. From 
the inattention of its owner,a vessel slipped its 
anchorage here,and sunk. This place, where my 
boatmen applied for some refreshment, is estimate 
ed to be eight miles from Youghal. The fine 
line of wood is succeeded by high sedgy banks 
on the left, between which the River Bride 
discharges its waters into the Black water. 
See Headborough upon an eminence to the 
left; a seat of the Smith family. On coasting 
along these uninteresting banks, the eye is sud- 
denly and very agreeably relieved by a distant 
view of Drumana, the seat of the late Earl 
of Grandison*. The mansion house, built 
upon an eminence, and surrounded by luxu- 

* The house was built on the foundation of an ancient castle, 
that was formerly the chief seat of the Fitz-Geralds of the De- 
fies, who were descended from Sir Gerald, second son to James, 
the seventh Earl of Desmond, whose family have been a long - 
time settled here. John, Earl of Grandison, enjoyed this estate 
in right of his mother, Catharine Fitz Gerald, the only remaining 
heir of that family. It is very boldly situated on a rock over 
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riant woods, appears full in view ; and the eye 
anticipates the pleasure it expects to derive 
from the contracted appearance of the channel 
through which the river seems to wind its course. 
These hopes, on a nearer view, are not disap- 

the Blackivater: the castle, with all its furniture, being burnt 
down by the Irish, the present house was erected. 

Smith's Waterford,p. £3. 
The Desii mentioned in the above note were a very ancient 
and powerful clan, from whom the Barony of Defies took its 
name. As their history is somewhat singular, I shall insert the 
account given of them by Smith, in his History of Waterford, 
p. 3. " They were originally planted in Meath, and possessed a 
large tract of country near Taragh, called Desie-Temregh, 
From the remains of this family, the Barony of Dene, in the 
County of Meath, took its name. They drew their descent from 
Fiachadh Suidhe, eldest son to Fedlimid the Lawgiver, who was 
Supreme Monarch of Ireland, from the year 164 to the year 
174. Fiachadh died in the lifetime of his father, and though he 
loft issue, the crown descended in the line of his younger bro- 
ther, to Cortnac McArt, who began hrs reign in 254. Between 
him and Aongus, grandson to Fiachadh, who resented his exclu- 
sion from the monarchy, several severe battles were fought, and 
at length this prince, with his brothers and associates, the Desii, 
were driven into Munster, where, either by force of arms or con* 
cession, they settled themselves, and became inhabitants of that 
tract of country, which extended from the River Suire to the 
sea, and from Lismore to Crcdan^head, comprehending in a man- 
ner-all that territory, since called the County of Waterford* 
And they gave it the name of Desie, in memory of their settle- 
ments of thf same name in Meatk ; and from this time, Desie in. 
Meath t ana* Desie in Munster, were called North and South Desie ; 
and the latter also bore the name, in Irish, of Nan Desie, 
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pointed ; for, on approaching the demesne, the 
channel becomes very confined ; and the man- 
sion house rises perpendicularly from a bold 
rock completely covered with trees*. The 
character of the next bend of the river is rich- 
ness ; cultivated lands, decked with trees, and 
distant mountains. The back front of Dru- 
mana House presents itself in a very different 
point of view, and a large extent of well wood- 
ed hill adds much to the general beauty of the 
retrospect See on the left Turin, a seat of the 
Musgeave family, where a modern house is ap- 
parently attached to an old castle, A grand per- 
pendicular mass of limestone rock attracts the 
eye on the right. 

The town of Cappoquin now opens with the 
seat of Mr. Kane above it; a finely wooded 
dingle in front, backed by lofty mountains. 
See a ruined church on the left ; flat islands, 
planted with willows. Quarries of limestone 
rock, one fine mass of which bounds the rivef 
on the left. The Village of Cappoquin is si- 
tuated pp the right, which, combined with Mr. 
Kane's well wooded seat, and a pointed moun- 
tain beyond it, form a charming coup d'oeil. 
Pass under a wooden bridge, where the river 

* Though death has deprived Drumana of its noble proprietor, 
this neglected, but much to be admired spot, is frequently visited 
by water parties from Yenghal, $c. 
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makes a sudden bend to the left : low banks on 
that side ; extensive woods on the right. The 
river now winds its course within a channel still 
more contracted, (under the demesne of Salti- 
bridge, inhabited by the Chearnley family, 
but formerly the seat of the Musgraves) with 
fine trees feathering down to the water's edge, 
though the harmonious colouring of these lux- 
uriant woods is much injured by the chilling 
and discordant tints of the Scotch fir. On look- 
ing back, the Village of Cappoquin appears 
in a very favourable point of view ; a fine theatre 
of wood, and a picturesque mass of rock on the 
right. We now come within sight of Lismore 
and its distant woods ; the line of bank which 
bounds the river on the left, is flat and sedgy; 
that on the right is good, and partially wooded. 
See an earthen work .on an eminence to the 
left. Our boat being impeded in its further 
progress up the river by a lock, I took leave oT 
it, and walked to Lismore; distant about a 
mile and a half. 

Though the scenery on the Blackwater, 
cannot by any means be compared with that on 
many of our rivers and actuaries in England : 
either with the WyeJ. in Herefordshire^ 
with the Dart in Devonshire, or the Tamar 
in Cornwal ; I am inclined to think it can- 
not for the long continuance of twenty miles 
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be surpassed, or even rivalled, by any other 
stream in Ireland. It affords some good sub- 
jects for the portfolio, of which the most strike 
ing and best adapted to the pencil, are those at 
Balinatray, Strankally, and Drumana; 
but all must yield to Lismore. 

Various names as well as derivations have 
been given to Lismore. Its modern appellation 
seems to have been taken from the fortification 
before mentioned, standing a little to the east 
of the town, and known by the name of Round 
Hill; Lis, in the Irish language, signifying a 
fort, and mor, great It bore anciently the 
name of Dunsginne, from Dun, a fort or 
place situated on an eminence, and sgein, a 
flight, which seems to allude to the flight of St. 
Carthagh to this place, before which it was 
named Magh-sgiath, or the Field of the 
Shield*. St. Carthagh was founder and ab- 
bot of the famous Abbey of Ratheny in West- 
heath, where he is said to have governed 867 



* In these derivations we may trace a great resemblance be- 
tween the Irish and British languages. Llys-tnawr, in Welsh, 
would signify the great court, or palace. Dinas, in Welsh, 
means a fort, of which the Irish, Dun, and the Latin, Dunum, 
added to the names of many Roman towns, such as Sorbiodunum 
(Salisbury) Camalodunum (Colchester) &c. &c. are certainly cor- 
ruptions. 

Ysgam, in Welsh, signifies a sprinkling, or scattering. Sg&yd 
also in British implies a Shield. 
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monks, for the space of forty years. The annals 
of Innisfallen record, that A. D. 631, he 
was driven by King Blathmac, out of Ra- 
th en y, and the same year founded the Abbey 
of Lismore ; as also a school or university, 
which was famous for its numerous professors of 
the true philosophy, and stood in a higher de- 
gree of reputation than any other seminary in 
Ireland*. The Historian ofWaterford> says, 
* ' that in his time a traveller Would hardly 
take this town to have been an university, a 
bishop's see, and much less a city; instead of 
its ancient lustre, the cathedral, the castle, and 
a few tolerable houses, intermixed with cabins, 
are all that now appear f." 

Its appearance has not improved since the 
days of that author; and I question if the cas- 
tle has not suffered from the trowel of innova- 
tion. Smith has given the following account 
of its foundation, and Various vicissitudes. 

* Concerning the ancient fame of Lismore, a writer of the 
Life of St. Carthagh, has these words : " Lismore is a famous 
and holy city, half of which is an asylum, into which no wo- 
man dares enter ;but it is full of cells and holy monasteries : and 
religious men, in great numbers, abide there ; and thither holy 
men flock together from all parts of Ireland, and not only from 
Ireland, but also from England and Britain, being desirous td 
move from thence to Christ ; and now the city is built upon the 
banks of a river, formerly called the Nem, but now Atonmort, 
that is the great river in the territory of the Nan-Dcsi, or 
Dcsies." Smith's fVaterford, p. 27. 

t Smith's JFaterford, p. 28. 
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" The Castle of Lismore is said to have been 
built by King John, and demolished by the 
Irish, in 1185, who took it by surprise. Being 
rebuilt, it was for many years the residence of 
the bishops, till Miler Magrath, Arch- 
bishop of Cash el, and bishop of this see, some 
time before his resignation, in 1589, by the con- 
sent of the Dean and Chapter, granted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the Manor of Lismore, 
and other lands, at the yearly rent of «£13. 6s. 
8d. This castle soon afterwards fell into the 
bands of Sir Richard Boyle, who purchased 
all Sir Walter's lands. He beautified the 
whole, and added many buildings to it, most 
of which were burnt down during the Irish re- 
bellion ; at the breaking out whereof, it was 
closely besieged by 5000 Irish, commanded by 
Sir Richard Beling, and was bravely de- 
fended by the young Lord Broghill, third 
son to the Earl Of Cork, who, by his conduct 
and bravery, obliged the Irish to raise the 
siege *. In an apartment of this castle [which 
is now the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire] the celebrated philosopher, Robert 
Boyle, was born. 
This castle is situated on a rock, rising many 

* Smith's Waterford, p. 31. Many interesting particulars 
of this brave young nobleman, may be collected from " Budget?* 
Memoir* of ike Bogk Firmly," Svo. 1732. 
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feet perpendicular from the River BLf c*wa- 
ticr ; and feathered with rich wqod from }t* 
summit to the water's edge : in every prfpt af 
view it presents itself as a bold and impp3ing 
objept, and affords the best subject for the 
pepcil of any building % have yet speq du^i^g 
my tour : a handsome stone bridge hyilt by 
the Du$« of D«vpitf *iu*£, contftibutes much 
to the general effect of this plying l^n4*c^p#- 
The ruins are both shapeless ^d gra^efc**, 
bearing k$s the appearance of a castle, than 
of an 9fttiqyate4 majuiqp hwse. I have seep 
no situation vh?re the want of the former is 
more to he regretted by t^ie atti&t. At a short 
distawcf fropi the castle, up the jiy^r, is a s^- 
mpn weir, yhi<;h, like the generality of thpflf 
i^ Luelanb, ^s very productive 

The parish church, W^ch iif fptpa^ types 
/could h^ve boasted of its episcopal bflnpu^ jp 
seated, on a hill opposite th^captlp, an4$$ v$ 
as the tpwu* apd castle, h$g suffered many vupfr 
jjitudes. Iii the yeara &12 and ?$Q> th« *QW* 
w^ pillaged wd spoiled: w Ml it waaagaif 
sacked by the Danes, wljp in $3A related #¥rV 
ravages, and depopulated the tpwn, 

I9 th^ year 9 1 $ the $W<. P*Ppl$ pj^ad^red 
the abbey, and in 915 renewed their depreda- 
tions. In 978, the town, jnd church were fijyn* 
dered by the Ossowans.; apd in 1<#& tfo 
former was destroyed by an accidental itau £11 



1 1 M? the town and abbey were again destroyed? 
by a general conflagration ; and in 1 IS®, they suf- 
fertdthe samedisastrou&catafmty. In 1 I57,Liis- 
more AgamfeU a sacrifice to Ike, Pn 1178,it Vas 
plundered and aft an- fire by the English forties : : 
and- to complete the almost i*nparaUeled : 'AV ftnr~ 
tune of this cily, an accidental fire, in 1207i 
whotty consumed it, togefcher-with it* chuj^hifSi 
Skieh fe the account transmitted* to to by M^[ # 
ARCHi>AiE, in his Monastkon: who hats ais» 
given a series of its bishops from the year 5&8T 
to 1207.* 

Item fiie few remains that alt present exis* 
•f its ancient workmanship, we day perceive 
that it. was executed 1 m a good style of arehi^ 
lecture; The eastern window was composed df* 
three narrow compartments, half of which are 
new citt offby an Italian altar. On thesoiith* sidte 
of the altar are thfee other pointed windows * 
and two oft the northern side, with a eoritmua?- 
titan of three more in the same uniform styled 
The- chok bearsTthe external appeatfarice (if a 
Cathedral; in Its throne, stalls, and pulpit' ; I 
sa^f the appearance onfy ; as it Was annexed to> 
thfr $6& of Wat£*fo*i> In the year fS(58i atr 
tliat the- nAmfe only of 'its former dignity noW* 
remains^ * j *8ftttftdntitofsuinira. ff Ithaca, nave, 
two transepts, and a choir : one large round 
arch, and two po»ted <mep r separate the nave 
from the choir, which has an organ. It co»- 

12 
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tains some neat and simple tablets, with appro* 
priate inscriptions to the memory of the Mus- 
grave and Chearnley families, of Sawi- 
bridge; but I could discover only one an- 
tique tombstone, which forms, part of the pave- 
ment in the nave, and appear* to commemorate 
some bishop. The stone is decorated* with a 
flowery cross, which divides it into two com- 
partments. On the left side, is the figure of a 
bishop praying : on the opposite side, our Sa- 
viour bound with cords; the motto of Ecce 
Homo at his head, and inri. at his feet: above 
each of the figures is an; escutcheon of arms # . 
This formed the table of the tomb, and two 
offeer stones, corresponding in size, and placed 
in the pavemeat alongside it, formed the 
twp sides of the tomb* The one represents six 
of the Apostles in a row, with three saints, of 
which I could only decypher the names of St. 
Catharine and St. Patrick. The other re* 
presents the rest of the Apostles* with our Saviour 
on the cross, and a figure on each side* of him. 
The whole are sculptured in has relief, on a 
blue stone: the names of the Apostles ^pd 
Saints are affixed to each; and the edge of the 
tombstone bears an inscription in old charac- 
ters, but sufficiently perfect to be decypherecL 

r 

• • ■ - » 

* These anas: would ascertain- to whose memory tbisjtpmfe 
was erected, j$ well&sjts date,' 
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The churchyard is thickly shaded with trees, 
and like the generality of those in Ireland, 
crowded with gravestones, and badly taken 
care of. > 

A canal of communication has been cut from 
the river to some large storehouses, lately erect* 
edbythe Duke of Devonshire; but hitherto 
little use has been made of either. A new inn al$o 
has been built by the same noble proprietor/ 
but on too large a scale for a town where there 
is no trade, and but little travelling. Opposite 
to it is a handsome building, which serves the 
different purposes of sessions, market house, and 
gaol. 

Wednesday 30th July. From Lismorx 
to Fermoy xv miles, and to Mallow xv 
more. A rich country, cultivated high up the 
hills. Pass by Castle Richard on the right, 
and xjescend to the banks of the Blackwater, 
about six miles from Fermoy. See Macollop, 
with a ruined castle in the vale near the riv&. 
backed by fine orchards # . Skirt the vale for 
sometime; strong crops of corn, neglected pas- 
tures: the banks of the river appear flat. and 
uninteresting. Before I reached Fermoy, I ob* 
served two ruined castles on the right, which 

* I find that this castle belonged formerly to the powerful fa? 
mily of the EtarU of Desmond, one of whom, James, the Seventh 
L$rl> died there in 1462, 



lt$ rt+uor, 

» 

I appose, ate thtee of GasuatoKAtaKte an4 
JriCLA&su mentioned in tbfc /far, page 961. 
. The town of Fermoy has undtogonie fcoosi- 
derable alterations and improvements, aaieo 
Mx.Buipmyttotehi* History of CorL A meg* 
nifoentipil* of building «fi a bill adjoining tte 
town, a spacious and eo*imodkms tnn # , a 
square and streets have 'been added, all tile 
work of one Spirited individual, Mr. Aart>£ft- 
aow. This town is seated on the bants of the 
River E&laxjkiwate*, over ariuch there is a 
bridge tf 1 3 arches ; built (according to Mr* 
Smith) in 'the year 16*9, at the expense of 
^7500. 

, Leoviig Feiumqt, the fiver again makes 'its 
appearaace, flowing in a seiyentine course on 
the left, bendath the -elevated terrace of the 
road* Cabtle H/ros, the seat of a family of 
the same name t ; wtollftooded, well kept; tod 

* The frndle*d of this in* f£fc#a»>]Ms )rafetf <h^ prices 
htc&acpuibr j>ost horses to their different stages: wuaeiuLbint 
to travellers in a country where all charges in this line are made 
ad libitum, and are not regulated' by thfc mile, but by the job, 

*+ A gentleman of this family,' &r Arthur Itrjde, was made a 
Knight Bartneret, by Queen Btkdbdi, far his gallant h Aa ri otr, 
sod raising a regiment in Eagjftod, at the fine of the foyaston. 
by the Invincible Armada. Her majesty afterwards granted him 
near tiOOO acres of land in this county, which carne- to fht 
crown by the attainder of Genrid, Earl of Desmond. 

SmM'4Cwk,tol/up.&*. 
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ifrell hidden from* thet eyfe of thfc pasienger 4 by * 
high wall, that surrounds the demesne*. On 
looking bafck, see th6 hiiftfc of & square tower, 
which I imagine to be Ckta Castle, built by the 
Rogues ; a circular earthen work, frith k val- 
lum and fosse close to the road on the right ; a 
rained church, with a vault eta the same side, 
and a rich vale with wood on the left 

The village of BaLlyHOoly, on the 61ac&- 
\frA*£R, would have afforded some good sub- 
jects for my pencil, but a violent and incessant 
rain co ft fined me to my carriage. Here are the 
remains of a castle, Which belonged formerly 
to the Roc h£ family, and on their forfeiture, 
came to Si a Richard Aldworth. Crossed 
the Jiiver Awb£g, leaving Castle-town 
Ho cue at a little distance to the right f. En- 

* - . • 

* My friends who had pointed out to me this four on the 
lilackwater t had unfortunately forgotten to apprize me of these 
tremendous barricadbes, and that tne shores of the liter could 
only be seen by an equestrian ox pedestrian traveller. 

Mr. Smith mentions a curious bruidical monument or crom- 
lech, called Labacdlly, on tnerdad from Fermoy to Gtanworii t 
and a mile from the latter, due east. Vol n.page 41 6. 

f By the mistake of my postillion, I avoided this village,which 
has been represented as situated in a deep and picturesque glen, 
and bearing the remains of an ancient castle, belonging to the 
Rocks, Lords of Fermoy, which they forfeited : of which trans- 
action, Mr. Smith gives the followingjaccount : '* This family was 
attainted and outlawed, for being concerned in the Irish rebel- 
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closures with hedges of furze, and miserable 
cottages ; orchards still continue. Strong crops 
of wheat. See some ruins on the left ; descend 
to the Blackwater ; fine grove of trees in the 
vale beneath ; a large gentleman's seat upon 
high ground across the river, well wooded ; in a 
field to the right, I observed a circular earthen 
work; and in the same field beyond it, I saw 
(as I thought) some large upright stones ; and 
another circular work in a field further on. I 
rested for the night at Mallow, and found to- 
lerable accommodations at the New Inn. 

I am just interrupted by a busy hum in the 
streets, an immense crowd following the mourn- 
ful bier of a departed soldier. Cap, sword* apd 
belt, lying on the«coffin. Soldiers with amis re- 
versed. Music playing the 104th psalm; an 



lion of 1641, and lost their estate; though Maurice, Lord Roche, 
who was the forfeiting person, had a regiment in Flanders, and 
gave King Charles the Second a considerable part of his pay, 
during the exile of that prince; for which, and other services, he 
expected, upon the Restoration, to have his lands restored, and 
petitioned the king for that purpose, being then in a very poor, 
way ; but that prince did nothing more than allow a small 
pension to the family. The Earl of Orrery, in 1667, recom- 
mended this nobleman to' the Duke of Ortnond, saying, " It is a 
greef to me to see a nobleman of so ancient a family, left with- 
out any maintenance ; and being able to do no more than I 
have done, I could not deny to do for him what I could do, to 
lament his lamentable state to your grace." 

Smith* s Cork, vol i. p. 338. 
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effecting sight : beard the vollies fired over his 
grave. Music returns, playing a more cheerful 

tune* 

The town of Mallow is pleasantly situated 
on the north banks of the Black water, over 
which there is a bridge of several arches : on 
the same side of the river, and immediately ad- 
joining the town, is the rich and well wooded 
demesne of the Jephson family, in which are 
.considerable ruins of an old castle. Smith in-* 
forms us, that its name was Castle Gan, or 
the Short\ Castle, and records the following 
anecdote connected with its history. In the 
year 1641-2, Lord Mountgarret marched 
with the Irish forces to Mallow. The south 
castle was then committed by its owner, Cap- 
tain Jephson, to the charge of Arthur Bet- 
tesworth ; and the north castle (the one I am 
now. speaking of) was bravely defended by: 
Lieutenant Richard Williamson, but was 
at length obliged to capitulate. 

After the surrender of Short Castle, Wil- 
liamson went into a public house, with some 
of his men, and a few of the Irish, to drink ; 
he had not sate long, when an Irish officer en- 
tered the room, with another man, who laid 
down a block, and a large broad sword ; which 
apparatus startling Williamson, he asked, 
what they were for ? and was answered, " to 
strike off his and his mens heads:" which was 
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ao sooner spoke, butWiLLi&tfsoif taMtffi^up 
the sword ; with his Uh hand took Hdld of tHfc 
Irish officer by the hair, and drew him to- the 
tety walls of the fcther castle, not far distant, 
where he give him some kicks, a fid letting him 
go, entered the eastle with his men. Vol\. 
p. Sf& Mallow consists principally of ofte 
long street, and is much resorted to by tompa- 
pany in the summer nftmths* for the benefit of 
its medicinal springs, and the enjoyment of its 
pleasant natural situation* 

Thu&sday 51st iVht. From Mallow to 
Chaeleville xv Miles. Open country, furze 
hedges, extensive view, and dreary mountains 
covered with heath on the right I passed clo*6 
to the ruins of Ballybeg Abbey on the left, sur- 
rounded by a miserable village, and presenting 
nothing interesting in their ttotlme *, thotigh the 
fragments still remaining seem to indicate a 
building of some importance. It once {possessed a 
most curious equestrian staltie, in brass, of its 
founder, Pm*iy de Sar^i, 

At a short distance from htftfce; and traversed 
by the public toad, is ButfEfiifcT, alhdthe* 
mean village, but larger thin the forflrtr. ThrS 

,* Philip de Barri founded a priory here for regular asmtA? 
following the rule of St. Augustin, and dedicated it to St, 
T&omas, the favourite Saint of that age; he endowed it in the. 
yfewr 1229, m femettibrance of which, his equestrian statue in 
fans* was ereWecf fry the church. ArchdaU, p. 56. 



merits the attention Af&be traveller. Its ciriri~ 
rone present many tains, of whibh those of 
the abbey are the most conspicuous. Its name 
is said to have been derived frotn a word given 
m a battle fought near this place, by David 
dc Barb i, who here overthrew the Mac- 
Cartts, and cried out " Bvutezen caant,* or 
ptishforward, which it at present tire motto of 
the Barrymore family, who take the title of 
Viscount from this place. The foundation of 
the abbey is generally attributed to David de 
BAtftfi, in the reign of King Edward toss 
First, Who libs interned in the choir* Its in- 
habitants were conventual Franciscans. 



** Mr. Archddte expresses some doubt about the period of the 
foundation of this abbey, 'which isgenerally attributed to David 
it Barriy A. D. 12J0. He thn£nhat an estriier date should be 
assigned to it, as he finds that William de Barri, in the year 
1273, granted the whole church of Cathindufgan to the Prior of 
Buttecant. He adds, " that some are of opinion, that this' house 
owed its origin to one of the family of Prendergast ; but the 
monument of the B&rrfs being in* the centos of the choir, con- 
imsi* them < the honour of this- foundation. 

WHHam4t£mti 9 the ancestor of this family, was fast settled 
at Afaftorfetfr w'Pembr+kethire. He married Atgharad, daughter 
of jfctf, who wis daughter of the illustrious Rhy$ ap Grufyd, 
Prioce of Sotfth Wales, and water to Robert lite-Stephen, and 
Mobtrt JRt#GtraU. She Ud four *<**, <one of whom was the well 
Jmwwa Girakkt* de Barri* comfltfonly called Cambrauk, or the 
WcUhman. Robert, the eldest son, accompanied Fitz-Stepkem 
iota Ireiaad, i*i 1)&9, tad was of great service to that chieftain 
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The remains of this abbey testify its ancient 
grandeur and good architecture, differing in some 
particulars from any I have seen during my 
tour. The round arches, supporting the turret, 
are particularly elegant, being encircled in their 
whole outline by taper columns, divided by 
bands into different compartments : the sdme 
style of ornament decorates the windows. In 
the southern transept, is a handsome trefoil 
tomb ; and both within the walls of the church 
and its precincts, are many inscriptions, some of 
which are old. Mr. Archdale says, " that 
about the middle of the last century, the fol- 
lowing inscription was visible on an ancient 
6tone in the wall of the chapter house, 

PHILIPPE DE LA CHAPPELLE GIST ICI, 
DIEU DE SON ALME AY MERCY. 

He also adds, that the walls of this monaster* 



in the reduction of Wexford. If we may credit tbe account fives 
of him by his brother, in his Hibtrnia expugnata, p. 76&> he was 
a knight of so distinguished and amiable a character, that he 
was honoured with the title' of Barri Mawr, or Barri the Great : 
from whom it was continued in the family of Barrymore. Be- 
ing killed at Lismore, about the year 1185, his brother PMHp 
<k Barri, came over with a select body of men, to assist his uncle 
Fitz-Stepken, and Raymond le Gros> and to him is attributed thft 
endowment of the Friary of Ballybeg, in 1229. 

ledge's Peerage r vol. i. p . 287* 



t. 
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were finely painted in fresco. The area of the 
church is crowded with tombstones, and thickly 
strewed with fragments . of coffins, bones, and 
skulls. I have -before jiad occasion to remark 
this irreligious indecency, and in noplace I 
have seen so little reverence paid to the dead j 
for here you may see coffins with skeletons ex- 
posed to public sight through the apertures of 
the stone ; and coffins taken up unperished, to 
make room for fresh interments. The scene 
which presented itself to me, on entering these 
hallowed walls, struck me most forcibly; it was 
truly impressive, and all was in character; 
skulls, bones, and coffins, thick around me; 
the Sexton digging a fresh grave, and a hoary 
old man kneeling before the altar, with his ro- 
tary and cross in his hand, bewailing the loss 
of some dear relative, whose grave was at that 
time preparing to receive him, and whose cof- 
fin lay hard by. 

- Under this abbey was a crypt, which is still 
accessible from the east, on which side runs a 
rapid stream. Many good subjects may be here 
found for the pencil, both within and without 
the walls of the monastery. On the N. West 
Aide of the church, stands a ruined tower, called 
Culler and said to have been erected by an 
Earl of Desmond, who retired thither. Mr. 
Smith informs us, that two other churches 
stood in the same churchyard ; the one dedi- 



tated to St Bridget, the other to the Vmcnr 
|£*jur<; and that the whole tow* seemed fop* 
merly to have been an assemblage of churches 
and religious houses, which being disseised, 
the town, consequently vmnt, with them, to 
rukia. 

* Th<t lcMtH$£ to *n «9ttii<v$efaBt? cpMmdro'er* 
The hollow wind? through nafcpi t tei*ples rpar* 
Round broken column? clasping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruins stalfc'd the stately hind ; 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 
. Aq4 savage howling*- fill tfrfesacued qairos * . 

Pore'a JKyntor jRratf? 

The above line&of Mr. Pope have: faeea meat 
appropriately applied to Butte VAJt* ; &n a 

wore desert and rri e J an chaly: village, caottotb* 
ami, or more fallen front its ancient) atete of 
opulence and. nvmastiek grandeur. It* war 
called, in ecclesiastical books, Bothan ; and 
fey the Imh,ai»d our poet S*>jen&br, Kna*Si£jn> 
tLA&w: itopnecimctswere sut rounded by a<m& 
and gateways* and it enjoyed the privileges jifi 
asaaucisnt corporation^. 

Ftom the incpnvenieacy attending at chaise 
andi post horses, I could not visit an. interesting 
anib classical apot^ riot £ar distant from p*y road, 
Kite oxKiAJi r tthe? resideaic? of one poetSr£&i 
m, wifaere he composed his. poem of die FamyL 
Quaw,, As some future travelte^ wit! 



itii* '- 



$nd le&ure %t his coQim^nd, may be desirous of 
visiting this spot, I shall transcribe the account 
which Mr- Smith has give$ of it in his History 
of Cork, vol. i. p. 333. " Two miles N.W. of 
D^neilaile, is Rilcqlman, a ruined castle 
of the Earls of Desmonb, but more celehntt* 
ed for being the residence of the immortal 
Spenser, where he composed his divine poem, 
the Fairy 0ueen. The castle is now almost le- 
vel to the ground, and was situated on the N. 
side of a fine l9»ke x in the midst of a vast plain, 
terminated to tb,e ea&t* by the County of Wa- 
terford mountains : Ballyhowra hills to the 
noitht, or A a$ SpifNs#ft. terms them, the Moun- 
tain* <*f M<4t. •: NAftW mountains to the south, 
and t$$ w$wa^ain$ of Keert to the west. It 
C#mj#ande4 a vie*? of above half the breadtk of 
Ij$$44jffl>,> ^nd m 4 uffch*ye been, when the a$a* 
cent uplands were wooded, a most pleasant and 
romantic situation; from whence, no doubt, 
Spenser drew several parts of the scenery of 
his poem. 

In July, 158Q, Arxhur, Lord. Grey of 
Wjx/roir,, w» nominated to the Lieutenancy «# 
(rs land, and Spenser was appointed his se- 
cretary. To the interest of this nobleman, 
and the patronage of Lord Leicester and Si R. 

JfcxtiF Sidney, Spenser, probably owa^ilbft 
grant from Quern Elizabeth of above <farep 
thousand acres of land in the County of Cork, 
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out of the forfeited lands of the Earl of Etes- 
*ond* In this retreat, Spenser contracted 
an intimacy with the celebrated Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whom he describes as sitting beside 
him on the banks of the MuLLA,or Aubeg, lis* 
tening to his musick, 

u And, when lie heard the niusicke which I made, 

He found himselfe full greatly pleas'd at it : 

Yet, aemuling my pipe, he tooke in hond 

My pipe, before that aemuled of many. 

And plaid thereon: (for well that' skill lie con'd ;) 

Himselfe as skillfull in that art as any." - 

. . * ■ 

His Biographer (Mr. Todd) tells us, that la 
the year 1594, he was united in marriage to his 
Rosalind, whose beauty and accomplishments 
he had celebrated in numerous sonnets ; that in 
1597, he returned from England, With the ex- 

* The forfeited estate of this powerful Earl, is said by histo** 
rians to have exceeded five hundred thousand acres : of which 
the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, who by his activity, had 
greatly contributed to suppress the rebellion of Desmond, re- 
ceived a considerable portion amounting to twelve thousand 
acres. Todd's lAfe of Spenser, T. i. p. 62. 

. Moryson % in his Itinerary, says* that the lands of the Earl of 
Desmond amounted, in English measure, to 574628 acres,which,. 
upon his attainder, fell to the crown. Some part was restored 
to the offenders, and the rest was divided into seignories, granted 
by litferVpatent to certain English knights and esquires, who, 
upon 'this gift, and the conditions whereunto they were tied, 
had the common name of Undertakers. 
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fftdtatidn of passing the remainder of his days 
with his family at KilcolmaIst. In September, 
1598, he was recommended by QueenELizABETH 
as a fit person to serve the office of Sherifpfor the 
County of Cork ; but in the next month, the 
rebellion of the treacherous Tyrone burst forth 
with irresistible fury, and occasioned the imme- 
diate flight of Spenser and his family from 
Kilcolman. In the Confusion attending this 
calamity, one of his children appears to have 
been left behind. The rebels, after carrying off 
the goods, burnt the house, and this infant in 
it Spenser arrived in England, with a heart 
broken in consequence of these misfortunes, 
and died in the month of January following. 
Todd's Life of Spenser, Tom. 1. p. cxxix. 

" O early lost, what tears the river shed ! 

His drooping swans on ev'ry note expire, 

And on his willows hung each muse's lyre.* Pq?k. 

C&ntinuing my journey, I crossed a p^rt of 
the Ballyhoora hills, (which from their eleva- 
tion hardly deserve the name of mountains) 
where an extensive prospect of uninteresting 
country, terminated by the Gaulty moun- 
tains, presents itself 

Charlevillk. The fracture of a spring con- 
fined me to this dull town for the remainder of 
the day. Its appearance in former times, when 
honoured with the residence of the Earls of 

k 



0*ft£»;r, n>u*tj»ave bepn. very diff«r«t *. Froe* 
Mr.&MiTH 1 alkali extract tfcs following acewttf 
of it : " Cha riot me, before caltejd Ratjtogi 
gax, a corporation erectfd a£ the eittfeQQft 
and e»eourag$iu?nt of Uo^er, tb© fi$st Ea&d 
or Orrery, I^r4 Presides t of Mobster, who* 
h$re Kept hi* resign ti$l, w&d adorned the 
towfl with * jqagmficept botwe f> to which be 
add^edwbUvg^rdene^nd afine park. 

Tfcis house was burnt down in the year 1690> 
by a party of KingjAM£*'s soldiers, with the 
Duke of Berwick at their head, who, after 
he had dined in it, left it in a Dame ; which 
had this fur thee aggravating circumstance, that, 
at the time of its being demolished, it belonged 
to Lionel, the grandson of the nobleman wIiq 
built it, who was then a minor, and upon his 



* There are two inns at Charleville, nearly opposite to each 
other, with post horses ; the Duke of York on the left, the Mili- 
tary HoHl on the right \ the latter of which appears the best, 
though I stopped at the former, 

t The foundation of this house was laid on the 29th of May, 
l66l. His lordship, in a letter to the Duke of Ormond, 1662, says, 
" That he bopes, by his grace's favour, to get it made » bovotigtf, 
and haveit hear tlje name 6( ChprUvtfle ; it being now called by 
the heathenish name oiRathgogan?. His lord ship, adds, " I admit 
neither presbyter, papist, independent* nor, as our proclamation 
says, any other sort of fanatick, to plant there, but all good 
protestants ; ami am setting up manufactures of linens and 
woollen ciotiis, and aJLotiher good trad*&" 
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travels into foreign kingdoms; yet, as. he was 
a protestant, and descended from ancestors who. 
had been firm and faithful in that persuasion, 
hi? house, his library, his papers, and all his. 
goods* were , piously delated to the . flames 
" Tzntum religiopotuit* 
Friday 1 August, From Charleville to 

> 

TtPPERARY xxi miles. I passed through one 
of the old city gates of Kilmallock, and cast 
a longing eye on its interesting ruins. Rich 
stud level country, cultivated with here *, flax,. 
and potatoes* spotted occasionally with. gentle* 
men's seats. I adopt the word spotted, because - 
from the small plantations of trees with which 
they are usually surrounded, they appear like 
so many greeq spots on a surface otherwise des- 
titute of foliage. See on. the right, a square 
tower with projections at the top, tolerably 
perfect ; a cemetery on the left, and cl ose to 
it an earthen tumulus. I baited my horses and 
breakfasted at the little; village of Elton, near 
which is a well wooded seat of the Grady fa* 
mily. The population of this district seems- 
great, if I may judge from the numerous cot- 
tages dispersed over it ; but they still bear the 
s^me miserable appearance and construction. 
The lofty range of the GAULTY-mountains pre* 

* Ifeft is a species of bearded corn, of As barley kind, but' 
grows stronger and coarser, and ripens sooner than either wheat 
or barley. 

x2 
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arents a rudely broken outline on the right *• Oil 
leaving Elton, see an earthen tumulus on the 
left, and beyond it, apparently another of a 
flatter construction. Same style of country, 
neglected pastures, and disgusting hovels. A 
church in ruins upon an eminence to the right. 

* Mr. Young, in his Tow, (Vol. ii.p*62.) gives a very ani- 
mated account of this range of mountains, and strongly recom- 
mends them to the traveller's attention, in the following words : 
"Those who are fortd of scenes in which nature reigns in all her 
wild magnificence, should visit this stupendous chain. It con- 
stats of many vast mountains, thrown together in an assemblage 
of the most interesting features \ from boldness and height of the 
declivities, freedom of outline, and variety of parts ; filling a 
space of about six miles by three or four, Galtpnorc is the 
highest point, and rises like the lord and father of the sutround- 
ing progeny. From the top you look down, upon a great extent 
of mountain, which shelves away from him to the. south, east, 
and west ; but to the north, the ridge is almost a perpendicular 
declivity." There are several lakes on these mountains, which, 
from their regular and circular shape, are supposed to have 
been produced by volcanic matter. The' gfens' also diverging 
from these mountains, contain many natural beauties, particu- 
larly the western one, which presents a fine cascade. Mr. Young 
concludes his description of this district, by recommending the 
following route to those whose curiosity may induce them to 
follow his steps. " A good line in which to view these objects, 
is to take the Killarney and Mallow road, to Mitchektown, and 
from thence by Lord Kingsbormgtfs new one, to Skehtenrinkfr 
there to take one of the glens to Galty-beg and Galty-more, and 
return to Mitchelstown by the Wolfs Track, Temple&iU, and the 
Waterfall ; or if the Cork road is travelling, to make Baltyporeen, 
'(where there is an excellent, inn) the quarters, and view the. 
mountain* from thence." 
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\Quere. Is it not built within an earthen enclo- 
sure ? the rain prevented my viewing it*] Close 
to the road side, on the left, are the ruins of a 
spacious mansioq, called D a mers Court, the 
seat of the Damee family, the head of which 
now bears the title of Dorchester. The roof 
of the adjoining chapel is falling in, and shortly 
will follow the fate of the neighbouring man* 
sion house. In a field close to the road side on 
the right, I observed a large stone, with some 
smaller near it, which appeared. to me to bear 
the marks of a mined Cromlech; but a violent 
rain still confined me within my carriage. I 
mention these little particularities, as hints to 
travellers, who may have leisure and fine wea- 
ther to examine if. my suppositions are well 
founded. In travelling through a new country, 
the eye should ever be upon the watch : its 
soil, produce, character, all should be examined ; 
and .by the. artist, every effect of light and 
shade; nay every stone, weed, or wall, may 
bear its proportionate degree of interest. Per- 
haps on no one occasion do the love and know- 
ledge of drawing and painting, contribute so 
much to the amusement of those who cultivate 
them, as in travelling through a dreary country, 
■unvaried by the beautiful irregularities and de>- 
corations of nature ; for even there the eye of 
science will discover some latent beauties, some 
harmonious tints,some striking effects of nature* 



/ 
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I was detained at Tippeeaily some hours 
for want of horses, and was at last obliged to 
continue my journey to Cashel with the 
same, x miles*. The town of Tippebaey 
consists of one long street ; and I could not 
learn that it contained any objects worthy of 
the stranger's notice; nor is it, I believe, de- 
scribed in the Iter. The country in its Neigh- 
bourhood improves somewhat, is better culti- 
vated, and has more hedges. See on the right 
a large raised tumulus, with an attached out* 
work. Thomas-town is in the same direction ; 
the seat of Lord Llan da ff, surrounded by ex- 
tensive plantations : see a nursery for forest trees: 
Happy would it be for Ireland, if they were 
more frequent! On the left, are the ruins of a 
tower within a gentleman's demesne. Cross the 
River Suir at the village of Goolden, where 
a round tower (but not one of the lofty species) 
composes well with the bridge, river, &c. and 
forms a good subject for the pencil. Another 
gentleman's seat on the left. The Rock oof 
Cashel opens to view ; and bad cultivation 
reappears. At the Castle Inn (Rvall's) I 
found good accommodations* 

Cashel. The antiquary, the historian, and 
the artist, will experience a rich treat in view- 



* The King's Arm Inn, (Read's J at the end of the town, is 
the best inn. 
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itig the ecclesiastical ' remains that still crown 
the Rock of Ca^el. A sfcme roofed chapej, 
abound tower, and a spacious cathedral, com- 
pose this varied and interesting group of build* 
wigs. The former most particularly claims out 
attention, being of a singular .construction, stud 
the best ^preserved edifice of the sort in 1 Ire-* 
land; it bears also a date of very High anti- 
quity; its foundation being almost universally 
attributed to Co it mac, son of Culinan, King 
of Munster, and Archbishop of Gash el, vrhoi 
flourished at the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury* We hove to regret* that Mr. ArchioaliV 
in his Monasticon, has passed over this building 
in total silence ; and also that he has said so 
little respecting the more modem cathedral.* 
Dr. Ledwich has published a dissertation on the 
stone roofed chapels of. the ancient Irish, with 
a particular account of . Co rmac's Chapel, and 
a plan and section, which do not give a just 
idea of it; the perspective being false, and 
making it appear of larger dimensions than in 
reality it is. Speaking of Coemac, he says, 
" that Irish romantic history tells us, that he 
*as descended from OlmoiOlum, King of 

*To'Cormac, are- attributed two literary compositions; the 
Pslaier ofCashe! y and a Glossary : the former is often mentioned 
And extolled by Irish antiquaries, though its present existence 
iftTery doubtful : a part is said to have been preserved in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford. 
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Munster, of the Eugenian race, and that he 
vfas proclaimed King of Cashel A.D. 902, ac-. 
carding, to the annals of Innisfallen, exer-, 
rising at the same time the archiepiscopal func- 
tions. That in 906, he was suddenly attacked 
by Flan, .King of Meath, and by Carjubhai,. 
King of Leinster, who plundered his country; 
that in 907, he defeated these enemies on the 
plains of Moylena in Meath, but in 908, he 
was again invaded, and fell in a battle on the 
plain of Moyailbe, not far from Leighlin. 
But I rely more on the testimony of Caradoc 
of Lhancarvan for his existence, than the 
plausible fictions of national writers ; and I 
think that this Welsh Chronicler mentions his 
being slain by the Danes *. 

* Ledwich, p. 148. On referring to the old edition of the 
Welsh Chronicle, edited by Dr. Powel, I find the following pas- 
sage : The Danes, aboi^t the yeare 905, entered into Ireland, and 
fought with the Irishmen, and slue Carmot, King and Bishop of 
all Ireland, and the sonne of Cukeman, a man both godlie and 
religious, and Kyrnalt sonne of Murgan, King of Lagines (Lem- 
ster.) But the original version of the Welsh Chronicle, printed 
in the Mfcyrian Archaeology, vol. ii. p. 484, differs somewhat 
from the above. Anno 905, "y bwarw Grorchywyl escoh a Cormoc 
vrenhin ac escob holl Ixberddon. A gwr mawr y grefyd ay gafdawt 
oed. Culennan alas yn yr ymlad hwnnw ac y bu varw Kyrnallt 
•cab Murcgan brenhin Laginensiu yn diwed yr ymlad** " AJX 905, 
Oorchywyl, the Bishop, died, and Cormoc, King and Bishop- of 
all Ireland ; and he was a great man for piety and charity. Cu> 
lennah was slain in battle, and Kyrnalt, son of Murcgan, King 
of Lagene, (Leinster J died at the end of the battle," 
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This building was certainly the first, if not 
the only one, that in ancient times graced the 
summit of the Rock of Cashel. Its walls and 
jrqof are entirely constructed with stone : the 
latter ridged up to an angle, in the form of a 
wedge*; a peculiarity which all the stone 
roofed chapels seem to have throughout Ireland. 
On entering this chapel from the southern fide 
of the choir of the cathedral, you evidently 
perceive, that the southern wall of the new 
edifice has intersected a part of the roof of the 
more ancient one. A most curious Saxon door- 
way, decorated with the zigzag and bead orna- 
ments now presents itself; over the arch is a 
singular device very rudely sculptured in has 
relief, representing a man shooting at a beast 
with a bow and , arrow. It is difficult to say, 
what animal this is intended to represent ; it is 
of a large species, and has claws. The soffit of 
this arch is very elegant in its design and exe- 
cution. Every lover of British antiquity, will 
he highly gratified with the first sight of this 
very curious chapel. Its roof is of stone^groined 
with square ribs, springing from short Saxon 

* There. fire many remains of these stone roofed chapels in 
Ireland, but none so rich in their construction and decorations 
as the one at CasheL I have before noticed one at Killaloe; and 
there is another near Dublin, dedicated to St. Doutach, on the 
road to Malahide. 
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pillars with varied capitals. At the least ern end 
is a large recess, separated from the western 
part of the: building by a very: rich Saotdn arch, 
ornamented with the grotesque heads of men 
and beasts, placed at certain intervals around 
the arch, from. its base upwards. Within the 
recess, is another of smaller dimensions, which 
was intended probably for die altar. The walls 
of each are relieved by blank* arches, and seve- 
ral grotesque. heads appear in the cteling. The 
pilasters in the nave of the chapel, from which 
the blank arches spring, hive been richly; deco- 
rated with different devices, btttft&m the* dark- 
a ess that pervades: the buildings they can not be 
sufficiently distinguished; On the north side of 
this chapel, is a small room/ iiito which you 
pass oarder the fine Saxon doorway, before de- 
scribed ; where a niche in the wall is said to 
have sheltered the tomb of the royal and reve* 
rend founder. Opposite to this doorway, is an- 
other facing south, which must* be* viewed from 
the outside. Over the arch is the figure of a 
strange and unknown animal, having a cross 
marked on its hinder flanks. It was accidentally 
discovered during the late rebellion, in 1796, by 
some soldiers endeavouring to force a way into 
the chapel through the doorway which had 
been stopped up. The outside walls on the 
south side of the chapel, have blank arches, and 
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pillars with grotesque heads, and a square tower 
attached to it. Over each recess in the chapel, 
there is a vaulted apartment; with a stone roof. 
On an impartial review of this 'building, I 
am inclined to think that too remote a date has 
not been ascribed to its foundation ; its ma- 
sonry, architecture, and ornaments, are <cer- 
tainly the production of a vety early age.; and 
the round tower was probably erected at of 
nfear the same period. It stands at the eastern 
jtBgle of the north transept; and it -appears 
very evident, that the walls of the cathddral 
were annexed to it at a subsequent period* 
This tower is very perfect, and has its stone 
roof entire; like the one before mentioned at 
Clottne, it had windows to light each sepa- 
rate floor, of which the signs are very percep- 
tible by the projecting, layers of stones : the 
original doorway was towards the south ; this 
has been walled up, and auother opened into 
the cathedral, from whence you may view the 
whole height of this curious lantern. 

Let us now consider the more modern parts 
of this group. The cathedral, still venerable 
amidst its ruins, and a most imposing object to 
all the surrounding country, owes its rise to 
Donald O'Brien, King of Limerick, who 
in the year 1 169, built a new church from the 
ground, still preserving the more ancient Cha- 
pel of< GobmaC and the round tower, uniwjsr- 
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ed. In the year 1216, Don at, Archbishop of 
the See, erected the town into a borough, and 
in 1320, it was encompassed by a stone wall. 
In the reign of King Henry V. A. D. 1421, 
being much decayed, it was repaired * by 
Richard O'Hedian, Archbishop of the See ; 
who also built a hall for the vicars choral. 
About the year 1495, this cathedral was burned 
by the Earl of Kildare, who, by this savage 
act, intended to wreak his vengeance on Arch* 
bishop Creagh, whom he supposed to be with** 
in the walls at the time of the conflagration * 
It was fortified during the civil wars, and in 
1647, was stormed and taken by Lord Inchi- 
^ quin. The performance of divine service con- 

* Mr. Lodge, in his genealogy of the Desmond family, relates 
on this occasion the following anecdote of Gerald, the eighth 
Earl of Kildare. Amongst other charges, having been accused 
of burning the Church of-Cashel, he readily confessed it, and 
swore, " that he never would have done it, but that he thought the 
Archbishop was in it" This frank confession, and voluntary de» 
claration of the most aggravating circumstance, convinced the 
King (Henry VII.) that a person of such natural innate plain* 
ness and simplicity, could not be guilty of those intrigues im- 
puted to him : so that when the Bishop of Meath, his most in- 
feterate accuser, concluded his last article with this sharp ex* 
pression : " You see what a man he- is ; all Ireland cannot rule 
yonder gentleman ,\ the King replied, "If it is so, then lie is meet 
to rule all Ireland, seeing all Ireland cannot rule him ;" and accord- 
ingly made him Lord Lieutenant, by patent, dated 6 August, 
1496, restored him to his honour and estate, and dismissed him 
with many rich presents. Lodge's Peerage, ,voL u p. 86. 
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turned within it till the year 1751 or 1752, 
when Archbishop Price unroofed the choir, 
and by thus exposing it to the effects of the 
weather, speedily conyerted it into a ruin. On 
t a more recent survey, by orders of Archbishop 
Agar, who was desirous of restoring to the 
Rock its long lost religious honours, it was 
found to be in so ruinous a condition, that its 
reparation was deemed useless ; upon which, a 
new church was erected within the town, in a 
more commodious, though less commanding, 
situation. 

The ancient building presents a mixture of 
military and ecclesiastical architecture, by which 
its external appearance is rendered much more 
picturesque. It is more to be admired as a 
grand and well broken mass of masonry, than 
for the elegance of eithpr it& plan or decora- 
tions. The whole is of the narrow pointed or- 
der, and has the peculiarity of having no 
western portal, the entrance doors being placed 
to the north and south of the west window ; 
the latter of which is only now open. The only 
monument worth recording, is that of Arch- 
bishop Macrath, bearing date 1621* It*is 

placed against the south wall -of the choir, and 

.i 

represents the effigy of this dignitary in a re- 



* In my account ofLismore, I have had occasion to mention 
this, same Archbishop. 
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Qumbeat attitude, with bis right haad.upoji hw 
breast, and holding in hia left the pastoral ataffV 
On a tablet i a this inscription. 

» " * •* . , 

MItEftI MACRATH ARCHIEPU9C0FI CASttELLENSIS 

ad viatorem carmen. 

Venerat- in* Tfim\xm primo sanetissimus olim 
Patrici'us, nostri gloria magna soli. 1 

r 

Hvic ego succedens, utinam tarn sane t us ut illel 
Sic Duni primo tempore Prasul eram. 

Anglia lustra decern, sed post tua sceptra colebam, 
Principibus placut 9 Mtorte tonante, tuis. 

Htctibi sum posit us, non sum, sum non ^ibi non sum. 
Sum nee in ambobus } sum sed utroqueloeo. 

Dominusest qui mejudicat. I Cor I 1621. 
Qui staty caveat ne cadat. 

At his head is an escutcheon of arm*, and at 
his feet is the figure of our Saviour on the cross, 
badly sculptured in has relief. 

On the south side of the cathedral, is an edifice 
callfed the Dean's Hall ; and over the chimney is 
the following inscription, which my guide told 
me had puzzled many people ; but its meaning 
is very evident* 



F. S. E. T. E. H. ME. FIERI. FE 



These letters commemorate th& persons wk* 
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caused tbi* chijuney piece to be made,- but the 
initial letters -of th^ir names are o#Jy record* 
ed*. Betweentbis building and the .tfiuwJh,, is 
a cuwus. stone, elevated upQUja large blocks 
one side of which represents a crucUjx>k>A,,ai}d 
the other a figure commonly. asGribed.to St.Pa- 
tjwck. 

The rulfift of another large monastic!*, build* 
ing withih ,the town of Cashjel are apprQpri* 
ated to modern uses; and there was a third* jr^ 
ligious house* called Ha c ret s Asset, situated 
atthq rear of Friar Stjieet, but now in ruins, 

At a short distance from the town> aqd.in a 
westerly direction* ar^ the remains of Hoas 
Abb^y :i the most rsauwkabk particular of which 
is the groined roof that supported the turret, 
and which jb: stitt m good preservation. It wa* 

originally founded for Be&edictitseg* aad: wa# 

caUed §?♦ M*»rVA;»»x7*of thft Roar* of 
Ca*hrl;: but the Archbishop, D^viifcM'CUB? 
vibb, , b*vi«$ dreamed* in the year ia6&or 
1872, that, these monks had made an attempt 
to cut off his toad* he violently dispossessed 
then* of their house, lands, #e,. and gftve the 

whole of their possessions to a body of Cis- 
tereiau rooofcs, whom he brought from the. Ab- 
b»y of Msj>lijont> in the County of Loura, 



• I ibwlAxetyl tto* jflwription tbu$ : " F s et &&. msjkrif* 
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and at the same time took upon himself tticf 
habit of that order. Archdale, p. 650. This 
author, has been as diffuse in the description of 
this abbey, as he has been neglectful in that of 
the cathedral. 

The County of Ti*perary abounds in mo- 
nastick ruins, one of which, Athassel, has 
been amply described by Mr. Archdale, and 
by Ledwich ; it is situated about three miles 
S.W. of Cashel. 

Cashel has also been much celebrated in 
history for the synod that was held there in 
the year 1172, the particulars of which, toge- 
ther with the heads of the constitutions esta- 
blished there, have been recorded by GiraLdu* 
Cambrensis, in his "History of Ireland," 
Book xii. Chapters 33 and 4, and published in 
English by the Historian HoLtiNBHED. 

From Cashel I made an excursion to the 
Abbey of Holy Cross, of which % fame had 
spoken loudly; my expectations therefore were 
highly raised with the hopes of seeing a mo- 
nastick building, superior in architectural 
splendour to any in Ireland*. It is situated 

* I have frequently, during my tour, had cause to complain 
of the want of ^information, taste and judgment amongst .the 
natives respecting similar antiquities, as well as natural curio- 
sities : but it is the business and duty of a tourist, who in his 
travels combines the pursuits of amusement with that of inform* 
atton, not to give credit to every desultory account be may 

4 
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on the River SuiR$,about seven miles north of 
Cashel, and at first sight, is by no means pre- 
possessing in its external appearance, or natu- 
ral accompaniments; neither will it afford one 
good subject for the pencil. The interior of the 
building claims our attention, not from the ge- 
neral architecture that pervades it, but from 
two rich monumental relicks, that differ in their 
plan from any I have seen either in England or 
Ireland. The first is a Gothic tomb very 
tichly sculptured, with a projecting canopy of 
stone, supported by three trefoil arches, spring- 
ing from taper columns of black marble ; in the 
fcentre of one of which, is the figure of ^n an- 
gel praying. The soffit of the canopy is richly 
groined, and the base of this fine tomb is also 
richly sculptured. Some faint idea of its form 
may be collected from the sketch given by Mr. 
Holmes, in his Irish Tour : but the pen and 
judgment alone of a Carter* can do arpple 
justice to its beautiful detail. • 

It has generally been attributed to Donogh* 



collect, but to see with his own eyes, and pronounce from his 
own judgment, 

• * Mr. John Carter of London, the most intelligent artist we 
have on the subject of British Architecture, vulgarly and impro- 
perly called Gothic. 
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Carbragh O'Brjen, Kino of Limerick * 
who founded the Abbey of Holy Cross, and 
who died about 1 194. But I have since been 
informed, by an able Irifh Antiquary, that it 
belongs to the O'Fagarty family ; this doubt 
might be cleared by examining the escutcheons 
of aims that are placed upon the tomb. 

The second monument is of a very singular 
Resign, and unlike any I recollect to have seen : 
it consists of a double row of Gothic arches, 
Supported by twisted pillars. The space be** 
tween them, as to length and breadth, seems to 
favour the idea of it$ having been appropriated 
to receive the corpse of the deceased ; and where 
the ceremony of making was performed by the 
monks. On one side an excavation is made for 
the reception of holy water. The base of this 
monument i& richly decorated with trefoils and 
fi nials. 

* This illustrious persojagt, sunwstd Jtoofoor* «r Dewd 
the Great, was proclaimed Kutg ofMvnster in the year X 1 68 ; he 
died in 1194, but the place of his interment is not mentioned by 
Mr. Lodge, in his account of the family of CfBrien. I am inclined 
to think, that this tomb has beta improperly attributed to him, 
as it does not bear in its architectural decorations the appear- 
ance of so old a date as 1194; neither do any of the bearings 
on the tbtpz escutcheons of arms, which ace placed upon this 
saoaitftient, bear wy resemblance to those <rf the O'&rkn f*> 
tnily. 
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Though independent of the two monuments 
I have mentioned, there is little besides worth 
notice, some slight account of the building in 
general, may not prove unsatisfactory to my 
readers, especially as the Abbey of Holy Cross 
has been so highly extolled, and in my opinion 
so far above its deserts. The western window 
is of ordinary sculpture, and simple architecture. 
The nave has five round arches on the south 
side, and four of the pointed order on the north, 
with narrow side aisles ; a wall runs across the 
pave, and a pointed arch, more ornamented in 
its workmanship, leads into the side aisles. The 
turret is supported by four broad pointed arches ; 
the roof is groined in a style superior to any I 
have seen in Ireland : in the centre of it, you 
see fivie holes, through which the bell ropes 
were most probably suspended. The eastern 
window corresponds exactly in form and .de- 
sign with those before mentioned at Kilmal- 
lock and Cloyne. Opposite the monument, 
yulgarly attributed to Dokogh O'Brien, is a 
black altar tomb, bearing a flowery cross on a 
slab, and an inscriptiou on its edge in old cha- 
racters : at the base, is a bas relief of our Sa- 
viour on the cross, with a female by his side in 
the act of praying. The northern transept 
(whose roof is also groined,) is divided 
into two chapels, in one of. which is a 
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window prettily designed, as well as a niche 
for holy water ; and the fragments of an hand- 
some altar tomb. The roof of . the southern 
transept is likewise groined, and has its niche 
for the reception of holy water. In the south 
aisle, I observed the mutilated head of an ab- 
bot (small life) and numerous sculptured frag- 
ments : the keystones, from which the arches 
spring, are well executed, and decorated with 
various devices. These holy precincts are still 
appropriated to the offices of interment, but I 
did not observe the same indecencies respecting 
the dead, as I did in many other churches. Accord* 
ing to vulgar tradition, there was a subterraneous 
communication between this abbey and the 
neighbourhood of Thurles. Mr. Archdale, 
in describing this monastery, makes the follow- 
ing very just remark respecting its architec- 
ture, which, on viewing it, struck me also : he 
says, " The difference in the work of this mo- 
nastery is very extraordinary: nothing could 
have been more highly finished than the steeple 
and chapels, which are built of marble and 
limestone ; yet the nave, the aisles, and adjoin- 
ing ruins, are miserably mean." 

These ruins cover a considerable space, and 
are surrounded by a mass of most wretched 
cottages, built out of their mouldered remains. 
The situation on the river is advantageous, 
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and a bridge of communication adjoins the vil- 
lage and abbey. Nothing attracted my attention ' 
between Cashel and Holy Cross, except a 
few of those raised earthen works, so common 
throughout Ireland. 

Monday 4 August. From Cashel to 
Johnstown, xvii miles. Parkestown, the 
seat of Mr. Lanphier, on the right; near it 
the ruins of Moycarky Castle. Turf bogs, 
which had disappeared for some time, again 
show themselves ; a ruined church on the left ; 
roads excellent, and, according to the Irish 
phrase, " as straight as a gun barrel." Castle 
of Ballybeg on the right, and a new built 
church. Finding no post horses at Littleton 
Inn, I proceeded on my journey, through a flat, 
rich, and well cultivated country, over which 
lhany small forts or strong houses are dispersed. 
Breakfasted at Johnstown ; inn good, and well f 
supplied with post horses. 

From Johnstown to Durrow, viii Miles. 
Little variety of country, road good, but some- 
what - more hilly : pass by the Spa of Ballys- 
pellan on the right, where there are some neat 
looking cottages, a very unusual sight in Ire- 
land # . Leave the County of Tipperary near 



* An account of this place, and the quality of its mineral 
spring, are given by Mr. Tigke, in his Statistical survey of, the 
County of Kilkenny, p. ill. 
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UnLiirGFCtoa, a village formed of one long street, 
and crossing a small angle of the County of 
Kilkenny, enter the Queen's County. See 
at a short distance to the left, the ruins of Fer- 
tagh, where a priory was founded, under the 
invocation of St. Ki a ran, in the 13th century, 
by the family of Blanchfield, for Regu- 
lar Canons, following the rule of St. Augus- 

TIN. 

Through whatever country we direct our 
steps, the attention is naturally arrested at the 
sight of ruins. Whether military or m on as tick, 
they are equally interesting; but we wish to 
know their date, their founder, their history, 
A traveller, like myself, in a strange country, 
where accurate information can neither be pro- 
cured from the living, or from the dead, is ex- 
posed during his rambles to many inconveni- 
ences, and frequently suffers the mortification 
of leaving sights unseen that deserve notice, 
and of remaining ignorant of the history of 
many of those which fall in his way. 

As the principal object I have in view, is to 
give afaithful description of those objects which 
have passed under my own immediate notice ; 
as well as extracts from those authors to whom 
I have been able to procure access, I shall make 
no apology for laying before toy readers Mr. 
Arch dale's description of this religious esta- 
blishment at Fertagh ; more particularly as it 



retains tome monumental antiquities ; in which 
line the generality of Irish churches are very 
deficient. " There still remains here a small an- 
cient chapel, in which is a large raised tomb, 
with the figure of a man in armour, rudely en** 
graved thereon, his hands in a praying posture, 
and a dog at his feet ; by his side was origi- 
nally the figure of his wile, with an inscription 
on the cushion, which lay under her head ; but 
this part of the tomb, now going to decay, is 
broken into two pieces, and the inscription 
rendered illegible by time*. This tomb is said 
to belong to the family of Fitzpatrick. Near 
to if is another monument, which appears to 
be a woman, with a singular head dress, rising 
up on each side, as Bishop Pococke describes 
it, in two horns. 

In the east wall is a small figure of our Sa- 
viour, very inelegantly executed ; and a few 
yards west of the chapel, stands a round tower, 
much decayed, being cracked quite up from the 
door, and wanting the top. It is about 48 feet 
in circumference, and the wall is three feet 
eight inches thick : the door, which is six feet 
.by two, and ten from the ground, faces the east ; 
the inside is divided into five stories f , at each 

* The Iter says> that this tomb bears the date of 1489. 

t Mr. Tighe in his Statistical Survey of the County of Kilkenny, 
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of which is a resting place, formed by the wall, 
sufficient to support a floor, and diminishing up- 
wards; the neighbouring inhabitants say, this 
. tower is 112 feet high, but it seems not to ex- 
ceed 90. 

Had I gained previous information about the 
antiquities of FERTAGH,it should not have been 
iin visited, for I believe I could have approached 
it with my carriage. The road continues very 
good; fine crops of corn, country more clothed 
with wood ; several round earthen works occur. 
A large old fashioned mansion house on the 
left, belonging to Lord Asherooke, adjoins 
the town of Durrow, which is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the banks of a small river, called by 



says, the name of this place was Fartagh na Geiragh, a corrup- 
tion probably of Fart a na Ancoiragh, the burial place of the 
Anchorites, or Culdee Monks. Feart, according to Humphrey 
Lluyd, in his Irish Dictionary, signifies a grave. This author 
states the round tower to be 96 feet high ; and says that it had 
eight stories and seven floors : the door opening on the first, is 
twelve feet from the ground, and looks towards the church ; the 
wall at the door is three feet two inches thick : the upper story 
has four windows, who£e tops are angular, and formed by two 
stones. I am inclined to think, that Mr. Tighe has made some 
' mistake about the number of floors or stories, which I have 
never known to exceed five in any round tower I have yet seen; 
but this may be ascertained by examining the number of win- 
dows, as the upper story had generally four, and the under stories 
only one. 
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Smith, the Erkin, and has a good inn, with 
chaises and post horses. 

The author of the Iter, records the following 
historical fact of this town. " Durrow is a 
small town, formerly part of the Queen's 
County, but on cohiing into possession of the 
Butler family, who were perpetually harrassed 
by the powerful sept of the Fitzpatricks, the 
Earl of Ormond procured an act of parlia- 
ment to make this estate part and parcel of the 
County of*Kilkenny, although surrounded 
by the Queen's County ; and the offending 
Fitzpatricks being taken, were transferred 
immediately to Kilkenny, and there, removed 
from their connexions, they suffered the pe- 
nalties of the law." 

From Durrow to Ballyroan, viii miles. 
Road ve,ry good. On the right, skirt Dun- 
more, the demesne of the Staples family, and 
further on, pass 'Water-Castle on the left, 
the seat of Mr. Lyons, prettily situated on the 
banks of a rapid stream, called the Nore*, 

* This river and the Barrow take their rise in the Slieve Bloom 
mountains; and with the Suir, which rises in Bendulf mountain 
very near them, after watering a great extent of country, unit* 
again below JVaterford, and flow together into the sea : they are 
consequently and significantly styled the Sister Rivers, from their 
rjse in the same district and reunion. 

Survey of Queen's County y p. 18. 
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and in a well wooded valley. The mansion house 
seems to have been formed out of one of the 
old square castles. See on the left a long range 
of wood and rich country. What a sad contrast 
do the bogs make on the right ! Pass through a 
village where neatness and symmetry seem to 
have been studied in the arrangement of the cot- 
tages ; all the windows having a square label 
over them. Pasture lands increase, and the crops 
of corn become less vigorous. Good inn, with 
chaises and post horses. 

From Ballyroav to Emo Inn, ix miles. 
Road good. On the right is the well wooded 
seat of the Park ell family, with ornamented 
pleasure grounds, in which a rotundo makes a 
conspicuous figure; architecture bad; columns 
too slender, and balustrade at top. See on the 
right, at some distance, the rains of a castle 
very boldly situated on a rocky eminence *. This 
singular rock and castle, which, according to 
the best information I could collect, well de- 



* I am inclined to think this is the Dunvm of Ptolemy, which 
he places in the country of the Coriondi, between the Menapii on 
the north, and the Brigantes on the south ; he also fixes it on 
the southern banks, and near the source of a river called Oboca. 
Dunamase Castle bears the same relative situation to the River 
Barrow. Whoever consults the map of Ptolemy, will clearly see 
that his Dunum can never be transferred so far north as Down- 
patrick. 
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serves the notice of the tourist, is thus men- 
tioned in the Survey of the Queen's County : 
" The Rock of Donamase, or Dun-na*maes, 
which signifies in the Irish language, the Fort 
of the Plain, is certainly a place of great curio- 
sity, which nature and art had combined to 
render of the most formidable strength, before 
the use of artillery had been known. It is one 
of those hills which so peculiarly stand separate 
from the neighbouring chain, and being ex- 
tremely steep, was naturally inaccessible on all 
sides but the south west, where was the en- 
trance." 

The plain alluded to in the original tongue, 
is the great heath, or height of Maryborough, 
which lies to the north-east of Dun, or the 
fortress, being a flat of considerable extent, and 
was the commonage that belonged to the fort 
after it became a manor. 

This insulated rock was the residence of the 
Irish princes, who had a dwelling on its sum- 
mit ; and we find, that on the first arrival of 
the English, in the reign of Kino Henry the 
Second, A. D. 1167, it was the principal resi- 
dence of Deumod Mac Murrogh, King of 
Leinster, at whose solicitation it was, that the 
English came as settlers into Ireland. By the 
marriage of Earl Strongbow with Eva, only 
daughter of Mac Murrogh, this castle de- 
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volved to him as apart of her extensive inhe- 
ritance. The Earl dying without issue male, 
his possessions descended to his only daughter 
Isabel, who espoused William Marshall, 
and thus gained the titl'e of Earl of Pem- 
broke. Though he had five sons, who severally 
enjoyed this province, they all died without is- 
sue ; and thus the inheritance was -divided 
amongst his five daughters. William de 
Braose, Lord of Brecknock, by his marriage 
with one of them, gained possession of this 
district ; and it afterwards descended to Ro- 
ger de Mortimer, who married Maud, 
daughter of William de Braose. This noble* 
man entrusted it, together with his lands in 
Leix*, to the confidential care of one of his 
vassals, named Laisagh, going himself to 
England, to support the interest of his sove- 
reign, who was at that time threatened with 
rebellion at home. Soon after the Earl's depar- 
ture, Laisagh taking advantage of his absence, 

* Leix. An account of this district, its castle, abbey, &c. may 
be found in the Statistical Survey, p. 62. In demolishing the old 
town and abbey, a sepulchral stone was found bearing this in- 
scription in Saxon characters : 

HIC JACET MALACHUS O'MORUS qui obiit 



and is still to be seen in the gardens of Lord de VcscL 
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and the trust reposed in him, having raised a 
powerful clan, usurped the surname of O'Moke, 
a family that had some pretension to these 
estates, and declaring that he was the lawful 
hiir to that family, seized on the whole country, 
and in one evening made himself master of 
eight castles, amongst which was this famous 
Fort of Dunama^e. Having surprised the 
English garrison in it, he dismantled antf de- 
stroyed it, as being the principal house of Lord 
Mortimer in Leix. The recovery of so im- 
portant a place was anxiously sought for by the 
English, atid in less than three years, it again 
came into their possession by the fortune of war ; 
but their interest was yet too weak in the coun- 
try to withstand the numerous armies of the 
O'Mores, who retook it in 1344, but only held 
it for two years after; for being repossessed 
by Lord Mortimer*, together with his estates 



* This cannot be the tame Lord Mortimer, who by his mar-- 
ri&ge with Maud, daughter of William de Braose, gained the in- 
heritance of Leix, for (according to Dugdate) he died in 10 
Edward I. (A. D. 1282) and was buried in Wigmore Abbey, 
Herefordshire. 

He was succeeded in his title and possessions by his son Ed- 
mund, who died about the year 1297, leaving several children ; 
of whom the eldest was named Roger. This powerful nobleman, 
for his rebellious practices, suffered an ignominious death upon 
the gallows in Smitkficld, A. D. 1330* He was succeeded by his 
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iti Leix, he determined to secure it, if possible, 
from future attacks, and then added such nu- 
merous works, as made it a place of impregna* 
bie strength. 

The territory of Leix and its castles, were 
vested in the possession of many masters, who 
resided at Dunamase, until the reign of 
James I. when it was again repaired. In the 
rebellion of 1641, it was secured by the insur- 
gents, as being a principal strong hold, from 
which they were dispossessed by a small body 
of English troops, who seized the fort, and 
defended it with great bravery, till Sir 
Charles Coote relieved them. It afterwards 
capitulated to General Preston, but was re- 
taken by the royal forces, and held by them till 
the year 1646, when Oweit Rob O'Nxijl, an 
Irish chief, took it by assault, together with 
Maryborough, and five others of lesser note. 
After the expulsion of this chieftain, Duna- 
mase, Maryborough, and all the dependent 
garrisons were surrendered to the forces of Co* 
lands Hewsox and Iterooutf, who were 



eldest son Edmmd, who died in 1331, tearing ftgrr Us son 
and heir, a minor tf Jfcnee years aid, the same personage kej* 
ipentieaaed as feaviag regained poasetsian of Dtmvm*e CaHle, 
ood wko died abroad, A. D. l$6l 9 *v& urn temd witk M§ 
cesjtoxs in Wigmarc Abbey. 
2 
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Cromwell's officers ; and by them this import- 
ant fortress was dismantled and blown up. 

A kmg and accurate description of the situa- 
tion and fortifications of Dunamase Castle, 
has been given by Sir Charles Coote, in his 
Survey of the Queens County, to whom, as well 
as to Dft. Ledwich, [who has added a viewaiid 
grouttd plan] I shall refer those of my readers, 
vho may wtafc for more ample information re- 
specting this interesting remnant of military 
splendour and antiquity. 

Continuing my journey towards Emo Inn ; 
see an extensive view from Ratheah Common, 
ai*d a small ruined castle on the right ; join the 
great road leading to Limerick, Tralee, and 
Dwgie. Emo Inn i* a single house, a good 
uui, and well supplied with post horses *; 
though I think I may apply to it, what was 
Qiace said to a Cistercian monk, " Albior exte- 
riu$ quhm interim." 9 

Tv£#pat jSf August. From Emo Inn to 
KtLP4*£» x miles. Road good and level ; 
gauntry uninteresting. At Mopastereyan, a 
village situated on the batiks of the River Bar* 
now, the demesne of the Maquis of Drog- 
Keda occupies the site of a celebrated abbey, 

* A t a abort dirtancs from Bmolm, is the seat of Lord Port- 
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which was founded by St. Abban, who granted 
it the privilege of a sanctuary ; and here was kept 
the consecrated bell of St. Evin, which on 
solemn trials, was sworn to. In latter times the 
Abbot sat as a Baron in parliament. The situa- 
tion is low, near the river ; and the environs 
abound in bog. The first view of Kildare is 
made conspicuous by its lofty round tower and 
monastick remains, situated on the ridge of a 
hill. Mr. Archdale has been very diffuse in 
his annals of Kildare, and has recorded aeon* 
tinued series of the abbesses from the y$ar 520, 
to the period of its dissolution, as well as the 
numerous vicissitudes which the town under- 
went. 

The foundation of this nunnery is attributed 
to St. Brigid, the illegitimate daughter of an 
Irish chieftain, who was born in the year 453, 
and at the age of 14 received the veil from the 
hands of St, Patrick himself, or from one of 
his immediate disciples. She founded a nunnery 
at Kildare before the year 484, and about the 
same time an abbey was also founded, under 
the same roof, for monks, but separated by walls 
from the nunnery ; which latter came afterwards 
into the possession of the Regular Canons of 
St, Augustin. The nuns and monks had but 
one church in common, which they entered at 
different doors. St. Brigid presided as well 
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over the monks as the nuns, and, strange to 
tell ! the abbot of this house was subject to the 
abbess for several years after the death of the 
celebrated founder, which happened in the year 
523. She wis interred here, but her remains 
were afterwards removed to the Cathedral 
Church of Down, Amongst the annals of this 
nunnery, I find that Debmot Mac Muk- 
rogh, King of Leinster, in the year 1 1 35, 
forcibly took the abbess out of her cloyster, 
and compelled her to marry one of his own 
people: and that in J 220, Hex&t be Loun- 
dees, Archbishop of Dublin, put out the fire 
called unevtinguishable, which had been pre- 
served from a very early time by the nuns of 
fix* Brigio : this fire however was relighted, 
and continued to burn until the total suppres- 
sion of monasteries. 

The ruins of this monastick building are at 
present very trifling, and adjoin the parish 
church; totheN.W. of which is a very lofty 
round tower, in good preservation, except as 
to its roof: its total height is stated at 130 
feet, and that of its doorway at fourteen, from 
the ground. In the churchyard is a very large 
block of stone, once the pedestal of a cross, 
whose fretted fragments are lying on the ground 
near it *. 

•Mr. Gro8e 9 in his Antiquities of Ireland, says, that within the 

M 
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There were also in and near this town two 
other religious establishments. 1. The Gray 
Arbeit, erected for Franciscans, or Grey Friars, 
in the year 1260, by Lord William de Vesct ; 
but completed by Gerald Fitz Maurice, 
Lord Offaley. 2. The White Friars, or 
Carmelites, founded A. D. 1290, by William 
de Vescy. This latter convent had, in the year 
1320) a celebrated abbot at its head, whose 
fame was so great, that according to Bale, he 
swayed the councils of the whole Island: 
* c David O'Buge, in HyberniA tandem C&r* 
melitarum summus prmes ejfectus, ttnwersam 
ferh insulam, principes et episcopos, suo arbi- 
trate dirigebat. Erdt namque philosophies, rhe- 
tor, theologus, et utriusque legis in totd ilid 
terrd peritissimus, atque ite totius Hy be mica 
nationis lucerna, speculum, ac decus a tnuttis 
apptllatus" " He was well versed in divinity, 
philosophy, rhetoric, and the canon and civil 
law, and was generally called the burning 
light, the mirror and ornament of his coun- 
try." 

Having breakfasted at Kildare, we proceed- 

south wing (now in ruins) are two sepulchral effigies, onfi of a 
Bis bop in robes, another of Sir Mwrice Fitz-GeraH of LtcJt- 
ugh habited in armour, with an inscription, and five escutcheon* 
differently emblazoned. I missed seeing these antique memorials, 
by giving too much credit to my guide to the round tower, who 
told me, the church trontained no old tombs. 
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ed on our road to Naas, x miles. At a short 
distance from the town, we ascended the noted 
plain, called theCuRRAGH of Kildare, which 
is a fine unequal down o£ short and sweet pas- 
ture, particularly adapted to the feeding of 
sheep, of which numerous flocks animate the 
whole extent of this vast plain, which is said 
to comprehend five thousand English acres. 
The author of the Iter savs, that the modern 
name of Kildare is derived from Chille-dair *, 
or the Wood of Oaks, and that here was a large 
forest, comprehending the middle part of the 
present County of Kildare ; in the centre of 
which was a large plain, sacred to heathen su- 
perstition, now called the Curragh. Ancient 
authors also allude to this circumstance, and 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in his Topography of 
Ireland, lib. ii. cap. 18, records a stupendous 
monument of stones situated on this plain, 
which, according to vulgar and fabulous tra- 
dition, was transferred from the extreme 
parts of Africa by the giants, from whom 
it took the name of Chorea Gigantum. It 
is also said to have had a second and a very 
distant removal, from Ireland into the plains 

* On consulting H, Uuytfs Irish Dictionary, I find these deri- 
vations:- Currach, & plain; dair, quercus, till, a church; but no 
meaning of wood appropriated to the word chille. 

M 2 
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of Wiltshire, by the order of Aurelius Am* 
brosius, King of the Britons, and by the 
exertions of the Prophet Merlin. " Fuit 
ant i qui s temporibus in Hibernid lapidum con- 
geries admiranda, quce et Chorea Gigantum 
vocata fuit ; quiet Gig antes earn ab ultimis 
Africa partibus in Hiberniam attulerant, et 
in Kildariensi planicic thm ingenii quam vi- 
rium opere mirabiliter erexerant. Unde et ibi- 
dem lapides quidam aliis simillimi 9 similique 
modo erectij usque in hodiernum conspiciuntur, 
fyc. 8$c. Juxth Britannicam historiam lapi- 
des istos Rex Britonum Aurelius Ambro- 
sius divind Merlini diligentid, de Hiber* 
nid in Britanniam advehi procuravit } fyc. 

By the above account.it appears that some of 
these stones were visible in the days of Gi- 
raldus. I regretted very much that I had 
not leisure to examine more minutely this ex* 
tensive district, as from the experience I have 
lately had on our Wiltshire plains, I think 
I might have made some interesting discoveries. 
The tumuli dispersed over the plain, prove 
most evidently that it was inhabited in very 
early times, and if properly opened, their con- 
tents would throw a great light on the Irish 
History, and prove the connexion both in 
manners and customs of the tribes inhabit- 
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ing Ireland and the western provinces of Eng- 
land. 

Leaving the Curragh, see on the left, a 
large raised earthen work ; cross the River 
Liffey, at Newbridge ; road flat and good : 
richly cultivated country. Close to the road 
side, near Naas, is the shell of an immense 
unfinished mansion, called in the Iter Jig- 
ginstown house, said to have been built by 
the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, and 
intended as a country residence for the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. A less desirable situa- 
tion surely could never have been selected for a 
vice regal palace ! 

• At Naas there is a good inn, with a supply 
of post horses. This was formerly a town of 
great note, and honoured as a residence by the 
Kings of Leinster. On the arrival of the 
English, it was fortified, and many castles 
were erected, the ruins of which are still vi- 
sible ; and parliaments were held here : but it 
has suffered so much from the ravages of time, 
that it bears only the marks of its former 
splendour. Near it is one of those raised earthen 
works, vulgarly called ra th$. 

From Naas to Rathcool, viii miles. 
Road good and flat, but no variety of country ; 
on the left, is the immured seat of Lord Mayo, 
called Palmerstown ; and on the right, those 
of Mr. Neville and Mr. Wolfe, well shel- 
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tcred by wood. At Johnstown is a good and 
quiet inn. See on the left the seat of Mr. 
Ponsonby. 

From Rathcool to Dublin, viii miles. 
A large extent of flat country opens towards 
Dublin, spotted with gentlemen's houses 
and plantations. About a quarter of a mile 
on the left of the road, is the fine round tower 
of Clondalki n, of which the following par- 
ticulars are given in the Iter, p. 205: ~ •' It 
is 84 feet in height, and built of stones each 
about a foot square, forming a circle of 15 
feet in diameter ; the walls are upwards of a 
yard thick, and about 15 feet above the 
ground, is a door, without any steps to ascend to 
it. The base is solid ; towards the top, are four 
small oblong holes, which admit the light, 
and. it is terminated by a conic covering. 
There are no steps in the inside, and whe- 
ther there ever were any, admits a doubt. In 
the churchyard, near the tower, is a plain 
cross, nine feet in height, and consists of one 
stone/' 

A church was founded here in very early 
times, of which St. Ceonan Mochua was 
the first abbot. It was spoiled and burned in 
the years 832, 1071, and 1076; and a palace of 
Amhlaibh, King of the Danes, is recorded at 
Clondalkin. 

Passing near Kilmainham Hospital, the 
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Gaol, Canal, &c. I re-entered Dublin, highly 
gratified with the novelty which the Irish 
scenery and antiquities had presented to nre, 
but regretting that sufficient' time could not 
be spared to examine each more particularly in 
its detail. 
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FROM DUBLIN TO TRIM, KELLS, CA- 
VAN, ENNISKILLEN, BALLYSHAN- 
NON, DONEGAL, DERRY, COLE- 
RAINE, GIANTS CAUSEWAY, AN- 
TRIM, BELFAST, HILLSBOROUGH, 
ROSS TREVOR, NEWRY, DUNDALK, 
SLANE, NAVAN, TRIM, AND DUB- 
LIN. 



Thursday 7 August. From Dublin through 
Maynooth and Trim to my friend's at Mit- 
chelstown. I thus varied my former route to 
Trim, by taking the lower road between the 
Li f fey and the Phoenix Park, to Chapel 
Izod, where we crossed the river. From thence 
passed close to the Spa house and Leixlip, 
near which' we again traversed the Liffev, 
whose banks are thickly ornamented by gen- 
tlemen's seats, but so immured by lofty fences, 
that the passenger can scarcely enjoy, even a 
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glimpse of them. Beyond .Leixlip, on the 
right, is a seat of the Duke of Leinster, 
which might be seen by procuring at Dublin 
a previous ticket of admission into the park. 

Maynooth, a modern built town, with a 
spacious inn, and the remains of a castle *. Ad- 
joining the town is a sphool for the instruction 
of Roman Catholic youths, upon a large esta- 
blishment, and called St. Patrick'* College. 
Passed through Kilcock, (where post horses 
are also kept) and turn off to the right. Drive 
through the demesne of Summer Hill: the 
fine mansion house annexed to it, was burned 
down a few years ago, and a part of it only has 
been lately rendered habitable by Lady Jisc- 
tive. This tract of country continues to be 
well inhabited by nobility and gentry, but af- 
fords little variety as to its state of cultivation ; 
roads excellent At two miles from Trim, I 
observed a tumulus on the right, which from 
its pointed apex, appeared to be sepulchral. I 
was again obliged to leave the numerous mili- 
tary and monastick ruins at Trim undrawn, and 
proceeded to my friend's at Mitchblstown, 
where I remained till 

* In the year 1534, this castle, which for the abundance of 

its furniture, was esteemed one of the richest houses in England, 
was besieged by Gerald, the ninth Earl of Kildare, and though 
defended by a strong garrison, surrendered after a siege of seven 
dayj. 
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Monday 11th August, when I proceeded on 
my Northern expedition, of which the Giant's 
Causeway, and the Coast of Antrim, were 
the chief objects of attraction. 

Breakfasted at Kells*, xii miles. Road 
good ; the surface of the ground uneven, but 
abounding more in pasture than in corn lands, 
kept in a slovenly manner, and much abandon* 
ed. Ruins of a church and tower on the left; a 
miserable line of cottages ; a well planted seat 
of Mr, Nicholson on the left. On approach* 
ing Kells, the general aspect of the country 
improves, and the town, with its round tower, 
and church spire, placed upon rising ground, 
and well encompassed by trees, make a pleasing 
appearance. 

At the upper end of the principal street stands 
the parish church ; a modern edifice, neatly 
fitted up, and containing a handsome sarcopha- 
gus to the memory of Si a Thomas Taylor, 
1736, and Ann his wife, daughter of Sir Ro~ 
beet Cotton of Cumbermere, Cheshire, 
1710. On the north side of this church, stands 
an insulated tower, bearing * on its southern 
wall an inscription in old characters, and stat- 
ing, that the church being in decay, was reedi- 
fied A.D. 1573, (20 Ejliz.) by Hugh Brady, 
Bishop of Meath. Over this inscription are 

* Inn, Bectke Arms, good ; chaises and post horses. 
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three busts carved in stone, one of which repre- 
sents a bishop, and the two others, apparently 
are designed for dignitaries of the church, or 
monks. Beneath is an escutcheon of arms? 
bearing a dragon holding a standard. 

On the south side of the church is a round 
tower, (said by Mr. Archdale to measure 99 
feet in height) but far inferior in size, height, 
and beauty, to many I saw during my Southern 
Tpur ; it has the usual four windows near the 
top, but the conical roof has fallen ; the door- 
way faces the north. The present situation of 
this tower differs from that I have generally 
observed in similar buildings, being placed to 
the S. W. of the church, instead of the N. W. 
but this seeming variation was reconciled to 
me by the information I procured of the Old 
Church, dedicated to St. Sen ax, having been 
placed to the south of the tower. In the churchy- 
yard is the fragment of a cross, very richly de- 
corated with figures of men, beasts, flowers, &c 
&c. and a poetical memorial to record the mili- 
tary virtues of a soldier killed during the last 
rebellion. 

Mr. Archdale, in his Monasticon, has men- 
tioned a celebrated abbey of Regular Canons, 
founded in this town, about the year 550, by 
St Com mba, and has preserved its annals from 
a very early period, until that of its dissolution. 
By these we know, that the town of Kells, a$ 
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well as its abbey, experienced many fatal dig 
asters by fire and plunder. The market place, 
which still bears a castellated appearance, oc- 
cupies the site of an ancient fort, said to Have 
been erected in 1178. In a street opposite the 
castle, is a fragment of another fine cross, sculp- 
tured in the richest manner, with figures of 
horsemen, &c. &c. An unsatisfactory engraving 
of it has been given in the Introduction to the 
Survey of Meath, but no account of its detail, 
or explanation of its history. It is said to have 
lain neglected and prostrate on the ground for 
a long time, till it was raised on its pedestal by 
the desire, and at the expence of the celebrated 
Dean Swift*. 

From Kells to Virginia ix miles. Or 
leaving Kells, look back from the top of the 
hill, and see a fine rich prospect, with Lord 



* Whilst I was surveying tbis curious fragment of antiquity, a. 
by-stander informed me, tbat there were several curious stone 
crosses still existing at a place called Castle Kyran, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kells. From the Survey of the County of Meatk, 
I learn, " that St. Kieran, about the year 540, built for himself 
a cell near Kelts, at a place called Castle Kieran, near which 
there is a fine spring issuing from a rock, which the tradition of 
the country attributes to the miraculous order of St. Kieran, 
who blessed it. Many salutary qualities are attributed to this 
well, which is much resorted to by the catholics on the first 
Sunday in August." 
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Bjective's seat and demesne, and an ornamen- 
tal tower on the left, belonging to the same 
nobleman. I cannot commend the architecture 
of either the mansion house or its appendage. 
The same dull and uniform countiy continues, 
cultivated with barley, oats, potatoes, and flax ; 
no wheat, neglected pastures, and apparently a 
poorer soil. Several earthen works dispersed 
over the country ; a very fine one, with a tumu- 
lus and out work in the vale near the river on 
the left. This river, which we crossed, is 
called the Blackwater ; it flows from Lough 
Ramor, waters the town of Kells, and unites 
its streams with the Boyne, near Nav an. 

The road continues very good to Virginia, 
passing near the shores of Lough Ramor, the 
form and outline of which are good, but the 
banks are flat ; towards the upper end of it there 
is some little wood, and a mansion house (as I was 
told) of Mr. Sneyd. The lake contains pike 
and trout, but as no boats are allowed to be 
kept upon it by Lord Headfort, few of either 
are taken. At Virginia there is a tolerable 
inn, with post horses. Bective Arms, Flem- 
jiing. 

From Virginia toCAVAN xiii miles. Road 

very good ; country more hilly; continual ascents 

and descents, but none very steep; a scanty culti-? 

vation of oats and potatoes intermixed with bog. 
2 
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See at spine distance to the left, Lough Shiilik, 
a lake celebrated for the superior excellence of 
its trout. Nearer Cavan is a smaller pool. The 
town breaks suddenly upon the sight, after a 
very tedious longing for it, and a most dull and 
uninteresting post. I cannot speak much in fa* 
vour of the inns at Cavan *, each of which 
have a small supply of post horses. Cavan is 
situated in a vale near a small river, and makes 
a poor appearance as a county town. I could 
not learn that it afforded any objects worthy of 
the stranger's attention. 

Tuesday 12 August. From Cavan to Belt 
turbet,viu MiLjks. Road very good ; country 
undulated with many little hills and dales, and 
diversified by several lakes ; continual ascents 
p and descents ; soil cultivated with oats and po? 
tatoes ; a large portion of bog ; and wherever it 
is cutting, you may see large roots and trunks 
of trees intermixed with it for a considerable 
depth. At a short distance on the left of the 
road, is the fine demesne of Lord Farnham, 
which for its lake and wood scenery, has been 
much, and I believe, very justly, celebrated. I 
regret that I am not able, from personal inves- 

* The Ship, and the Boot : two coaches [the Dublin and the 
Northern] stop at the former three times a week, on which days 
travellers will meet with inferior accommodations; the best, 
and almost all the rooms being kept for the accommodation of 
passengers by the coach. 
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tigation, to lay before my readers a description 
of its natural beauties. A want of time, which 
every traveller, whose object is information as 
well as amusement, ought not to have to 
complain of, obliged me to leave this inter- 
esting demesne and hospitable mansion unvi~ 
sited. 

We breakfasted at Belturbet; [Inn middl- 
ing, M'Dermot,] but found not a single post 
horse kept there, though the landlord at Cavan 
told us, that ah ample supply would be found. 
With some difficulty we prevailed on the post* 
boys to proceed with us to our next halting 
place, Enniskillen, xix miles *. Beltur- 
bet is built upon an eminence above the River 
Erne, and consists principally of one long 
street, at the upper end of which is the tower 
and market house, and beyond it the church, 
near which the vestige of an ancient fortifica- 
tion is to be seen. 

Leaving Belturbet, I observed some insig* 



* It is a prevailing, and I may with justice to the natives add, 
a very accommodating custom to strangers who travel pest, 
(using their own phrase) " not to leave your honour vpon tie road? 
but to continue with you until you find a fresh supply of 
horses ; and much to the discredit of the landlord of the Step 
Inn at Cavon, I will add, it was the only instance I met with dur- 
ing my tour, of any unwillingness to proceed ; and had he been 
previously paid for his horses, (which he wished to be) he cer- 
tainly would have left us in the lurch. 
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nificant ruins upon an eminence to the right* 
and afterwards crossed a fine river, the Wooto- 
ford. The country improves but little, either 
in cultivation or good appearance. Whilst our 
horses baited at a small public house, we walk- 
ed up to a hill on the right, called Knocknint. 
This hill, from its sudden elevation out of a 
flat country, makes a very conspicuous appear- 
ance, and we were informed by a gentleman, 
whom we met at Virginia, that from its sum* 
mit we should have a most comprehensive view of 
Lough Erne and the adjacent country. We were 
most amply repaid for our labour in ascending. 
The horizontal view on each side is wonderfully 
extensive, and the appearance of the lake most 
singular. I cannot compare it better, than to 
the subsiding of an immense flood, and at that 
precise moment, when the land begins to reap- 
pear from under the waters ; so numerous are 
the islands, so indented are the shores ; the ge- 
neral features however are flat and insipid, and 
many of the islands are destitute of wood, I 
must except those facing the seat of Lord Ross, 
at Belleisle, which is by far the richest part 
of this lake f. This lofty summit is also distin- 

* The Iter mentions the ruins of a venerable abbey, at two 
miles beyond Belturbct, on the right, near the river, 
t A description of this line seat is given in the Itey page 98. 
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guished by two Carnedds, or raised tumuli o( 
stone. 

We were obliged to make a very circuitous 
detour to Enniskillen* A new road was be- 
gun,but never finished, through a perfectly level 
country, by which the journey would have been 
shortened four miles. Cross the River Clo- 
dagh, and see on the left a ruined church, 
with a small but neat Gothic window ; its label 
springing from human heads : mountains culti- 
vated to a considerable height, but in small 
patches. On the left is the seat of Lord Ennis- 
killen, a large and high house, built in the 
prevailing taste of the couutry *, backed by 
high ground, and well wooded. A mountain on 
the left deserves notice, which from the pecu- 
liarity of its strata, bears the appearance of for- 
tified ground. Another neat looking demesne 
on the left. Enniskillen at length appears, 
like a town seated in . the midst of the waters, 
presenting a long range of buildings, extended 
on the sides of a river. We entered the town, 
over a stone bridge with lofty arches, near which 
are the remains of a small castle, and found 



* By the prevailing taste of the country, I mean a very high 
house, abounding with a superfluity of windows, bearing more 
the resemblance of a manufactory, than a comfortable dwelling 
house. 
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good accommodations at the White Hart 
Inn, (Reed.) 

This whole day's journey afforded little va- 
riety of country or cultivation; the roads are 
uniformly good, but rendered tedious by conti- 
nual ascents and descents, many of which, 
though short, are steep. 

Wednesday 13th August. From Ennis- 
killen to Church Hill ix miles. A desire 
to seethe navigation and the islands on Lough 
Erne, which had been described as well worthy f 
of notice, prompted us to make the first part o£/ 
this day's journey by water. Having hired a 
boat with four rowers, we left Enniskillen, 
and passing under the walls of the castle, and 
the bridge, we continued for a short time within 
a narrow channel, and a rapid current. See on 
the left some castellated ruins, and a staring 
modern house. The river soon expands itself 
into the form of a lake, and opens Devenish 
Island, with its round tower. This island, 
which was the principal object of our water 
excursion, presents a very naked appearance, 
being totally destitute of wood : its soil how- 
ever is uncommonly rich, and produces most 
abundant crops of corn *. The first monastick 



* I was informed by one of our boatmen, who acted as 
guide, that the whole island was leased out at 28s. per acre, and 
under-let at the high advance of £.8. per acre for the po- 

N 2 
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building that attracted our attention, was the 
shell of a Gothic church. The roof supporting 
the tower is groined, and has two holes re- 
maining in it, through which the bell ropes 
originally passed. The little pointed doorway- 
leading up to the tower, deserves notice, from 
being excellently well fluted in its angles, and 
finished the same way at bottom as at top ; a pe- 
culiarity I do not recollect ever to have seen 
before, and producing a light and elegant effect. 
In the wall adjoining the eastern window, is a 
stone inscribed with old characters, commemo- 
rating perhaps the building of this church, in 
1449, by the order of Bartholomew OTlax- 
nagat*, the Prior of Devenish. At a short 
distance from these ruins, is a fine round tower, 
in perfect preservation *, and remarkable for its 

tatoc crop. The same ground afterwards produced two crops of 
barley, and is now bearing a second crop of tbetnost luxuriant 
oats I ever beheld \ and all without the least additional manure. 
This extraordinary fertility may in a great measure be account- 
ed for by its former population, and the constant supply of ma- 
nure given it by the religious inhabitants of the island. 

* I fear that within a very short period, future travellers, 
whose curiosity may lead them to this island, will not have the 
satisfaction of recording this fine tower, as in a state of good pre- 
servation; for some plants growing near its roof, have already 
caused some of the stones to start from their original position; 
and unless they are speedily replaced,, and the plants removed, 
this perfect stone roof must for a certainty fall to the ground, 
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superior workmanship and decorations: the 
stones are nicely dove-tailed in many places, 
and the cornice that separates and distinguishes 
the roof from -the shaft, is richly sculptured. 
It has (according to the usual custom in these 
curious buildings) four windows at top, the 
centre stone of each of which is decorated with 
a human head, The doorway, which appears to 
be about six or seven feet from the ground, 
faces the east ; over it is a pointed window, 
larger than those in the other stories above, 
which are square-headed : the usual projections 
for the reception of different floors, are very 
evident within the turret, and the smooth and 
well joined surface of the interior walls do 
great credit to the ancient masons who erected 
it. Adjoining this round tower, are the frag- 
ments of a stone-roofed chapel, which in its 
more perfect state, I imagine, resembled those 
before mentioned at Killaloe, &c. It has a 
small round-headed entrance door towards the 
west. This was certainly the original chapel, 
and perhaps the habitation of the Saint who 
first sought retirement in this island. A little 
to the north of these ruins, is a stone coffin on 
the ground, said to have beeii the Saint's grave ; 

and antiquaries will have to lament the downfall pf the richest 
and most beautiful round tower in Ireland. 

I 
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and the vulgar tradition is, that many people 
have endeavoured to fit their shapes to it, but 
have not succeeded. .The last building I shall 
mention, is another church in ruins, which from 
the style of its architecture, I should suppose 
to be rather more ancient than the first, but 
not so old as either the stone roofed chapel, or 
the round tower. The eastern window is di- 
vided into three narrow compartments, with 
lancet heads, and banded on the inside. These 
monastick buildings form rather an interesting 
than a picturesque group, as none of them in- 
dividually are sufficiently grand and varied to 
form a good subject for the pencil, and the com- 
ponent parts of the foreground and landscape 
are not good. According to long established 
tradition, there was a bridge of communication 
between the eastern part of the island and the 
main land. 

Such are the observations which, during a 
short visit, I was enabled to make on this island, 
and its religious buildings. Mr. Archdale, in 
his Monasticon, tells us, " that St. Laserian, 
called also Molaise, built a celebrated mona- 
stery, under the invocation of the Virgin 
Mary, in Daimh-inis, i.e. the Ox's Island. 
This Saint died A. D. 5.63, and was succeeded by 
St. Natalis, son of JEngusius, King of Con- 
naught." He records a series of abbots, to the 
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year 1462, when the Prior O'Flannagan, men- 
tioned in the inscription, died. In the years 
822, 834, and 961, the abbey was plundered 
by the Danes, and in 1157, and 1360, it was 
much hurt by fire. The same author thus de- 
scribes the ruins. ' ' This abbey was a large and 
curious building, and the workmanship remark- 
ably good ; to the east of it stands a beautiful 
round tower, 76 feet high, and 41 in circum- 
ference # ; the walls, which are three feet thick, 

» 

are built of bewn stone, each stone about a foot 
square, within and without, and with scarcely 
any cement or mortar ; the roof is in the form 
of a cone, and of the same materials, and finish- 
ed with one large stone, shaped like a bell, with 
four windows, (and the form of a man's face 
over each) near the top, and opposite to the 
cardinal points ; the door is nine feet from the 
ground. The inside of the building is nearly as 
smooth as the barrel of a gun, and on the outside, 
at the base, a circle of stone projects five inches. 
The church, which is the most easterly build- 
ing, was large and beautiful, with a noble 
carved window over the high altar; next to 

* Twits, in his Travels, p. 102, states the height of this round 
tower to be 69 feet to the cornice. The conical covering, of 
cap, 15 feet more. The circumference 43 feet; the thickness of 
the walls 3 feet 5 inches ; and the diameter of the inside 9 feet 
2 inches. 
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this window, to the right, about ten feet abov* 
the ground, is the following inscription, the 
letters and points of which are raised : 

Matheus O'Dubagan hoc opus fecit Barteo- 
lomeo OTlannagax Priori de Daminis, 
4D. 1449. 

Round this inscription is a frame, somewhat 
raised, with another inscription on it, which is 
now ^legible. Next to the tower is a vaulted 
building of hewn stone, which ends in a point, 
and is called St. Molaise's House; near to 
this is his bed, in the shape of a stone coffin, "iij 
which he used to pray. The neighbouring inha- 
bitants say, that pains in the back are relieved 
by lying in this bed. There appear to have been 
many ancient inscriptions here, but they are 
ail erased and destroyed by time." 

Mr. Archdale attributes this building to 
the Regular Canons ; and afterwards mentions 
another religious establishment, or the Priory 
or Colidei, and adds, " That in the interpo- 
lations of the Ulster annuls, at the year 1 130, 
we read, that the Monastery of Daminis was 
founded that year ; and remarks, that the au- 
thor must mean either the repairing of the an- 
cient Monastery of St, Laserian, or the founds 
ing of this Priory of the Colidei, or Secular 
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Priests.* If the inscription before cited, is ex- 
actly copied, and the series of abbots is correct, 
there qan be no doubt but that church was the 
original abbey; apd the date of 1449, way com-' 
memorate repairs, or perhaps the construction, 
of the eastern window only, not of the whole 
church ; and from its position close to the win- 
dow, I should rather suppose that tQ be the 
case. The ruins of the other church, which are 
probably those of the Priory of Cqjjdei, found- 
ed A. P. U30, seem to have been unknown to 
Mr* Archdale ; at least, they are unnoticed 
by him. 

Leaving Devenish Island, we proceeded on 
our voyage : the shores of Lough Erne conti^ 
nue flat, and cultivated for some distance. On 
the left are the deserted mansion, and naked 
demesne of Castle Hume, once clothed with 
the most luxuriant woods. The scenery now be- 
gins to improve, particularly on the south west 
side of the lake, which we coasted near a long 
and continued line of rich and flourishing copse 
wood : the islands also bear a more wooded ap- 
pearance, i The soil on the south west side of the 
Lough, produces lime stone, and no bog; the 
opposite side has bog, but no lime stone. 
Saw on the right an island with a church in 
ruins, and a simple stone cross near it, in good 
preservation. The usual place of landing, is about 
three quarters of a mile distant from Church 
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Hill, and the walk being on high ground, 
commands an advantageous view of the lake; 
but the waters were so much agitated, and our 
boatmen seemed so little experienced in the pro- 
fession they were now exercising, that we were 
induced to go on shore two miles short of our 
destined spot, and to walk from thence to 
Church Hill. 

This small village has derived its name from 
the situation of its church upon a hill. It has 
a decent little inn, with a chaise and a few post 
horses ; but not a sufficient number to be de- 
pended upon, though our landlord at Ennis- 
killen assured us, that we should meet witk~no 
disappointment in regard to cavalry. 

Leaving Church Hill, we ascended along 
the ridge of a steep mountain, enjoying a view 
of the most magnificent extent of water I ever 
beheld in our kingdom ; and I doubt if the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, can present a more striking expanse of 
water. The surrounding scenery is highly ap- 
propriate ; for the road is confined on the left 
by a bold line of perpendicular and rocky moun- 
tain : larger herds of cattle would render the 
scene still more animated. 

On descending nearly to a level with the 
lake, the scenery of course becomes tamer. On 
the opposite shores are the rich woods of Cald- 
well Castle (described in the Iter, p. 102.) 
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The lake now assumes the appearance of a river, 
and winds its course through a flat and peaty 
vale, till it reaches the village of Belleek; 
here the waters reassume their vigour, and roll- 
ing furiously over a bed of rock, and forming 
in their course two fine cataracts, pass under a 
lofty bridge close to the village. From thence 
the river continues to flow rapidly for some dis- 
tance, under perpendicular and well wooded 
rocks towards Ballyshannon, affording some 
very beautiful scenery, both above and below 
the bridge. The road from Belleek to Bal- 
lyshannon, presents nothing interesting, (the 
river being out of sight) except in the immedi- 
ate approach to the latter place, where the town, 
divided by along bridge, appears in a pleasing 
point of view. 

We had naturally made previous inquiry, 
what sort of accommodations were to be met 
with at Ballyshannon : those we had made 
during our former route, with respect to inns 
and post horses, had always been satisfactory 
in theirs* instance, but often proved dissatis- 
factory when we came to the point : but in this 
instance we could draw out no positive answer 
whatever; some pleaded ignorance, others 
laughed, but no one would so far speak ill of 
his country, as to give us a true account of the 
inns at Ballyshannon. We were therefore 
in a great degree led to expect but homely fare, 
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and not the best accommodations; and we 
were certainly not disappointed; for a more 
dirty inn, and worse attendance, I never met 
with either abroad or at home : the rooms and 
beds teemed with every kind of vermin, and a 
dirty barefooted wench acted as our Jemme 
dc chambre and waiter: good humour, how* 
ever, and willingness to oblige, [those constant 
good qualities of the common Irish,] were not 
wanting on the part of our landlady ; but more 
essential comforts were necessary to restore our 
spirits after a long and tedious day's journey, 
Ballyshannon, however, with all its di$& 
gremens, is worthy a visit # ; for, close to the 
town, the river falling precipitately over a 
ridge of black rocks, forms a grand cataract at 
the spot where it discharges its waters into the 
sea. The salmon fishery at this place is very 
productive, and according to the statement of 
the late Survey of Donegal^ when last rented, 
produced annually «£.1083. 6s. 8d. and at this 
present time still more ; the eel fishery also lets 
for £.325. 10s. 6d. yearly. These fisheries are 
very numerous throughout Ireland* and the 

* Any future traveller who would wish to follow my steps in 
this part of Ireland, may avoid the inconveniences I incurred, by 
sleeping the first night at Church Hill, and the second at Done- 
gall, at each of which places, he will find good accommoda- 
tions; he might also, by this arrangement, find time to see Cas- 
tle Caldwell. 
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breed of salmon is considered of such high na- 
tional importance, that all weirs are ordered to 
be opened, and the fishery discontinued after 
the 12th of August, that the salmon may have 
& free passage up the river to deposit their 
spawn. 

The River Erne, whose course we had fol- 
lowed for so considerable a distance, appears to 
derive its source from Lough Gounagh, on 
the borders of the County of Longford. From 
thence it flows to Belturbet, where we first 
noticed it ; below this place it expands itself 
into a lake, the very singular appearance of 
which, from Knockniny hill, I have before 
described. It again assumes its former shape, 
and contracting its chaAnel, washes the walls 
of Enniskillen. From this place it continues 
its river-like course for a short distance, and 
then assumes the appearance, sometimes of a 
lake, sometimes of a spacious river; being thick- 
ly studded with large and well wooded islands. 
A little to the south of Church Hill, it widens 
into an extensive .lough, and so large is its 
scale, that it seems almost like an inland sea : 
having skirted the luxuriant woods of Castle 
Caldwell, it loses at once all its dignity, and 
flotfs silently through a flat and boggy vale. 
At the village of BELLEEK,it takes a totally dif- 
ferent character, "full of sound and fury, " but 
these are soon *pent : it becomes tranquil until 
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it has passed the bridge at Ballyshannon, 
when it makes another furious effort, and vent- 
ing with rage, discharges its waters into the 
sea, over a precipitous cataract. Few rivers possess 
such variety of feature as the Ern e. It has been 
considered by the Northern Irish as a rival to 
Killarne y ; but however it may vie with the 
southern lake, and indeed surpass it as to ex- 
tent of watery-surface, it can by no means boast 
either of the same beauty, richness, variety, or 
sublimity. 

Though the accommodations of the inns at 
Ballyshannon are so very bad, yet the town 
is not inconsiderable. The church is situated 
upon an eminence at the upper end of it. 
Only two pair of post horses being kept here, 
and one pair being pre-engaged, I sent off a mes- 
senger to Donegall for a supply, which for- 
tunately arrived in time to relieve us from the 
melancholy prospect of spending a second night 
at this filthj r inn. 

Thursday 14 August. From Ballyshan- 
non to Donegall and Ballibofey xxiii 
miles. Between the two former places, the road 
is good, but hilly, the country very stony. After 
passing the village of Ballintra, it improves 
in cultivation. See a part of the Bay of Done- 
gall, bounded by high mountains, on the left. 
The road is obliged to make a very winding 
and circuitous course, in order to avoid the 
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numerous little hills, with which this tract of 
country is undulated. We found a good inn at 
Donegall, situated in the market place, and 
reasonable charges *. 

There is something pleasing in the scenery 
about Donegall, and the ruins of an old cas- 
tellated mansion, with the river, bridge, &c. 
afford a good subject for the pencil. Immedi- 
ately adjoining the town,, is a small port, and a 
little lower down, on the banks of the river, 
are the remains of a Franciscan monastery, 
founded (according to Archdale) in the year 
1474, by Odo Roe, son of Nial Garbh 
O'Donnell, Prince of Tyrconnel, and by 
his wife Fionguala (Penelope) daughter of 
Connor na frona O'Brien, Prince of Tho- 
mond. Odo, the founder, died A. D. 1505. In 
describing this monastick building, Mr. Arch- 
dale says: " The cloyster consists of small 
arches, supported by couplets of pillars on a 
basement; in one part are two narrow passages, 
one over the other, about four feet wide, ten 
long, and seven high ; they seem to have been 
places for depositing valuable effects in times 
of danger : the upper one is covered with stones, 



* Our bill for dinner amounted to six shillings, for three peo- 
ple: for which we had two chickens, mutton chops, two very 
large lobsters, vegetables, butter, and cheese. 
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laid along on the beams of stone that cross it, 
and the lower one with stones laid across oh 
the walls ; each of them are exactly after the 
Egyptian manner of building ; and in a build- 
ing over it, are plain marks of a regular Roman 
pediment, although some other building had 
been erected against it. 

After dinner, we continued our journey to 
Ballybofey, where we slept. Land cultivated 
with oats, potatoes, and flax ; the grass not cut, 
even in this advanced season of the year; cot- 
tages built of stone ; and in many places turf 
supplies the place of straw in their coverings. 

Near the village of Townavilly is a pretty 
lake on the right, called Lough Esk, diversi- 
fied by islands, and backed by high mountains. 
The soil on the adjoining hills, is cultivated to 
some height, but in small portions, as is the 
case near the road. We now began to ascend 
towards a pass or gap in the mountains, which 
had appeared to us very conspicuous during the 
whole of the day, and expectation stood on tip- 
toe till we reached it; but this, like many other 
objects, viewed by anticipation, did not, on 
close inspection, answer our wishes. Though 
not so bold in its features, as it promised to be. 
at a distance, it still is a fine wild pass ; the hills 
are rocky and lofty, clad with heath, and wa- 
tered at their base by a rapid stream ; the ascent* 
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long, but gradual, and the toad good. Leaving 
this pass through the Barnsmore mountains, 
the scenery becomes very dreary and uninter- 
esting ; a level heathy plain, fit only to be in- 
habited by grouse and black cattle. See a cas- 
cade on the left, which seems to come from 
some lough. Skirt the sides of Lough 
Mourn, a long and narrow lake. The evening 
closed before we concluded this long and tedi- 
ous stage, and arrived at Ballibofey, where 
we found a very clean and comfortable inn, and 
a good supply of post horses. 

•FttiDAY 15 August. From BaIubofey^ 
through Raphoe to Berry*, xx miles. Road 
good. The country improves in cultivation, 
and the people in their dress ; the soil is culti- 
vated with oats, bere, potatoes, and flax ; but 
little wood j hills longer, and not so frequent 
During the interval of baiting our horses at a 
decent little inn (the Mitre) we examined the' 
Cathedral Church of Raphoe *. 

__ . » » » 

* Raphoe $ a small town, which gives name to the Barony* St. 
Cohtinb founded an extensive monastery at Rathboth, and died 
the 9th of June, A.D. 596*. St. Adwtwo*, Abbot of &y f and 
patron and restorer of this monastery, died the 2Sd of Septan-* 
•er, A.D* 703, about which time Raphoe became and continues 
to be the seat of a bishop. Arekdak f p. ICMpu 

The author of tktf ller differs respecting the foundation of this 
^atbedxai; ha saya it Was founded by St> Bmm* f about the mid* 
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It has no antique architecture to boast of, 
having been modernized both within and with- 
out, and neatly pewed. A cross, celebrated for 
the performance .of miracles, stood formerly in 
the cathedral, but was removed to Armagh, 
about the year 1438, by Bishop O'Galchor*. 
The episcopal palace adjoins the church, and 
the residence of the Dean is a little way out of 
the town. 

Leaving Raphoe, we continued our journey 
towards Derry. Road rough, and more hilly, 
till we joined the great tract leading to Stra- 
Bane, which we saw at some distance to the 
south, at the extremity of a fine vale, watered 
by the River Foyle. Pass St. John's-town, 
and at two miles from Derry, descend towards 
the river, from whence the city, pleasantly si- 
tuated on a verdant knoll (under which the 
Foyle takes a most magnificent curving sweep), 
opens to great advantage; road very bad near 
the town. There are two inns in Bishop's 
Street, adjoining the city gates; Murray's, 

on the left, Walker's on the right, at the for- 

* 

die of the sixth century, and that a cathedral was erected «n 
the ruins of the church of St. Eunan, in the eleventh century. 

* The author of the Statistical Survey jf Armagh, has given a 
view of an ancient cross existing in that capital, but takes no no- 
tice of its removal from Raphoe, , ' 9 
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uier of which, we found good accommodations, 
and post horses. The same kind of tillage pre* 
vails between Raphoe and Derry, with an 
occasional field of wheat. The females were bu- 
sily employed in their flax harve$t, which emits 
a most nauseous smell when spread on the 
ground to dry. 

The evening was employed in surveying the 
town, cathedral,. &c. &c. The city is walled, 
and its elevated terrace affords a dry and plea* 
sant walk : it has one handsome street, leading 
down to the port, with the Exchange in the 
centre. The Cathedral is a large and neat 
building, partaking of the castellated as well 
as ecclesiastical architecture, being turretted 
and embattled at the eastern angles : its style 
is that which was in vogue about the reign of 
K. Henry VIII. A tower is at this time buil4» 
ing, in order to support a steeple, which, on ac 
count of its threatening appearance, was pru* 
dently taken down. The only inscription; worth 

recording, is the following ; 

« 
« 

44 If atones could speak, then London's praise would sound, . 
Who built this church and city from the ground* l63S. 

Some renovated white or French banners, 
recording the bravery of the citizens of Derry, 
in the year 1689, are suspended on each side of 

o 2 
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the altar*. The long wooden bridge over the 
river, is a singularly striking object, particularly 
when you are upon it. 

The following account of its construction has 
been given in the Statistical Survey of Derry : 
" This bridge was constructed by Lemuel 
Cox, of Boston, in North America ; it was 
completed in the space of 13 months r in length 
it is 1068 feet, in breadth 40 feet: the piers 
consist of oak from 14 to 18 inches square, and 
from 14 to 58 feet long ; the head of each post 
is tenanted into a cap piece, 1 4 inches square, 
and 40 feet long, supported by three sets of 
girths and braces ; the piers, which are distant 
from each other 164- feet, are bound together by 
13 string-pieces, equally divided, and trans- 



* A very interesting account of this memorable siege, was 
written by the Rev. George Walker ■, and republished at Dublin, 
A.D. 1736, it concludes thus: 

u Thurj, after 105 days, being close besieged by near 20,000 
men, constantly supplied from Dubliq, God Almighty was 
pleased, in our greatest extremity, to send relief, to the admira- 
tion and joy of all good people, and to the great disappointment 
of so powerful and inveterate an enemy, who were concerned in 
point of interest, as well as reputation, to have rendered them- 
selves masters of the town. 

" The enemy lost between 8, or 9000 men before our walls, 
and 100 of their best officers, according to the best computation 
we could make of both, by the information of the prisoners we 
took, &c.' 
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versely bolted; on the string-pieces is laid the 
flooring; to each side of the platform is affixed a 
railing 44- feet high; inside railings are also 
made to guard the foot passengers ; 26 lamp- 
posts are arranged along the sides of the bridge. 
Between the middle of the bridge and the end 
next the city, a draw-arch has been constructed, 
of which all the machinery is worked under the 
floor of the bridge. The greatest depth of the 
river at low water is 31 feet, and the rise of the 
tide is from eight to ten feet " 

The same author, in his survey of the county, 
has given the following description of the Gity 
of Derry. "The form of the city is that of a 
parallelogram, whose longest sides range from 
north-east to south-west, and the shortest, 
north-east to south-east. It has four main 
streets within the walls ; each of these com- 
mencing at the Diamond, a public square, ter- 
minates at a gate, to which it gives its fcame. 
!The length of the city, within the walls, from 
Bishop's-gate, to Ship-quay Gate, is 1273 
feet; the breadth, from Ferry-quay Gate to 
ButcherVgate, is 635 feet. The main streets 
cross at right angled ; the smaller streets and 
lanes, in general, follow the same arrangement. 
The streets are well paved and lighted, but 
neither these, nor the roads, are sufficiently le« 
vel, to make the use of carriages convenient. 
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The cathedral was erected under the direction 
of Sib John Vaughan, in 1633. About twen* 
ty years ago, under the auspices of the Earl of 
Bristol, the Bishop of the diocese, a very 
beautiful spire of cut freestone, was erected on 
the tower of the original steeple; but unfortu- 
nately, the weight of this new building, pressed 
upon the gathering of the arches, which were 
sprung to support it, and rendered its situation 
so precarious and alarming, that it was deemed 
prudent to take it down again." The stones of 
this steeple are all numbered, and it is intended 
to reerect the spire, as soon as the tower, des- 
tined to support it, is -completed. 

Those who wish for more complete information 
respecting the ancient state of the city of Lon- 
donderry, may consult Mr. Harris's Hiber- 
nica> where a minute account is given of the 
city, from a survey made by Pynnar, in the 
year 1618. 

Mr. Archdale records the existence of se- 
veral monastick buildings at Derry ; of which 
the Abbey of Canons Regular, founded by St. 
Columb, in the sixth century, was the most 
celebrated. This author has given a series of 
its abbots, from that early period to the year 
1531. He also mentions a Convent of Domini- 
cans, founded A.D. 1274 ; a Franciscan Friary, 
and & Nunnery of the Cistercian Order, found* 
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ed in 1218 ; but of all these religious establish- 
ments, I could not learn that any vestiges re- 
mained at present. • 

The houses in Derry are built chiefly of 
brick ; the Bishop^s Palace, how fitting up, is 
in the principal street ; and the Dean's residence 
is nearly opposite. Over the City Gate, in 
Bishop's Street, are two heads, well sculptured 
in stone. 

Saturday 16 August. From Derry to 
Newtown Limavapy, xiii miles. On look- 
ing back, see a pleasing view of Derry, and its 
long-extended bridge. The lough appears to 
great advantage on the left. See at some dis- 
tance its embouchure, bounded by a bold and 
precipitate hill towards the north. At mile ix 
is a seat of the Beresford family : fine ap- 
proach to the house, through a wood of stately 
oaks, and a rich underwood of holly, &c. 
Lough Foyle in front. At Ballykelly is a 
new church, the head of which is too large for 
its body. Lose sight of the Lough ; mud cot- 
tages reappear. We baited our horses at New- 
town Limavady, a neat looking town, with 
wide streets, built upon an eminence ; a decent 
inn (Blair's Hotel.) Road good and wide ; 
little variety in the general state of cultivation. 

From thence we took the new road to 
Coleraine, x miles, over a long and tedious 
mountain, which affords an extensive view of 
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Lough Foyle, and the distant country. Hav- 
ing reached the apes of the mountain, we tra- 
versed a dreary tract of wild and boggy ground 
to Coleraine. I observed during this day's 
journey several earthen works and carneds, dis* 
persed over the hills and plains, and a very fine 
one of the former description on the river near 
Coler'ane. 
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Sunday 17 August. Our intended plans, 
and high expectations, were considerably de- 
ranged, by the very unfavourable appearance 
of the morning. Our curiosity to see this far- 
famed wonder of the North, was great and ur- 
gent ; and the very* idea of moping within our 
dull quarters, at Co lera in E, was too much for us 
to support: we proceeded therefore on our jour- 
ney to the Causeway, which is distant from 
Coleraine eight long miles. No one object 
on this tract intervenes, either to amuse the 
eye, or divert the attention ; they must feed 
by anticipation on the natural curiosities they 
have in view. Passing by the shell of a large 
church, in ruins, we came to the little village 
of Bush Mills, situated on the River Bush, 
which falls over a weir near the hridge ; we 
stopped at a cottage, not far distant from the 
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Causeway, where we found a room for our- 
selves, and stabling for our horses. 

About twelve o'clock, the clouds dispersed, 
and the heavens seem disposed to favour our 
expedition. Of things so much talked of, we arc 
too apt to form exaggerated ideas, for " omnc 
ignotum pro magnifico m,"and I know of none, 
whose praises have been so much vaunted as 
the Lake of Killarney and the Giant's 
Causeway ; the Southern and Northern won- 
ders of Ireland. When such gigantic epi- 
thets are applied to objects! we of course ex- 
pect to see nature decked in her grandest and 
roost horrid attire ; and the idea which my ima- 
gination had formed concerning the Cause- 
way, was that of a high and extensive range of 
basaltic columns, stretching forth boldly into 
the sea, like a stately pier ; but from its flat- 
ness, the Causeway is totally overlooked, un- 
til pointed out by your guide : its detail, how- 
ever, when examined on the spot, is extremely 
curious. The surrounding mountains, though 
rather on a large scale, are not sufficiently va- 
ried to give them a beautiful appearance, or 
columnar enough to give them au imposing 
one : in short, the whole of this scenery will 
prove more satisfactory to the natural philo- 
sopher, and mineralogist, than to the artist. 
Having never studied mineralogy, I feel to- 
tally incompetent to give either a just or ade- 
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quate description of this great natural curiosity; 
but my readers will have no cause to lament 
my inability, when I lay before them an ac- 
count of the Causeway and its basal tes, drawn 
up by the Rev. William Hamilton, in his 
Letters concerning the Northern Coast of An- 
trim. 

" The Causeway itself, is generally dc» 
scribed as a mole or quay, projecting from the 
base of a steep promontory, some hundred feet 
into the sea, and is formed of perpendicular 
pillars of basaltes, which stand in contact with 
each other, exhibiting a sort of polygon pave- 
ment, somewhat resembling the appearance of 
a solid honeycomb. The pillars are irregular 
prisms, of various denominations, from three 
to eight sides * ; but the hexagonal columns are 
as numerous as all the others together. 

"On a minute inspection, each pillar is found 
to be separable into several joints, whose arti- 
culation is neat and compact beyond expres- 
sion; the convex termination of one joint, air- 
ways meeting a concave socket in the next j 

* Mr. Favjas de St. Fond, took much pains to search for pillars 
of nine sides, amongst the basaltes of Viverais, in consequence 
of the account which Mr. Molyneux and Mr. de Lisle gave, thai 
such were to be found ; but there is little douBt that both these 
gentlemen were mistaken ; none of that denomination are to be 
discovered at the Giant's Causeway, or in the neighbourhood ; 
indeed octagonal pillars can very rarely be met with. 
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besides which, the angles of one frequently 
shoot over those of the other, so that they are 
completely locked together, and can rarely 
be separated without a fracture of these parts. 

" The sides of each column are unequal 
amongst themselves, but the contiguous sides 
of adjoining columns, are always of equal di- 
mensions, so as to touch in all their parts. 

" Though the angles be of various magnitudes, 
yet the sum of the contiguous angles of adjoin- 
ing pillars, always makes up four right ones ; 
so that there are no void spaces among the ba- 
saltes; the surface of the Causeway exhibit- 
ing to view, a regular and compact pavement 
of potygon stones, 

"The outside covering is soft, and of a brown 
colour, being the earthy parts of the stone, 
nearly deprived of its metallic principle by the 
action of the air, and of the marine acid which 
it receives from the sea*." 

Having spent a few hours in examining the 
Causeway, we visited a cavern in a little bay 
to the westward, and not far from the cottage 
where we had left our chaise. Here the artist 
will find a grand subject for his pencil, which I 



* This coating contains iron which has lost its phlogiston, and 
is nearly reduced to a state of calx ; for, with a very moderate 
heat, it becomes of a bright red ochre colour, the attendant 
of an iron earth. 
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was prevented taking, by a violent ami dan- 
gerous fall in getting into the cavern* 
This subterraneous grotto, into which the sea 
roars with great violence, is certainly worth 
notice : its entrance lias been shut up, (and I 
have reason to think, unlawfully) in order to 
claim fjom strangers an admittance fee. 

Monday 18 August. I varied my road to 
Bush Mills, in order to view Dunlkce Cas- 
tle. See Port Qush on the left, and at a greater 
distance, Down Hill, a magnificent house, 
built by Lord Bristol, the late Bishop of 
Derry t, and situated on the edge of the sea, 
not far from the entrance to Lough Foyle. I 
observed some rude basaltes or columnar stones 
on the hills to the right, and saw several of 
their joints employed in the construction of 
the neighbouring houses. There is a fine sea 
prospect on this coast; bounded by a long 
range of the Donegall mountains. Not far 
to the westward of Dun luce, is a fine rock of 
lime stone, as white as chalk, great quantities 



* I mention this circumstance as a caution to future travel- 
lers, whose curiosity may lead them into this subterraneous 
grotto. The approach is dark, and the wall which separates the 
interior from the adit, is very slippery, and should be surmount- 
ed with caution. 

t See a description of Down Hill (with a view) in the Statis- 
tical Survey of Derry. 
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of which are' burned in kilns, and used as ma- 
nure. 

Dunluce, at first sight, presents only an 
unseemly pile of ruins, like those of a village 
destroyed ; but on a nearer approach, its situ- 
ation becomes truly striking, and indeed ma* 
jestic, when viewed from the sea shore at its 
b^se. Its position is one of the boldest I have 
ever witnessed, and gives a degree of grandeur 
to the f uins, which in a less commanding situ- 
ation, might perhaps pass unnoticed. 

The picture of this castle has been so ably 
drawn by the ingenious Mr. Hamilton, that 
I shall again wave any description of my otirn. 

" There are three or four old castles along 
the coast, situated in places extremely difficult 
df access, but their earlv histories are for the 
greater part lost. The most remarkable of these 
is the Castle of Dunluce, which is at present 
in possession of the Antrim family. It is situ- 
ated in a singular manner on an isolated ab- 
rupt rock, perforated by the waves, which have 
formed under it a very spacious cavern. This 
rock projects into the sea, and seems as it were 
split off from the terra Jirma. Over the imme- 
diate chasm lies the only approach to the cas- 
tle, along a narrow wall, which has been built 
somewhat like a bridge, connecting it to the 
adjoining land ; and this circumstance must 
have rendered it almost impregnable before the 



*• 
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invention of artillery. On close examination, 
it appears that there was originally another 
wall, which ran across the chasm, parallel to the 
former, and that by laying boards over these, 
an easy passage might occasionally be made for 
the benefit of the garrison, 

" The walls of this castle are built of columnar 
basaltes, many joints of which are placed in 
such a manner as to show their polygon sections; 
and in one of the windows of the north side, 
* the architect has contrived to splay off the wall 
neatly enough, by making use of the joints of 
a pillar, whose angle was sufficiently obtuse to 
suit his purpose. 

"The original lord of this castle and its terri- 
tories, was an Irish chief, called, M 'Quillan ; 
of whom little is known, except that, like most 
of his countrymen, he was hospitable, brave, 
and improvident; unwarily allowing the Scots 
to grow in strength, until they contrived to 
beat him out of all his possessions." 

Some further accounts of this castle may be 
collected from the Life of Sib John Perrot, 
who, being Lord Deputy of Ireland, encamp- 
ed before Dunluse, and besieged it, being one 
of the strongest pieces within the realm of 
Ireland ; "for it is situate upon arock, hang- 
ing over the sea, divided from the mayne, with 
a deep rock ditch, natural and not artificial* 
and having no way to it but a small neck of 
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the same rock, which is also cut off very deep. 
It had in it then a strong ward, whereof the 
captain was a Scotishman, who, when the De- 
puty sent to him to yield, refused parley, and 
answered (speaking very good English) " that 
they would keep it to the last man ;" which 
made the Deputy draw near thither, and plant 
a battery of culverines and cannon before it, 
which being brought by sea to Skibries Port 
Rush, the Lord Deputy caused to be drawn 
thither, (being two miles off from Dunluse) 
by force of men, wherein he spared not the la- 
bour of his own servants ; and when small 
shot played so thick out of the fort, that the 
common soldiers began to shrink in planting of 
the artillery, the Lord Deputy made his own 
men fill the gabions with earth, and make good 
the ground, until the ordinance was planted, and 
the trenches made. This being done, the Lord 
Deputy himself gave fire to the first piece of 
ordinance, and discharged it, which did no 
great hurt ; but shortly after, it being better 
shaked, the next morning (after that they had 
over-night felt a little the force of the battery) 
they sent unto the Lord Deputy to be received 
unto mercy, whereunto he condescended the 
rather, because he would save the charges 
of repairing again that piece, which otherwise 
hie must have beat down, and for that he would 
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not spend the provision, weaken the forces, 
and hinder the rest of the services then intend- 
ed, by lying long before one fort ; and there- 
fore he granted them life, and liberty to depart" 
P. 160. This fort was afterwards lost by the 
treachery of its governor, which is thus record- 
ed by the same biographer: " Withall there 
happening an accident of the loss of Dunluse, 
(which the Deputy had won, and placed a ward 
therein) he advertised the same unto the Privy 
Council after his manner. When he first took 
that pile, he placed a pensioner, called Peter 
Cart, to be constable of it, with a ward of 
xiv soldiers, thinking him to be of the Eng- 
lish pale or race ; but afterwards found that he 
was of the Carews in the north. This consta- 
ble, reposing trust in those of his country* and' 
kindred, had gotten some of them unto him, 
and discharged the English soldiers unknown 
to the Deputy : two of these having confede- 
rated with the enemies, drew up fifty of them 
in the night, by ropes made of withies. Having 
surprized the castle, they assaulted a little 
tower, wherein the constable wis, and a few 
With him ; they at first offered them life, and 
to put them in any place thtey would desire j 
(For so had the traitors cohditioned with them 
before ;) but the constable, willing to psy the^ 
price of His folly, chose rather to forego his life 4 
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Wit]} the place in very manly sort, than to yield 
qnto any such conditions, apd was slain. This 
transaction happened about the year J. 585." 

Many interesting and striking views might 
he taken of this castle in its different aspects, 
hy the artist who has time and inclination at his 
command. The subterraneous cavern which 
perforates the rock oq which the fortress stands, 
is also worthy pf remark. 

From Dunluce, I wept to Bush Mills, and 
from thence to my former halting place near 
the Causeway, where I procured a horse, and 
rode over a smooth and level down to Cape 
Plea skin, distant about a mile and a half 
from the cottage. Hpre I met with those git 
gantic features which I had been led to expect 
at the Causeway. Frpm a natural seat on this 
cape, I had a truly astonishing and pleasing 
view of three successive promontories, or head- 
lands, retiring in gradual perspective; their 
upper surface level and uniforai; their base 
broken in the most fantastic forms. Such is the 
view looking westward ; the more minute par- 
ticulars of which I shall extract from the work 
of the same able author, to whom I have been 
indebted for former descriptions of this coast 
To the eastward the view is no less interesting; 
presenting in the foreground, the verdant head- 
land of Bengore, and at a distance the more 
Jj^ireij oneof FAiRHEAD,with Raghery Island ; 

p 
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beyond which, I distinctly saw the heights of 
the Western Isles in Scotland * ; for a clearer 
and more advantageous day for distant pro* 
spects never shone upon travellers. 

This line of coast is thus admirably and cor- 
rectly described by Mr. Hamilton : " The 
leading features of this whole coast, are the 
two great promontories of Bengore and Fair- 
head, which stand at the distance of eight 
miles from each other ; both formed on an ex- 
tensive scale, both abrupt towards the sea, and 
abundantly exposed to observation; and each, 
in its kind, exhibiting noble arrangements of 
the different species of columnar basaltes. 

" The former of these, (Bengore) lies about 
seven miles west of Ballycastle, and is ge- 
nerally described by seamen, who see it at a 
distance, and in profile, as an extensive head- 
land, running out from the coast a considerable 
length into the sea; but, strictly speaking, it 
is made up of a number of lesser capes and bays, 
each with its own proper name, the tout en- 
semble of which forms what the seamen denomi- 
nate the headland of Bengore. 

" These capes are composed of variety of 
different ranges of pillars, and a great number 
of strata ; which, from the abruptness of the 



* I imagine the very high mountains to be those called the 
Paps ofjuray in an island of the same nam?. 
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coast, are extremely conspicuous, and form an 
unrivalled pile of natural architecture, where- 
in all the neat regularity and elegance of 
art, is united to the wild magnificence of na- 
ture. 

" The most perfect of these capes . is called 
Pleaskix, whose summit is covered with a 
thin grassy sod, under which lies, the natural 
basaltic rock, having generally a hard surface, 
somewhat cracked and shivered. At the depth 
of ten or twelve feet from the summit, this 
rock begins to assume a columnar tendency, 
and forms, a range of massy pillars of basaltes, 
which stand perpendicular to the horizon, pre- 
senting, in the sharp face of the promontory, 
the appearance of a magnificent gallery, or co- 
lonnade, upward of sixty feet in height. This 
colonnade is supported on a solid base of coarse, 
black, irregular rock, near sixty feet thick, 
abounding in blebs and air holes ; but though 
comparatively irregular, it may be evidently 
observed to affect a peculiar figure, tending in. 
many places to run into regular forms, resem- 
bling the shooting of salts, and many, other 
substances, during a hasty crystallization. , 

"Under .this great bed of stone* stands a 
second range of pillars, between forty and fifty 
feet in height, less gross, and more sharply de- 
fined than those of the upper story; many of 
them, on a close view, emulating even the neat- 

p 2 
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ness of the columns in the Giant's Cause- 
way. This lower range is borne on a layer of 
red ochre stone, which serves as a relief to show 
it to great advantage. 

" These two admirable natural galleries, to- 
gether with the interjacent mass of irregular 
rock, form a perpendicular height of one hundred 
and seventy feet ; from the base of which, the 
promontory, covered over with rock and grass, 
slopes down to the sea for the space of two 
hundred feet more, making, in all, a mass of 
near four hundred feet in height, which in 
beauty and variety of its colouring, in elegance 
and novelty of arrangement, and in the extra** 
ordinary magnitude of its objects, cannot rea- 
dily be rivalled by any thing of the kind at pre- 
sent known. 

u Though there are but two complete ranges 
of pillars visible in any of the promontories, 
yet it is not improbable that there may be 
many more in succession, at various depths 
under ground ; and this opinion is confirmed by 
columnar marks, which can be traced in se« 
veral rocks that lie in the sea. The Cause** 
way itself is situated at the base of one of 
these capes, on the level of the beach, and ap- 
pears as part of a columnar bed, that has been 
accidentally stripped and washed, during a 
long course of years, ky rains and the waves 
of the ocean* 
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The pillars of the whole headland of Beat * 
£ore, appear naturally to affect a perpendicular 
situation, and in a few places where they lie 
in an inclined posture, it seems to be the effect 
of some external cause, which has deranged 
them from their original disposition. Indeed, 
where the forms of crystallization are imperfect, 
they may be seen to shoot in various directions) 
and sometimes in irregular curves; but in most 
of these instances, the columnar outline is very 
rude and unfinished. 

' * It is worth while remarking, that the 
ranges of pillars are more perfect, in proportion 
as they lie deeper in the ground; the second 
range in Pleaskin is evidently better finished 
than the upper one, and contains much fewer 
irregularities in the grain of its stone; while 
the pillars of the Causeway, which runs into 
the sea itself, have still a greater sharpness in 
their figure, and are more close and uniform in 
their texture. Such is the general outline of 
this great headland, affording objects ex- 
tremely interesting to every one, who may 
wish to study nature in her bold and uncom- 
mon works. 

* ' As this cape exhibits a copious variety of 
basaltic substances, distinctly marked in their 
appearances and relative situations, and capa- 
ble of being attentively examined, it may be 
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proper to enumerate, with more precision, the 
different fossils which it contains, and their re- 
lative position. It should be observed, that the 
strata, considered within a small space, appear 
pretty nearly horizontal, although the descent 
of the promontory, and of the coast, generally 
taken, be in reality from the sea toward the 
land. The mean height of this northern coast, 
and of the country contiguous to it, probably 
equals 1000 feet; yet the surface of Lough 
Neagh, situated in the midst of this part of 
Ireland, is not elevated more than 38 feet 
above the ocean. 



STRATA AT CAPE PLEASKIN. 

No. 1. Summit, irregular basaltes, shivered 

and cracked at the surface. 12 feet. 

2. Perpendicular range of gross pillars, 

containing air holes. 60 feet. 

3. Gross bed of rude basaltes, showing 

marks of a tendency towards forms, 
resembling an imperfect crystalliza- 
tion. 60 feet. 

4. Second range of regular pillars, neat, 

and divided into joints. 4Q feet. 
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No. 5. 



6. 



7. 



i 



Bed of red argillaceous ochre, on 
which the second range of pillars 
rests. 

A thin course of iron ore amid the 
bed of ochre. 

Soft argillaceous stone, of various co- 
lours, and a mottled appearance, 
friable, and resembling a variety 
of steatites. 22 feet. 



8. Succession of five or six gross beds of 
table basaltes, between which, thin 
strata of ochre and other substances 
occur. 180 feet. 

Total 374 feet. 

Total height of the cliff, from the summit to 
the base, 374 feet. 

" At the distance of eight miles from Cape 
Pleaskin, the promontory of Fairhead* 
raises its lofty summit more than five hundred 
feet above the sea, forming the eastern termina- 
tion of Ballycastle Bay It presents to view 



* This pro rnontory is styled, by Ptolemy, the ancient geogra- 
pher, Robogdiwn Promontorium, and inserted as such in his Map 
of Ireland. 
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a vast mass of rude columnar stones, the Form* . 
of which are extremely gross, many of them 
exceeding two hundred feet in length, and the 
texture so coarsfe, as to tesembte an imperfect 
compact granite, rather than the uniform fine 
graiii of the Giant's CausewaV basaltes. 
These pillars do not at first view appear to have 
any marks of articulation ; but on observing 
such as have fallen down from the top of Fair- 
Head, they aire found to be often separated into 
pretty regular joints by the force of the fall. 
At the base of these gigantic columns, lies a 
wild waste of natural ruins* of an enormous 
size, which in the course of successive ages> 
have been tumbled down from their foundation, 
by storms, or some more powerful operations 
of nature. These massive bodies have sometimes 
withstood the shock of their fall, and often lie 
in groups and clumps of pillars, resembling 
many of the varieties of artificial ruins, and 
forming a very novel and striking landscape. 

" A savage wiidness characterizes this great 
promontory, at the foot of which the ocean 
rages with uncommon fury. Scarce a single 
mark of vegetation has yet crept over the hard 
rock, to diversify its colouring, but one uniform 
greyn'ess clothes the scene all around. Upon the 
whole, it makes a fine contrast with the beau- 
tiful capes of Bengore; where the varied 
brown shades of the pillars, enlivened by the 
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krd and green tints of the ochre and grass, cast 
a degree of life and cheerfulness over the diffe- 
rent objects # ." 

Much more time would be required than wi 
icould at present spare, to examine this interest* 
ing coast with the attention it demands. I 
think a fortnight might be both agreeably and 
usefully spent in this neighbourhood. The tra- 
veller should fix his quarters at the village of 
Bush Mills, where a new and clean inn has 
lately been established. From this point the 
coast might be surveyed leisurely, and without 
fatigue; for here, as well as at Killarney, 
the detail should be most particularly attended 
to; and especially that part of the coast be- 
tween the Causeway and Cape Pleaskin : 
this cannot be done safely without the assist- 
ance of a boat, and the certainty of a settled 
weather and a calm sea. I say safely, because 
the path leading down to the base of the cliffs, 
can be deemed sure footing only to the bare- 
footed natives. Dunluce also should be viewed 

* No tourist should visit the Causeway unaccompanied by Mr. 
Hamilton's Letters on the Coast of Antrim, second edition, which 
is more copious than the first, in which, a person untutored it 
the deep science of mineralogy, will find all the information he 
can desire, conveyed in the most clear and simple terms. This 
worthy man fell a sacrifice to popular fury, during die rebellion 
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in each direction from the shore, both near and 
at a distance. A longer digression should be 
made on the coast eastward to Ballingtoy, 
where there is a curious bridge of ropes * ; and 
extended from thence to Ballycastle and 
Fairhead. From the former of these places, 
one day's journey will convey 3*011 along the 
coast to Glenarm; and a second day by 
Larne to Belfast, I regretted very much 
being unable to take this line of road, which 
had been strongly recommended to me for its 
natural beauties ; but the uncertainty of find- 
ing a relay of post horses, and the many de- 
lays and disappointments I had met with on 
that score, induced me to return to Dublin bv 
the more frequent, though less interesting, road 
of communication. 

To those who have little time, and little cu- 
riosity, three days would suffice to have a ge- 
neral view of this coast. On the first day, Dun- 
luce Castle and the Causeway might be vi- 
sited; on the second, Cape Pleaskitst. ; and 
a third day would complete the line of coast to 
Ballingtoy, Ballycastle, and Fairhead. 

There is nothing very particular to arrest the 
attention of the tourist at Coleraine. The 

* This bridge is usually taken down the end of August, when 
the salmon fishery, for which purpose it is constructed, ceases, 

\ 
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town is considered as the second in point of 
size within the county, and carries on a consi- 
derable trade in linen goods. It consists prin- 
cipally of one long street ; in the centre, and 
near the upper end of which, is the market 
house, and beyond it, the church, surrounded 
by some fine sycamore trees. This street is in- 
tercepted by the River Bann, a fine broad 
stream, influenced by the tide, over which there 
is a wooden bridge, supported on stone piers. 
Below the bridge, is an old fashioned house of 
Mr. Jackson, with some well wooded grounds 
on the banks of the river ; above it there is a 
very pleasant walk to the salmon leap, where 
the river makes a very considerable, and rather 
a picturesque falF. On the right hand of the 
road, leading to the river, is a tumulus; and 
continuing my walk, I had a very advantageous 
view of another fine earthen work, boldly situ- 
ated on the opposite banks of the river, and 
partly covered with wood. This is the same 
work I noticed on my approach to Goleraixe, 
and is one of the largest I have met with in 
Ireland. This salmon leap, or fishery, belongs 
to Sir Geobge Hill, and (as I was told) lets 
for the annual rent of £. 1000. The main stream 
is always left open for the free passage of the 
fish up the river ; but, on the 12th of August, 
the fishery ceases, and all the other weirs are 
opened. The salmon are caught in a trap of 
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basketwork, (like those Used in rivers for taking 
eels) through which the salmon passes, and as 
it is the nature of this fish to fight always 
against the stream, he never thinks of a retreat. 
I saw many of them leaping, and was informed, 
by the people at the weir, that the fly fishing 
was excellent, and seldom refused to gentlemen 
on application at a proper season of the year. 

Wednesday 20 August. From Coleraine 
to Ballymoney vii milks. Road good, and 
not hilly. See a round earthen work, and pass 
a fine reach of the River Bann upon the right; 
cultivation nearly the same; some meadows 
manured with raw lime unmixed with earth. 
Ballymoney is a neat little town, well built 
with stone, and slated roofs ; a decent inn, with 
post horses. 

From Ballymoney to Ahoghill xiv miles. 
Road not quite so good as during the former 
stage; rough in parts ; no hills of consequence; 
several high and low earthen works are- dis- 
persed ahout the country: cultivation conti- 
nues the same. We procured a pair of horses 
from each of the little inns at Ahoghill, and 
proceeded on our journey to Antrim, xii 
miles. Passed two earthen works nearly oppo- 
site each other: same kind of cultivation; 
scanty crops of oats, At Randlestown, we 
turned off to the right, and entered the demesne 
of Lord O'Neill; but the park gates being 
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locked, we left our carriage^ and walked, first 
to Shave's Castle, and afterwards to An* 
trim. The park is extensive and wild, its finest 
feature is the River Maine, which flows- in 
a broad and rapid channel, bet ween finely wood- 
ed banks, and empties its waters into Lough 
Neagh. 

Shane's Cast lis, the ancient seat of the 
O'Neill family, is placed immediately on the 
shores of the lake, whose waves beat against its 
walls ; it is an old castle modernized, or rather 
a modern mansion attached to an old fort : its 
situation is bold; but its architectural design 
far from picturesque or appropriate. Improve-* 
ments, both in gardening and farming, are ad* 
vancing here most rapidly ; a fine kitchen gar* 
den, with all its luxurious and glassy appen* 
dages, and very extensive and commodious farm 
offices have lately been erected. 

In proceeding towards Antrim, we coasted 
the lake for above a mile ; and by the assistance 
of a car, crossed over aa inlet of it, which short* 
eaed our walk very considerably. This lough 
bears more the appearance of an inland sea, than 
of a piece of fresh water, as its distant horizon- 
tal line is terminated by the sky, and no land 
boundary is visible. Its shores are flat, and the 
surrounding country presents no grandeur of 

character or feature, It is said to be one of the 
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largest lakes in Europe; but writers differ 
about its dimensions. It is stated, by the author 
of the Iter j to be 20 miles long, and 15 broad ; 
and though fed by six considerable rivers, and 
fouj of lesser note, it has but one narrow outlet. 
But the most accurate account of the lough, 
seems to be the one given in the Statistical Sur- 
vey of the County of Armagh, published in 
1804, which I shall here transcribe: " This, 
imihense sheet of water, which may well be 
styled a sea, in comparison with all the other 
takes in Ireland, covers a great area, in the 
heart of the province, (Armagh) and is bounded 
by five counties, viz. Armagh* on the south, 
Tyrone on the west, Londonderry on the 
north-west, Antrim on the north and east, and 
Down, which barely touches it on the south- 
eastern angle. Small as this angle is, yet on the 
confines of the lake, there is no district, which 
more materially suffers from its inundations, 
which here have sometimes overflowed an ex- 
tensive plain, above seven or eight miles in 
land, and produced the most mischievous ef- 
fects. 

"In all the old maps of Ireland, it has 
been stated, that Lough Neagh covers a plain 
of 100,000 acres; but the survey made by Mr. 
Lendrick, directly contradicts this statement, 
and reduces its contents nearly to one half; to 
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that of 58, 200 acres *'. This gentleman also cor- 
rects the figure of the lake, which, he asserts, 
was laid down as incorrectly as the area ; and 
by his report, it is fifteen miles in length, by 
seven in breadth. 

" It becomes a matter of surprise, that so im- 
mense a body of water, which is supplied by the 
constant influx of several great rivers, and 
numbertess others of lesser note, should have 
but one narrow channel, from whence these are 
again discharged ; and we should expect on 
this account, that inundations were so frequent, 
as to depopulate its shores ; but this seldom oc- 
curs ; perhaps a great overflow will not occur 
above once in fifteen years. 

" Where the shore is flat, it is subject to every 
flood, and its banks are always marshy, and in- 
capable, from their low situations, of being 
drained; and a great extent is of this descrip- 
tion ; in some few places, the coast is bold and 
abrupt, but entirely destitute of wood, which 
would be so beautiful a contrast to the lake, 
although the stumps and roots of trees which 
have been found in several places, prove, that 
formerly the shores must have been covered 
with forest; nor are there any of the delightful 
interruptions which Killarney and Lough 



**A map of Lough Neagh, with its bearings, and soundings, 
from actual survey, is given in the Survey of Armagh. 
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Erne are celebrated for, by the breaks formed 
In the prospect, with rocky and wooded islands, 
presenting irregular and undulating surfaces; 
all here is an unvaried sameness, no picturesque 
views, or romantic spenery, ^nd but two islands 
in this great expanse, one near the shore, fn 
-the south-western angle of the lake, called 
Black-water Islanp, just at the mouth of 
the river of the same name ; and the other oa 
the eastern borders, contiguous to the coast of 
Antrim, named Ram Island, and in this 
is one of the ancient round towers peculiar to 
Ireland. 

" The channel, through which this great body 
of water seeks its passage to the ocean, is called 
the Lower Ban river, and flows in that extenr 
sive confine, between Londonderry and An- 
trim counties, nearly in a direction from south 
to north, for a line of about thirty miles iri 
length, includipg its curvatures and angles, and 
is discharged into the ocean, four miles below 

COLERAINE." 

This lake is productive of a great variety of 
fish; salmon, a large kind of trout, bream, 
perch, and the pollen, which is the same as the 
Jerra, of the Lake of Geneva, and the gwy* 
fiiad of Bala lake in North Wales : they are 
brought daily to market at Antrim, and sell 
for three pence the pound, 

9 
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tu our way to Antrim, we passed a neglect- 
ted mansion house of the Massarene family, 
seated on the banks^of a small river. There is 
a tolerably good inn, with post horses, (Craw- 
ford's) at Antrim, which, like the generality 
of Irish towns, consists of one long street, with 
the marketplace in the middle of it. 

Thursday 21 August. From Antrim to 
Belfast xii miles. A tedious and dreary stage 
over the White Mountains : road rough in 
parts. See on the left a round tower rising from 
a grove of trees, its roof apparently perfect* 
Manufactories, and a greater appearance of com- 
merce. The earthen works, both high and low, 
appear more frequent than heretofore : some 
stand very near each other, and one (if not two) 
are intersected by the road. The cultivation is 
nearly the same, scanty crops of oats, potatoes, 
and flax : pastures neglected; little lime is used, 
though much is made. A thick fog prevented 
our seeing the only interesting view which this 
whole track affords, and which (according to the 
Iter) comprehends four counties, and as many 
lakes. On* descending this mountain, Bel- 
fast soon opens ; the fields white with linen, 
the country bespread by numerous manufacto- 
ries ;. in short, a commercial air enlivens the 
whole scenery. We found excellent accommo- 
dations at Wilson's Hotel. 

The town of Belfast has more attractions 
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fro the merchant than to the antiquary : it has 
some good streets, but no public buildings par- 
ticularly worthy of remark ; the houses are in 
general built with brick* and the roofs covered 
with state. 
Fin da* 22 August. From Belfast to Hills- 
borough xti milks. Road excellent, and not 
hilly* Cross a long bridge, of 19 or 20 arches,tyver 
the River Lao an. The city appears to great ad- 
vantage on a retrospective view, backed by a 
fine range of mountains : one of which presents a 
very bold and rugged outline. The general free 
of the country bears a cheerful aspect, and very 
different from what we had hitherto seen ; it is 
thickly studded with gentlemen's seats, and 
whitened houses ; the land also is better culti- 
vated, and an occasional field of wheat is seen*. 
Pass on the right a neglected seat of Loan 
tftraOAttiroar ; and leave the town of Lissuax 
in the same direction *. 

* The gather of the Statistical Surety *f t>#s* f ateotigg 
©ft«r Dmidical remains, mentions a Cremfedfr, in the Giant's 
Ring, near the Church of Dnimbv, on the summit of a hill be- 
tween Belfast and Lisburn. " The altar, consisting of a rude 
incumbent stone of seven feet fyy six and a half, is supported by 
ranges of rude pillars, and dote to it, some fixed stones still re- 
main of Considerable site ; foe supporters are from two to three 
and a half feet high, and the covering stone formerly an inclined 
plane. The inclosure, in the centre of whteh stands this altar, 
is circular, one third of a mile in circumference : the rampart 
which surrounds it, sloping on each side, instead of ending in a 
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Hillsborough is a small town, with an ex- 
cellent inn, and every convenience of post 
horses, &c. The Marquis of DowNstUREhas 
a seat immediately adjoining the market place. 
His predecessor erected at his own expence an 
elegant Gothic church, which has some neat 
windows, bordered with stained glass*. There is 
also a handsome market house, and a small cas- 
tle appropriated to modern used. The town is 
pleasantly situated on an eminence, command- 
ing an extensive view towards Belfast. 

Saturday 23d August. From Hillsbo- 
rough to Lord Roden's Seat at Tolly more 
Park xxi miles. Passed through Ballyka- 
hinch, a small town : road good ; country un- 
interesting. From thence, by* a new road, to 
Clough, through a most dreary, wild, and 
stony country. See on the left some ruined 
walls on a raised earthen work. From Clough 
we descended towards Dundrum Bay; the 

point, is sufficiently wide for two to ride a-breast ; the whole 
is so proportioned, that a person standing near the altar, can 
only see the inclosure and the sky: in that situation, and 
alone, he cannot but feel a degree of awe, from the idea of 
total seclusion, which strikes upon his mind, and he must be per- 
suaded, that at whatsoever period, or by whatsoever denomina- 
tion of men this work was performed, superior judgment has 
been shewn in the planning of an object, whkb, situated as it 
is, affects by its simple greatness ; and he must feel a high idea 
of the influence necessary in times 40 remote, to unite a body of 
men sufficient to execute it." Appendix, p* U74. 

Q2 
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noble range of Mourne mountains appearing' 
to great advantage in front. Ruins of Dun- 
drum Castle upon a rocky eminence to the 
right A great change for the better appears in 
the cultivation of the soil, and appearance of 
the crops, where wheat bears its proportion to 
the other grain, 

I shall make no apology to my readers, for 
giving historical extracts (however copious) re- 
lating to those ancient castles and abbies which 
occur to me on my journey : for the history of 
the several vicissitudes they may have undergone, 
ought at least to affect the traveller with some* 
degree of interest. Dundrum Castle has been 
thus described by the author of the " Statisti- 
cal Survey of Down'' 

"Dundrum Castle is finely situated on a 
rock, commanding a whole view of the bay of 
that name ; the sea to the South, a great part 
of Lecale* to the east, and the mountains of 
Mourn e to the south and south-west. There 
are still considerable remains of this castle t, 
particularly of a circular towef ; and near it, a 
little lower, are the ruins of an ancient man- 



* The division of Lecale, 32,100 acres, contains Downpatrick f > 

the county town, St rang ford, KillougJi, Ardglass^smd Dundrum* 

. t An engraved view 'of this castle, is given in the Survey of, 

Down; and two plates of the same castle, and the mansion* 

house, are given by Mr, Grose, in his Antiquities of Ireland. . 
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sion. This castle is said to have been built by 
Sir John de Courcy, for the Knights Tern* 
j>lars, who possessed it in the year 1313, about 
which period that Order was abolished. It was 
afterwards granted to the Prior of Down, who 
held the same, with a small manor adjoining, 
till the suppression of religious houses ; ■ when 
the reversion of these possessions was granted to 
GERALD v EARLof Kildare. This castle, with 
seven town-lands, was granted to the family of 
•MagennJs ; on their forfeiture, it became the 
property of the Earl of Ardglass, and after- 
wards came into the possession of the Lord 
Viscount Rlundell, in whose representative, 
the Marchioness of Downshire, it now re- 
mains. When this castle was in repair, it often 
proved a good guard to the . pass, and as often 
an offensive neighbour to the English planted 
in Lecale, according to the hands that pos- 
sessed it. In 1517, the Earl of Kildare, then 
Lord Deputy, marched into Lecale, and took 
it by storm, it being garrisoned at that time by 
the Irish, who had driven out the English some 
time before* 

" It was again possessed and repaired by 
the Magennises, and retaken by Lord Deputy 
Gray, with seven more castles in Lecale, in 
1536. It afterwards got into the hands of Phe- 
lim M' Ever Magennis, who was obliged to 
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yield it to Lord Mouhtjot, the 16 June, 
1601. It met with another fete during the pro* 
grew of the war in 1641, when it was demo- 
lished by order of Cromweil, though garri- 
soned by protestants, and has ever since been 
suffered to run entirely to ruins." 

Tolly mo re Park. Few, if any noblemen, 
either in Irelavd, or ia the sister kingdom, 
can boast a residence placed in so singular 
and romantic a situation. The approach to 
it, under a Gothic gateway, is truly preposses- 
sing. A lofty and extended range of well wood- 
ed mountains, diversified in their forms, meet 
the eye in front ; of these Sxievz Donard is 
the highest, and has two carnedds to grace its 
summit ; but the Diamokd Rock is most con- 
spicuous, from its very rugged form. The situa- 
tion of this mansion house is certainly very sin* 
gular,and I may say, unique ; for, independent of 
this grand inland scenery, immediately opposite 
the windows, it has a full view to the left of 
the ocean, and the Isle of Man. The adjoin- 
ing demesne has the beautiful accompanibient 
of a rapid mountain stream, which pursues its 
course, eipbosotned in thick woods, through a 
deep channel of indented rocks, and forms in 
its progress several cataracts ; one of which, at 
some distance from the house, is well worth no- 
tice. Hie plantations are very extensive, and 
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aire increased annually by I<aitn Ropex, bnt 

like the majority of tho$e in England, w^nt 
the judieiou* application ef the a*e j particu- 
larly to the fir tribe, which rather preponde- 
rates too much* The bouse attached to this 
place differs widely frem the .generality pf 
houses inlRELAKPi whicb are extravagantly tall ; 

whereas this is low, and nearly the whole upa? 

one extended ground floQr. It contain? a cu- 
rious series of pictures painted by Fujxgit, de* 
scribing the history pf King Charles's escape 
and concealment in the oak tree : the likenesses 
are preserved throughout, but in point of cpr 
louring and execution, the pictures have not 
much merit. 

Tuespay 26 August, From TQi<i.Yifpa$ 
Park to Hilltowk vnj miw. The begin- 
ning of the road is rather rough, the tetter part 
good. On leaving Lqbo JIqpen's demesne, q. 
desert succeeds a paradise. The PiAWOXp 
Rock appears on the left to gre^t advantage 
amongst his kindred mountains. Cross a stony 
and heathy tract of hill; the cultivation of 
oats, flax, and potatoes, in small patches, pp 
which our eyes had been so much accustoined ? 
still continues. On approaching Hilj/towf, ?ee 
the village of Rathfrijland upon ap eminence 
to the right ; and an earthen w<ff k planted wjtfc 
flr trees on the left, with a ©ragged hilj, that 
looks well, beyond it. Hllbiow is a 5 mall 
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village, with a few,houses, and a turreted church. 
An inn, with post horses. 

From Hilltown to Ross Trevor vi miles. 
Road good ; a dreary pass over the mountains, 
which improves every step on descending ; a 
rich and pleasing view of Carlingford Bay, 
which is so completely land-locked and sur- 
rounded by mountains, that it appears rather 
like a large lake than the sea. The entrance to 
the village of Ross Trevor is very striking, 
through an irregular grove of tall and aged ash 
trees, the sea and whitened houses glimmering 
between them ; a truly rural village retirement, 
and commanding within its immediate neigh- 
bourhood more agremens than the. generality 
of sea places; a dry soil, shady walks, diversi- 
fied rides, and good bathing. The most strik' 
ing feature of this place, is a lofty mountain 
covered chiefly with oak wood, and feathering 
down to the water's edge. Underneath it is a 
little quay, from whence there is a walk of three 
quarters of a mile along the banks of the bay, 
completely arboured over by oak trees. A good 
road is continued along the coast, under the 
Mourne mountains to Dundrum Bay. I have 
seen no place with a more pleasing combination 
of rural beauties ; mountains agreeably varied 
with wood, heath, and down, on one side ; others 
on the opposite coast, singularly cultivated in 
small portions or stripes, resembling a quilt of 
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patch-work; between them an extended chan- 
nel of water, on the banks of which is the town 
<Df Cablingford, with its ruined abbies and 
castle*; a purling brook, fine trees, neatly- 
whitened cottages, &c.' &c. A house upon a 
most singular construction is building in the 
village, by Mr. M'Gwire. We found here a 
clean good inn, with a supply of post horses. 

Wednesday 27 August. From Ross Tee* 
vor to Newry vii miles. The whole line of 
coast presents a continuation of gentlemen's 
houses, (low and neat) and whitened cottages, 
as far as Warren's-Point, a village much fre- 
quented by sea-bathers. The sestuary now con- 
tracts itself into a narrower channel,and assumes 
the name of the Narrow Water f. The ferry, 
and adjoining old castle, afford a good subject for 
the pencil. A most excellent level road conti- 
nues its track on the water's edge ; rugged and 



* See a description of Carting ford in the Iter, p. 1 8. The 
erection of the castle is there ascribed to King John, in the 
year IS 10; and Mr. Archdak attributes the foundation of a 
Dominican Abbey, at Carlingford, to Richard de Burgh, Earl of 
Ulster, in the year 1305. The ruins of each are said to be con* 
siderable ; but my time Would XiCt allow me to make the detour , 
which might be accomplished very easily, by crossing in a boat 
from Ross Trevor, and meeting your cavalry at Carlingford. 

+ This name, I imagine, is a corruption from Newry, or Nurie 
Water, the appellation given it by Boate, in his Natural History 
•of Ireland* 
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barren mountains rising immediately firem it? 
banks ; trees and partial cultivation afterwards 
clothe their declivities, and whitened houses, 
ships, and barges, tend to animate the scene; 
At the upper end of this channel, which is 
nearly straight, the town of Newbt opens 
itself to view. A most beautiful and interesting 
drive. 

Newrv is a large irregular town, and if I 
may judge from the buildings how erecting, is 
In a flourishing state. It has a communication 
with Lough Neagh to the north, and with the 
sestuary of Carlingford Bay to the south, by 
means of a canal : the intermediate distance is 
stated in the Survey of Armagh (page 109) to 
be thirty-one Irish miles ; and its course from 
Newrv, until it joins the River Ban, is there 
described, (p. 367.) The same author takes »©r 
tice of a Druidical monument, which may be 
worthy the notice of the curious traveller. 
It is situated on the banks of the canal, about 
two miles north of Newry; was perfect a few 
years ago, but has lately suffered much by wan- 
tern dilapidations ; he also mentions a large eairn, 
or heap of stones, in the same neighbourhood. 
A good inn (QviLTOtf's), with post horses. 

From Newry to Dundalk x miles. Road 

rough in parts, Asceod over a ridge of bills, 

through a dreary and stony cou&try, What a 

contrast to the beautiful scenery on the Nar« 

3 



tor WatebJ Potatoes, oats, flax, and bog, 
the almost inseparable quartette. Past through 
the little village of Jon esbo rough, and on de- 
scending, skirt the rich plantations of Mr. For- 
tes cue, at Ravens dale Park, backed by a 
fine heathy mountain* Continue to descend 
towards Ditodalk. See on the left a rugged 
hill, well wooded, and the bay ; coast flat. The 
soil becomes richer and better cultivated, and 
an occasional wheat field appears • See on the 
right a raised earthen work, with a building 
upon it, and beneath it a castle. We found a very 
good inn at Dundalk (Transfielihs) with 
post horses, &c. 

Dundaik is a large town, with some wide 
streets, one of which is a mile in length. The seat 
of the Claxbrassi*. family, now descended to 
Loud Rodex, stands in the middle of it* We 
there saw two curious old portraits in the style 
of Holbein ; the one of King Heve? VIII. 
the other of Anna Bull en, small life. A spa- 
cious garden and demesne extends behind the 
house ; well wooded, but neglected ; the mea- 
dows are very rich, and the elevated parts of the 
deer park, possess some good situations for a 
man sioa house. We continued our walk to the 
earthen tumulus before mentioned, upon which 
*r Folly has been erected by its owner, Mr. 
Burn*. It is a fine work, and of large dimen- 
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sions, commanding a most pleasing and exten- 
sive view of the bay, sea, river, &c. Beneath 
it is a very perfect old castle, with a square 
tower at each angle, converted into a modern 
dwelling house; and some ridiculous castel- 
lated gateways have been added as an approach 
to it. A view and ground plan have been given 
of it by Mr. Wright, in his. Lout hiana, but the 
former gives a very imperfect representation 
of it. He calls it Castletown Castle, and says, 
that the town, from which it derived its name, 
was sacked by Edward le Bruce, brother of 
Robert le Bruce, King of Scotland, in the 
year 1318. 

The author of the Iter attributes the build- 
ing of this castle to Lord Bellew, in the year 
1361, as appears by an inscription on the building. 
He likewise adds, that Oliver Cromwell 
mounted a battery on the Danish mount, near 
the castle, by which he dismantled the old 
chapel, and took the castle from the Bellews, 
who defended it* Adjoining the castle is a 
church in ruins, with a thickly inhabited ce- 
metery.. 

Thursday S8 August.. From Dundalk to 

Dun leer x miles. Road excellent, and posts 

well serve4 with Ijorses: corn fields, increase 

.in si?e,.and improve in cultivation ;. clover end 

vetches added to the other . usual, crops. Near 
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Iatrgan Green, is a seat of Lord Clermont* 
A large marsh and flat coast on the left; at a 
short* distance to the right, the remains of a 
fine round tower are visible at Dromiskin, 
which Mr. Wright supposes, from the vast 
breadth of its foundation, to have been one of 
of the highest in Ireland, and not less than 
130 feet: He has given, in his Louthiana, both 
a ground plan and view of it. Pass through 
Castle Bellingham, where there is a good 
inn, and a supply of post horses. See a ruined 
church on the right, and an earthen work on 
the left. Trees and gentlemen's seats increase ; 
and mud. cottages, as well as the long grey 
coats, reappear. The inn at Dunleer, (an old 
mansion house) is tolerable. 

From Dunleer to Slane xiv miles. The 
ruins of Monasterboyce and Mellifont 
Abbies, induced me to deviate from the direct 
road to Slane, and I was amply recompensed 
for this detour, by the very interesting mo- 
nastick remains these places presented. My car- 
riage was able to get within a very short distance 
of the former. The ruins at Monasterboyce 
form a singular and interesting group ; the pre- 
cincts of asmali churchyard contain two perfect 
stone crosses, and one imperfect; a large round 
tower, and the shell of T two chapels. The 
round tower maintains its- usual position to the 
north-west of the church. The loftiest of the 
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two crosses, which is situated between the two 
churches, is called St. Boyne's Cross ; but 
the other, on the southern side of the church* 
yard, is equally rich in point of sculpture. Ob 
the base of this latter, there is an inscription, 
beginning, as it appeared to me, with the words 

o DO MINE . . 

The author of the Iter (page 593) says, that the 
name of Muredach, who was for some time 
King of Ireland, and died in 55*, h plainly 
legible on the former. They are of a greyish 
kind of stone, and are by far the finest exam- 
ples, and the richest in their sculpture, of any 
crosses I have ever yet seen. Near the eastern 
wall of the churchyard, is the fragment of an- 
other, which has been fixed into the pedestal. 
Three engravings hare been given of St. Bo yk e's 
Cross, by Mr. Wright, in his Louthiana, all 
of which, upon examination, I found to-be very 
incorrect. As perhaps some future tourist may 
have an opportunity of comparing the above 
author's account, with the original structure on 
the spot, I shall here insert it 

€i This is a very old and curious cross, about 
18 feet high, on all sides full of sculpture ; it is 
said to be all of one stone, sent; from Rome, and 
erected by order of the Pope : on the centre of 
the cross, on one side, is a figure representing 
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CtttitRT, and opposite to it, on the other si< 
is St. Patxics: ; on this side at the bottom, are 
the figures of Adam and Eve, &c. and opposite 
to it, on the other side, is that of St. Boyne; 
the whole seems to be a sort of history from the 
creation ; but as the figures are most of them 
very old, imperfect, and not easy to be made 
out, I shall not here undertake a full descrip- 
tion of them ; I shall only observe, that under 
the feet of St. Patrick, an angel is represent* 
ed with a pair of scales, as weighing virtue and 
trice, where the former is supposed to be predo- 
minant; and over the head of Christ, he is 
again represented between the Apostles, as risen 
from the dead." 

Mr. Archdale has not passed these celebrat- 
ed inonasttck remains unnoticed ; he says, " that 
in the Barony of Ferrard, there was a reli* 
gkrus house, anciently called Monaster-Bute, 
being founded by St. Bute, or Boetius, the 
son of BaowAQH." In recording the annals 
of this house, he adds, that the founder died in 
the year 621, that in 968, the monastery was 
plundered, and in U17> destroyed by fire. la 
describing their modern appearance, he says ; 
" Here we find the ruins of two small chapels ; 
and although nothing remarkable is to be seen 
in their structure, yet do they evince the great 
antiquity of this foundation. Near the west 
end of one of these chapels, is a round tower, 
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one hundred and ten feet high, beautifully dU 
minishing in the manner of a Tuscan pillar, 
from a base of eighteen feet ; its circumference 
is seventeen yards, and the wall, built of a slaty 
stone, of which the surrounding hills are com- 
posed, is three feet six inches thick ; the door 
is five feet six inches in height, twenty-two 
inches in width, and six feet from the present 
level of the ground ; it is arched and built of free 
stone, as are the windows of the chapels ; in 
the inside the diameter is niue feet, and above 
the door, it is divided into five stories, by rings 
of stone slightly projecting # . \ 

' 4 There are two large crosses on the south 
side of the chapels ; the principal one is said to 
be of an entire stone, and is called St, Boyne's 
Cross, which is the most ancient religious re- 
lique now extant in Ireland; the ornamental 
figures on it are rudely engraven, and at once 
shew the uncivilized age in which they were 
executed ; there is also an inscription on this 
cross, in the old Irish character, equally inele- 
gant with the figures ; sojne letters of which ap- 
pear, and evidently forjn the word Muredach, 

* Mr. Wright, in his Louthiana, has noticed steps on the out- 
side of this tower, leading to the doorway. As this escaped my 

» 

notice at the time I viewed it, and as it is a peculiarity 1 have 
never heard of in other similar buildings, I wish the tourist who 
follows me hither, will observe attentively whether these step* 
ate ancient or modern. , . . 
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who was for some time King of Ireland, and 
died A.D. 534, about one hundred years after 
the arrival of Saint Patrick. This abbey con- 
tinues to be a burial place of note." 

I shall feel highly gratified if the slight 
description I have given of these fine crosses, 
excites the curiosity of the Irish antiquary, 
and if their learned veteran, General Vallan- 
cet, would rescue these, as well as those at 
Kells, from oblivion, by sending some young 
artist of the academy, to measure and copy them 
minutely. They are well worth the trouble, as 
well on account of their high antiquity, as of 
their rich design .and sculpture : for neither 
can the sister kingdom of England, or the 
principality of Wales, produce their equals. 

I never saw a monastick establishment placed 
in a more uninteresting spot: and here the 
monks did not certainly evince their usual 
good taste and skill in fixing their habita- 
tion. 

From Monasterboyce, I proceeded to 
Collon, where the spirited exertions of Mr, 
Foster are evident in every road, hedge, and 
cottage; his plantations are very extensive, 
and increasing annually. I never saw smoother 
roads ; they are made of a black substance re* 
sembling coal. 

At Collon^ I had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with Dr. Beaufort, whose excel* 

r 
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lfc^t Memoir and Jl/iff/> $/" Ireland, are too well 
kuowu, and too much esteemed, to need from 
me any comment ; and I was happy to hear, 
that he was preparing for the press a more ex- 
tensive topographical work relating to Ire- 
i,ani>. He obligingly acted as my guide and 
cicerone to the ruins of Mellifont. Alas! how 
are the mighty fallen! Two inconsiderable 
buildings mark the site of this once sumptuous. 
Cistercian monastery. Small, however, as are, 
the remains, they have still their interest, and 
deservedly claim the traveller's attention. 

From a. modern inspection of these ruins* and. 
of the spot on which they are placed, we neither 
can, uor ought to judge of their former situa- 
tion or appearance : for nature, as well as art, 
have each been robbed by time, and pillaged 
of their respective decoration** The site of this 
renowned abbey, however forbidding in its 
present state, well answered the situation that 
was usually selected by the monastick Orders ; 
apd, before the valley was stripped of its sylvan 
honours, would have formed a most pleasing 
religious retirement. 

I before said, that these ruins were reduced 
to two imperfect buildings ; the one a aqu*j$ , 
or oblong chape^ which from the ren>ains of its , 
groined roof, and windows, seems to have been 
executed in a good style. It was. also once deep- 
rated with % very richly sculptured doorway, 



an engraving of which has been given by Mn . 
Wright, in his Louthiana: I say o»cr, be- 
cause it now no longer graces the entrance to 
this chapel, having (as I was informed by an' 
Irish gentleman) " been played for as a stake 
at Piquet, and l**t. n I could not learn if it 
bad ever been raade use of. 

Adjoining this chapel, is an octagonal build* 
iag in tolerable good preservation* and of an un- 
common shape and design. An engraving has 
been given of it, by Mr. Wright, but the up* 
per story is by no means correct in its d#> 
sign. He calls it a bath, but Mr. Arch dale 
aissigns to it a different purpose : it very much 
resembles some of the Baptisteries of the lower 
agQB. 

Mr. Archxkale has been; very diffuse i& his 
account of this celebrated monastery, from thtf 
annals of which, I shall select the most interest- 
ing historical! data. 

In the year 1 142, Donough M'Co&voill, 
or Cabrol, Prince of Uriels, erected an ab- 
bey here for monks of the Cistercian Order, > 
with which St. Bernard furnished it from his 
own Abbey of Clairvaux. 

Christian CCo^archt was the fifrstab* 
bot, and in 1 15a, was made Bishop of Lismore, 

In 1157, a great synod was held here for th§ 
purpose of consecrating the church, at which 
were present the Archbishop of Armagh, then 

r 2 
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Apostolic Legate, and divers other Princes and 
Bishops ; on this occasion! many rich grants 
were made to the abbey, particularly by Mur- 

CHERTACH O'LOCHLAINN, King of IRELAND, 

who presented 140 oxen, or cows, sixty ounces 
of gold, and a townland, near Drogheda ; 
O'Kearuaill, Prince of Uriell, presented 
likewise sixty ounces of gold ; and Dervor- 
gilla, wife to Tigernan O'Roirke, Prince 
of BaEFFixr*, gave the like quantity of gold, 
with a chalice of the same metal, for the high 
altar, and holy furniture for nine other altars in 
the same church. 

In the year 1 168, Prince Donough died, and 
was buried in the abbey he had founded. 

King Henry the Second granted to the ab- 
bot and convent, a confirmation of their house 
and possessions. 

A. D. 1189, Murchard O'Carrol, King of 
URiELLf, died here, and was interred near the 
founder; and in the year 1193, Dervorgilla 
died in this abbey. The same year, the reliques 
of St. Malachv, Archbishop of Armagh, 

* Breffhy, or Brc/ine, is now called the County of Cavan, 
though formerly it took in Leitrhn, and part of Annaty. 

VaUancey Collect, torn. iii. p. 329. * 
-\ Uriel, or Orgiel, comprehended anciently the present counties 
of Louth, Monaghan, and ArdmagX, the sovereignty of which 
was generally invested in the family of O'Carrol. 

Vallancey Collect* torn* iii. p. 402* 
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were brought from Clairvaux into Ireland, 
and received with great honour in this, and 
other houses of the Cistercian Order. 

A. D. 1£03, King John granted a new 
charter to this abbey, confirming to them their 
former possessions. In 1229, a Tuesday market 
was granted to the abbot and convent in their 
town of Collan, and freedom of all tolls and 
customs throughout the kingdom ; and in 1238, 
the King (Henry III.) confirmed the grants 
made by King Henry II. < 

In the year 1306, the temporalities of this 
abbey were seized into the King s hands, on ac- 
count of the endless disputes and wranglings 
for the chair of the abbacy ; and in 1322, it was 
determined, that no person whafsoever should 
be admitted into this abbey, before he had 
taken an oath, that he was not of English de- 
scent. 

A. D. 1349, the King (Edward III.) con- 
firmed all and every of the grants made from 
time to time to this abbey ; and granted them 
divers other rights of free warren, &c. in their 
several manors : also the privilege of building 
a prison in any of their manors within, the 
County of Meath ; and liberty to erect a gal* 
lows, pillory, and tumbrell (ducking stool) in 
Collan, &c. 

In the year 1366, Reginald Leynagh, ab? 
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hot, was indicted at Tswtt, for erecting a weir 
on the River Botxe, at OldbriIxje ; and the 
jury, having found, that from the time of the 
Arrival of the English, the King had a certain 
tfeefe passage in that river, from the town of 
DuoGOffcDA to the Bridge of Trim, 24 feet in 
breadth, from the bank on each aide of the river, 
ordered the weir to be removed to that breadth, 
fetid the abbot to be committed to gaol ; but 
'lie was released from .his confinement on the 
payment of a fine of teai pounds. 

In the year 1400, a confirmation of the abbey 
lands was granted to the convent by Krae 
Hmry THt Fourth. Richard Conner was 
the last abbot, who, on the 10th of September, 
1540, had an "annual pension of .£.40, granted 
Slim for life. The abbots of this religious house 
•sat as Barons in parliament* Mr. Aechdaxx 
has been very particular in reciting the several 
possessions of this abbey, taken by an inquisi- 
tion in June, 16 IS, the whole amount of which 
was £.316. 19s, annual value. 

These extensive possessions were granted to 
Sir Gist aid Moor, who fixed his residence 
fcere, making the abbey a magnificent and de- 
sirable seat, and at the same time a place of de- 
fence, as it bordered immediately on the Irish 
rebels; against whom this house constantly 
maintained itself until the 64th of November, 



1641, when a strong party sat down before it. 
The garrison, which consisted only of fifteen 
horse and twenty- two foot, made a vigorous de- 
fence ; but their amunition being exhausted* the 
horse forced their way through the Irish camp 
to Drogheda, and were followed by the foot, 
who all effected an escape, eleven only eK* 
cepted, which number the Irish sacrificed to 
die manes of one hundred and twenty of their 
men, who were killed in the field of battle. 

"There yet remains, intolerable preservation 
a beautiful little chapel, built of a yellowish 
free stone, intermixed with red : the entrance 
to the chapel is through a superb Gothic arch, 
which, on the inside, is exquisitely finished*: 
the east window is truly elegant, and on each 
side are three smaller windows, finished in the 
style of the great arch, which is accurately re- 
presented in Wright's Louthiana: the work 
of this arch, as well as that of the windows, pil- 
lars, &c. have still the remains of a profaskm 
of gildimg and painting in variegated colows. 
Here are also to be seen the ruins of a spacious 
octagon structure, built of a light grey freestone, 
on the top of which was a large cistern, from 
whence water was conveyed, by means of pipes, 
to the different offices in the abbey. " 

We found good accommodations (the Cas- 

* The sftme before stated to havefocn tost at Piquet. 
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tle Inn) with post horses, at Slane, a neat 
little village, situated on the banks of the River 
Boyne. Adjoining the town are some exten* 
sivg and productive flower-mills ; and near 
them is an entrance gateway to the demesne 
of Lord Conyngham; slender and meagre 
according to the Gothic costume of modern 
architects. It is singular, that this class of 
artists, with every possible advantage of refer- 
ence to the numerous fine existing specimens, 
dispersed over all our dominions, from the early 
period of the Norman Conquest, to the reign of 
that great destroyer of monastick remains, 
King Henry VIII ; it is singular, I say, that 
these artists should despise the noble structures 
of our forefathers, and invent a motley kind of 
architecture, which carries with it neither light- 
ness, uniformity, nor solidity. The mansion 
house is also castellated, and appears to have been 
the work of the same architect who built the 
modern castle of Sir Hugh Parsons, at Birr, 
and the larger fortress of Lord Charleville, 
near Tuixamore. 

Our evening was most delightfully spent on 
the banks of the River Boyne*. The character 



*The River Boyne takes its rise in the County of Kildare, 
and enters Meatk near Clonard ; from thence it pursues its course 
through Trim to Navan 9 where being joined by the Blackwater 
river, the united streams flow gently on by Slane to Drogheda, 



3* 



of this river is uniformly dull, and may well 
be called (like the Liris in Italy) " taciturnut 
nmnis :" its appearance, however, owing to the 
numerous aquatic plants with which it abounds, 
is rather picturesque, and reminds me of some 
of the subjects selected by the Dutch and 
Flemish artists, for the exertion of their pen- 
cil : Chance directed my steps along the 
western banks of the river, and I found that I 
had taken the right side, as the views of Lord 
Conyngham's house and grounds are much 
more advantageous, and the foreground of rock 
far more majestic on this side of the river than 
on the other. The first part of our walk was 
dull and uninteresting ; but on turning an ab- 
rupt angle nearly opposite to Slane Castle, 
what a sudden change of character does nature 
assume ! lofty and perpendicular rocks succeed 
to tame and sedgy banks, and the castellated 
mansion, seated on a rocky elevation, presents 
itself well on the opposite side of the river. I 
continued my walk as far as Beau park, the 
seat of the Lambert family, where all would 
be perfect, if the architecture of the mansion 
house accorded with the surrounding scenery 
of wood, rock, and water ; but so unappropriate 
and discordant a building was never before 



where they have their confluence with the sea. Its banks ait 
richly decorated with the ruins of ancient castles and abbies* 
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teen. Here indeed projecting towers, 
and battlements, would have their due effect 
On the other side of the river are some fiw 
rocks, whose strata are very singularly disposed 
in the form of Gothic arches. 

Such a situation, and such a river, could not 
have been overlooked, either by the cloysterei 
monk, or the more solitary Anchorite. Mr. 
Aechdale informs us, " that an abbey of Can- 
nons Regular, was founded at a very early age, 
on a hill adjoining the town, and was remark* 
able for being many years the residence of D*~ 
gobert, King of Australia, who(A.D. 653) 
at the age of seven years, was taken by Gar- 
mo aid, Mayor of the palace, and by his direc- 
tion, shorn a monk, rendered unfit to hold the 
reins of government, and banished into Ie&- 
xand. He was received into this abbey, where 
he obtained an education proper for the enjoy- 
ment of a throne, and continued here during 
the ^pace of twenty years, whence was -recaUed 
into France, and replaced in his government * w 

* Mr. Arckdah quotes the French Historian Metemybti fhts 
occasion. I find these facts somewhat differently stated hi II Aft 
de verifier let Dates, torn. i. p. 546* 

It is there recorded, that at the death of Sigebert II. King of 
Austrasia y in 656, Chrimoabi having supplanted the true heir to 
the crown, Dagobert, and placed his own son, Ckiktcbert, on the 
throne, caused the young prince, then about four years old, to 
be shorn, and carried off by Didon, Bishop ofJfa'fters, into Scot* 



The first abbot of this monastery recorded J* 
history, was Colman, son of Faexan, and 
called the IisixoN ; he died A.D. 74^6. In the 
year 833, the abbey was plundered by the 
Ostmen; and in 946, it suffered the same 
fate. In the following year, these invaders re- 
ceived a great defeat at Slake, where Bla<:ah, 
•theit commander, and 1 600 of his best troops* 
fell in battle ; but in 948, the Ostmen took 
their revenge, by setting fire to the abbey; 
many of its holy inhabitants lost their tires, 
and many revered relics, amongst which was 
the pastoral staff of St. Eirc, and the beat 
clock in Ireland, were wholly consumed. 

The abbey was again plundered in the years 
1156 and 1161. ^nd 1170, was once more in* 
fested, not by foreign barbarians, but by do- 
mestic enemies; for we find, that Dermoo 
M'Morrogh, Kino of Leinster, with a body- 
of English, led on by Earl Stronobow, 



hmd. In the yeAf>74, Dagabert was sent for out of Ireland into 
England, by Wilfred) Archbishop of York, and in the same year 
regpined his Kingdom of Auttrasia, which he did not long enjoy; 
for after a short reign of four years, he suffered a premature 
death, by the hand of an assassin. The Historians Mezeray and 
Henault, agree as to his being sent into Ireland, and the difference 
artaes probably from the name of Scotia being assigned to Ireland 
till a very late period. 
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burned and sacked the town ; and the English 
forces repeated their barbarities in 1175- 

This abbey however seems to have risen from 
its ashes, and to have been rebuilt*; for in the 
year 1512, it was refounded for friars of the 
third Order of St. Francis, by Christopher 
Fleming, Knight, Lord of Slane, and Eliza- 
beth Stuckle, his wife; who, finding Mala- 
chy and Donogh O'Brine, friars of the same 
Order, dwelling in the ancient hermitage of 
Eirc, removed them to this new abbey,having 
obtained a proper licence for so doing from the 
bishop *. 

The Hermitage of Eirc was situated close to 
the river, and some trifling remains of it are 
still visible within Lo rd Conykgham's grounds. 
St. E,irc was the first' Bishop of Slane, and 
was consecrated by St. Patrick ; he died A.D* 
514, in the 90th year of his age. 

Friday 29 August. My reason for taking 
the road by Slane, was to view a singular cu- 
riosity in its neighbourhood, at New Grange, 
in the County of Meath, and aAi short dis- 
tance from the River Boyne. This monument 
has for many years excited the attention of the 
learned; much has been written, and many 

* A copy of this grant, in Latin, has been given by Mr. Grose, 
in his u Antiquities of Ireland" 
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cot\jectures formed concerning its original des- 
tination. Governor Pownal wrote a long 
dissertation upon it, (which was read before the 
Society of Antiquaries in June 1770), and illus- 
trated his description by views, and ground- 
plans. A later account, with plans, has been 
laid before the public, by an ingenious native 
of the country, Dr. Ledwich, in his Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland. Mr. Wright and Dr. Molt* 
neux, also mention it in their respective writ- 
ings. Its outward appearance is that of a large 
earthen tumulus, similar to those we see so fre- 
quently on the chalky hills of Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire, but not so neat and uniform in 
its outline ; it differs, however, from them, in 
having been surrounded by huge unshapen 
stones, erected in the same state as they were 
taken from their native quarry ; some of which 
still remain in their original positions/ It dif- 
fers also from the generality * of them in the 
West of England, by containing under its ver- 
dant surface, a subterraneous temple, construct- 
ed of the rudest materials, and certainly of the 
highest antiquity. Dr. Ledwich informs us/ 
" that it was discovered in the year 1699, by a 
Mr. Campbell, who resided in the village of 



* I make use of the word generality, because in some parts of 
Somersetshire and Wiltshire, where stone abounds, we have dis- 
covered cromlechs under the surface of the barrow. 
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New Grange ; who, observing stones under 
the green sod, carried much of them away, and 
at length arrived at a broad flat stone that co* 
vered the mouth of the gallery." 

Through this entrance, we ventured into the 
artificial cavern, having previously sent inala?- 
bottring man with candles. For a short space, 
the entrance is so low, that we could only gain 
admittance by crawling along on our bellies; 
but after passing under one of the side stones, 
that has fallen across the passage, the avenue 
becomes sufficiently high to admit a person at 1 
his full height*. The area of this building re* 
sembles the upper part of a cross, as the avenue 
does the stem f ; there are three recessea^one 

* Dr. Ledokk gives the following dimensions of thi* building: 
" At tbo entrance* thegatfevy is throe feet wide a*4 two high? 
at thirteen feet from the entrance, it is but two feet two inches 
wide. The length of the gallery from its mouth to the beginning 
of the dome, is sixty- two feet ; from thence to the upper part 
of the dome, eleven feet six inches; the whole- length seventy- 
one feet an* an, halft The <fome* or cave, with the long gallery, 
gu^ the egcactfigiweof across: thetcngth, between tfifearas 
of the uosa ia twenty feet ; the dome forms an octagon twenty 
feet high,, with an area of about seventeen. It is composed of 
long-flat stones, the upper projecting a little below the lower, 
and closed in and capped with a flat Hag." 

Ledwich's Ant, oflrthnA^ first ed. p. 3l6\ 

f Though the form of this building certainly bears some re* 
semblance to that of a cross, I can by n<» means attribute the 
construction of it to so late a period, r'tr. after the 1 tntftufoetton; 
of Christianity rnto our island; long- be#w^w%iehtmte,if I 
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feeing the avenue or gallery, and one on each 
side ; in the one to the right is a large atone 
vase, which, antiquaries have denominated a 
rock bason : it is mentioned, as having ita aides, 
flwied, but I could not distinguish any work- 
manship of the: kind ; I observed however a sin- 
gdburity in it, which is so evident, that I am 
surprised it did not arrest the attention of for- 
mer travellers and writers. Within the exca- 
vated part of this large bason, are two circular 
cavities, along-side of each other, about the 
size of a child's head : several also of the rude v 
atones composing tbis recess, are decorated with 
a variety of devices, circular, zigzag, and 
diamond-shaped : some of this latter pattern 
seem to bear the marks of superior workman- 
ship ; the squares being indented. Many of the 
stones on each side of the adit have similar rude 
marks upon them, and one of them has spiral 
zigzags*. Some antiquaries have carried their 

bfe.ftHowcIt tai judg*from the researches I have made i* Wilt- 
MvMhscuAUmofl^yifl$u»derfomt^ osfamww, bad ceased. 

•-Governor Pcmwrf observed these spiral If nes on one of the 
lidettoae^andfcttppom, "tbatthiastoneyaawellassofne other* 
used in the compilation of this structure, had formerly belonged 
tQ some other., monument of & much, mace a&ciea t date, and that 
they were brought from the sea-coast indiscriminately with the 
rest of the materials, and placed just as the shape of the stone 
suited the place assigned it" But why jutattrifecrit tha proper 
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seal so far, as to discover* (in idea) letters on 
the stones, which they have attributed to the 
Phoenicians; whilst others have denominated, 
them Ogham characters : those marks which I 
observed on many of the stones, bore very little- 
resemblance to letters, and a great similarity 
to the ornaments I have found on the ancient 
British urns discovered under our tumuli in 
Wiltshire. I am inclined therefore to attri- 
bute this singular temple to some of the Celtic, 
or Belgic tribes, who poured in upon us from the 
Continent of Gaul, and peopled England, to- 
gether with Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In the opposite recess, there are the fragments* 
of another rock bason ; and some authors assert, 
(though, I believe, without much foundation), 
that the centre recess contained a third vase*. 
The construction of the dome demands notice. 
The avenue, or gallery, leading to the area,. is. 
formed by large upright stones, pitched perpen- 
dicularly in a row on each side, and supporting 
the flat stones that form the roof ; this cover- 
ing rises gradually till it reaches the dome, 
which is not (like our modern cupolas) formed 
by key stones converging to a centre, but after < 

degree of antiquity to a structure that has every proof to claim 
it? 

* Dr. Motyneux and Humphry Lhmyd. 
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the manner of our staircases* each long stem* 
projecting a little beyond the end of that imme* 
jliat$ly beneath it ; and a large flat stone mak- 
ing the cove of the centre. The tallest of the 
stoics forming the adit to the£0ce//tfm,a& reprer 
rented in the plate, which serves as a frontispiece 
to my work,, is seven feet six inches in height : its 
companion on the opposite side, is about seven 
feet; the outward surface of the rock bason, is 
about three feet six long, and three fret two 
inches deep, • -. : 

I shall not unnecessarily trespass upon the 
jtime and patience of my readers, in endeavour- 
ing to asGertaijoi what tribes first peopled this 
country ; nor to what nation the construction 
of this singular monument may reasonably be 
attributed ; for, I fear, both its authors and its 
original destination, will ever remain unknown. 
Conjecture may wander over its wild and spa- 
cious domains, but will never bring home with 
it. either truth or conviction. Alike will the 
histories of those stupendous temples at Abury 
and StonehEnge, which grace iny native 
county,, remain involved ^n obscurity aqd qfc? 
livion. 

This tract of country seems to be : particularly 
rich in similar antiquities ; there is a cavern hi 
Lord Nettekville's Pdrk; another lately dis* 
covered In Mrg. M'Gwibe's demesne, and I 
passed, hi my way to the New Grange, a 
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krgfe raised -motnd, which bore a great resem- 
blance to'its elevated neighbour. 1 also observ- 
ed, in a field adjoining the- New Grange, a 
•mailer sepulchral tumulus, that might easily 
be ppeoied; and ano theft raised earthen work 
nearer Lord Netterville's Park. I had 
cause to regret, that so littk time could be de- 
voted to the examination of this carious re* 
gion, which abounds so much in works of an- 
cient times. 

From Slane to Navan vi miles* Road 
good. Pass near Lord CoNTiroHAM^and other 
gentlemen's. seats* On travelling this road, no one 
could suppqse that so many natural beauties lay 
concealed within so short a distance on the banks 
of the Botke : the pedestrian on this occasion! 
fay following the stream, would have an advan- 
tage over the man who travels in his carriage f . 

* The traveller ought take a much shorter road from Slane to 
Dublin, if he has previously visited Urimund the banks of the 
fioy*e, to Jtfavon. He wovid, in his way to .Qragfefa see a 
monument erected to the memory of King, fPUtiaM III. on the 
spot where he crossed that river, and obtained in 169O, a decisive 
fictory over the forces of his royal antagonist King James It. 
and at Swords he would also see a round tower. 
• t Pisdcrtrnm tm|r$ h$ve of late yqarijteen much practised, 
and even recommended, faconomic&partj as being the {erf-me- 
thod of .seeing a country : but, . 1 must own, X can only seeuMie 
advantage oh their side, i. e. economy $ for, independent of the 
ftnwelcome Tte^tiorfwhteb pedestrian guerts oft^n meet with at 
Jons.gnjrtieir.ro^/aiKliaattyio'taeT difrgtemqu and disappoint* 
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See cm the left a castle near the river ; and on 
the right, at DoNAGHMORE,a large round tower, 
nearly perfect, a small portion only of the stone 
roof having fallen. It bears the same relative 
situation to the adjoining ruined church, that 
I have before remarked. I found the circum- 
ference of this tower to be about sixty feet six 
inches, at the height of four feet from the 
ground, and the tower rises from a projecting 
base. On the key stone, over die entrance 
doorway, is the representation of Christ suf- 
fering on the cross ; a decided proof that thesd 
buildings were not (as some writers have con* 
jectured) built by the Pagans. Mr. Arch dale 
says nothing about this tower, and - little about 
the religious establishment at Donaghmore } 
he says, "that St. Patrick founded an ab- 
bey here, called Bile-tort ain, over which be* 
placed St. Justin ; it was afterwards named 
Domnach-tohtain, and now Donaghmore. 
The Abbot Robertagh, the son of Flink, 
died A,D. 843." 
Near the town of Navan, I observed on 

stents, I can never believe, that w^eu the liiahs are harassed 
and fatigued by a long walk; that either the eye will view, the 
mind consider, or the pencil delineate, with the same pleasure, 
good taste, or discrimination, those objects in nature, for the 
observation of which, the tour is destined, and the pedestrian 
labour undergone. 

s2 
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tbc right,; a raised earthen work*.' A good inn 7 

qui post horses. 

* From Navan tO'.T-RiM vni miles. Road 

■ 

good ; a fine corn country. See on the left a 
ruined church, mansion house, and earthen 
work; another dilapidated church in the same 
line ; and close to the Boyne is a small chapel 
in ruins, At a short distance from hence, and 
within sight, stands Bective Abbey, situated 
on the banks of the said river; and presenting 
rather a castellated than a monastick exterior* 
It was founded either in the year 1 146, or 1 152, 
for Cistercians, by Mukchard O'Melaghliny 
King of Meath, and was called the Abbey de 
Beatitudinc. After the invasion of Ireland, by 
the English, in 1171, this Province of Meath 
was given to Hugh be Lacy and his heirs, 
by King Henry the J5econi>, to hold by the 
service of fifty men. This nobleman was killed 
by the blow of an axe, from a labourer employ- 
ed by. him in building a castle at Durrow, 
in the King's County, A. D. 1 186. From the 
annals of this abbey, it appears, that his body 
was detained for a long time by the Irish, until 
the year 1195, when, by the direction of Mat- 



* Mr. Archdale says, " thai in the burial ground at Navan, 
there, are the remains of many ancient .tombs, with figure* in 
ako relievo. 
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tHEV, Archbishop of Cashed, (tfcen Aposttt* 
lie Legate), and John, Archbishop of Dfri 1 
iiN, it was delivered up, and interred witfi 
great solemnity in Bective Abbey; but th* 
head was placed in the Abbey of St. Th&mAs 
at Dublin; it also appears, that the contro- 
versy was continued between the monks of 
Bective and the canons of St. Thomas, con- 
cerning the right to the body of Hugh ©e 
Lacy ; and that a commission being appointed* 
by P®pe Innocent III. to inquire into their 
respective rights, sentence was given in favour 
of the Abbey of St. Thomas. The annals of 
this abbey, as given by Mr. Archdale, ex- 
tend from the year Hp5, to the time of its 
surrender in the reign of King Henry VIIL 
and these are very slight and imperfect. The 
Abbot of this house sat as a Baron in parlia- 
ment There are considerable remains of 4his 
abbey still standing. ' 

Trim. From tjie superficial survey I took of 
this town, and its environs, during my two 
Tanner passages through it, I found it contain- 
ed so many good subjects for the pencil; that I 
reserved it for a bonne bouche at the cltise of 
my Tow. 

Of the ruins within its walls, the castle 
is the most prominent feature, both from ■ it* 
dimensions, and situation on the banks of the 
River Boitne* indeed this is almost the only 
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building I have seen in Ireland, that deserves 
the appellation of Castle; the generality of 
' {wildings so called, are only small forts, resem- 
bling each other very much in the style of their 
architecture. The natives, perhaps, whose eyes 
baye not been so much accustomed, as mine 
have, to view with rapture the stately fabricks 
of Conway, Carnarvon, and Harlech, may 
think this remark fastidious, but in compart* 
$on . with the English, Welsh, and Scotch Cas- 
tles, and as far as my observation has' extended 
in this country, I cannot allow it to be ill- 
founded. 

I have before had occasion to mention the 
Royal Grant, of the Province of Meath, to 
Hugh deLacy, in reward for his services, who 
parcelled out divers portions of his large terri- 
tory amongst his friends and military compa- 
nions. Amongst these Hugh Tyrrell, styled, 
by the Chronologer, his intrinsicke friend, re- 
ceived Castleknock. 

, Hugh de Lacy, to strengthen his newly ac- 
quired territories, had built a strong castle at 
Trim* and surrounded it with a deep and: large 
ditch; and. when furnished and competently 
garnished, he departed for England, leaving it 
in the custody of the aforesaid Hugh Tyr- 
BErLL.TheKingof Connauoht, taking advan- 
tage of de Lacy's absence, assembled all the 
forces he could, in order to destroy it: but 
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Hugh . Tyrrb&l, being advertised of their 
coming, dispatched messengers tQ Strongbow„ 
beseeching him to pome to Ims aid. The Earl 
presently, assembled bis forced, and marched 
towards Trim; but Hugh Tyrrell, seeing 
the enemy at hand,, and finding himself too 
weak to make resistance against their multi- 
tudes* abandoned the castle, and burned it, 
The Irish Kings perceiving that done to their 
bands, which they intended to have done by 
force, returned towards their own countries. 
The Earl upon his way meeting with intelli- 
gence, that Trim was burned, marched on, and 
when. he came thither, he neither found castle, 
nor house to lodge in : wherefore he made no 
stay, hut pursued the enemy, and fell upon 
their rear, of whom one hundred and fifty were 
• slain; which done, he returned to Dublin,> 
and Hugh Ttrrell to the ruined castle of 
Trim, to reedify the same, before Hugh db • 
Lacy returned out of England *. 
About the year 1920, the Province of Me ath 



* This account of Trim, is extracted from an historical frag* 
meat, written by Maurice Regan, and published by Harris, in 
hit Hibernka. Some historians, amongst Whom i* Camden, seem < 
to hint, that the first castle was built at Trim, by William Pep, 
pardy previous to the grant of Meath to Hugh de Lacy. Maurice 
Regan, above mentioned, was servant and interpreter to Dermod 
MacMarroghy King of hm*kr } at the time of the English in* , 
vasion. 
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was much agitated by private ' dissension*, be* 
tween HfcGH de Lac?, edn and successor to 
the original possessor, and Willi ah Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke. " Trim (says 
Ware,*) was besieged, and btotight to lamenta- 
ble plight ; and when the rage and fury of their 
broils were sotnewhat abated, to prevent the like 
in future, the same year the Castle of 'Triik 
was built/* I know not upon what grounds 
this castle has been attributed to King John, 
for this mona^jh died in the year 1216: and if 
we give credit to the Irish Historian, the castle 
was not erected till the year 1220 : but to King 
John other residences have been with as much 
impropriety attributed, as I have instanced in 
my notes on the building at Sir. David's in 
Wales, vulgarly called King John's Hall. 
(Giraldus Cambrcnsis, voL ii. page 30.) 

In 1 399, it continued to be one of the 
strongest places within the English pale*. 
The sons of the Dukes of Lancaster and 
Gloucester, were confined within its walls by 
King Richard the Second, the former of 
whom was unfortunately drowned on his pa*- 

* The English, at last, by ill policy and ill success, were re* 
duced to the dominion of only four counties* viz. Jjutk, Meath^ 
Dublin and KiUt&re t besides the great cities, to which was given 
the name of Pdfe, because (as Baafe says) the government of the 
Kings of England, and the English colonies were reduced to so 
small a compass, and as it were impaled within the same. • 
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WSge to England. I find (from Dugdate) that 
ih 19 Richard IL Roger Mortimer, had a 
special commission of lieutenancy for the Pro* 
vinces of Ulster, Connaught, and Mea/th, 
and in the next year was again constituted Lord 
Lieutenant of the whole realm ; his son and 
heir, Edmund Mortimer, was also appointed 
Lieutenant of Ireland; (1 Henry VI. 1422) and 
Mr. Grose says, that this Earl had, in 1422, 
the inheritance of Trim, and there died of the 
plague. 

In the years 1406 and 1416, two Parliaments 
were called in Dublin, adjourned to Trim, and 
held in the Black Friary ; where also tradition 
makes the first Irish Parliament to have been 
held. In 1459, a mint was established in the 
Castle of Trim, and silver and brass money 
were there coined by the King's order ; and in 
1457, mention is made of another Parliament 
having been called at the same place. In the 
years 1485, 1490, and 1493, the same sessions 
were held in Trim Castle. In 1494, the Mili- 
tary Society of St. George,, which had been 
instituted in 1479, for the defence of the Coun« 
ties of Dublin, Kildare,Meath, and Louth, 
ceased to exist; and two years afterwards, 
Trim was consumed by fire. During the rebel* 
lious and troublesome reign of the unfortunate 
Charles the First, this town became again a 
-scene of tumult and disorder ,Iq 1641, it 
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was surprised by the inkutgefcts* btft ww re- 
taken the next year by Sir GbJuuas Coote* 
Pursuing the enemy unguardedly in the right* 
this gallafct commander, &ho$e very name wits 
a terror to the Irish, received a mortal shot* 
and expired. • 

In 164*7, the castle was refortified, and made 
very strong ; it was besieged by General Pasts'? 
ton, but relieved by Colonel Jones. In 1649, 
it was taken from the Parliamentarians by Lord 
Inchiquin; and in 1650, the Royalists pos- 
sessed themselves of it, but were -dispossessed 
by Colonel Reynolds, and Sir Tbeophilus 
Jones- 

Such are the memorials I have been able to 
collect respecting the Castle of Trim; all of 
which prove, how very important a strong hold 
it Mras considered, during the: course of many 
successive centuries. But however important 
arid strong this castle may have been consider- 
ed, both in a military add in a Cfvillight, the 
mon&stfck establishments in the, town and 
neighbourhood, presented themselves as rivals, 
if not in power, at least in riches; No less thttti 
four religious establishments have been record* 
ed, by Mr. Abchdale, as existing at Trim, 
besides a chantry, a Greek church, and a nun* 
nery. 

. I. An Abbey of Canons Regular, founded at 
a very early period, on a piece of ground* given* 
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fbtf that purpose by Fethlemid, the son of 
Laoohaire, and grandson of Ni all. St. Pa- 

• trick made his nephew,. St. Lomann, bishop 
there^ and was succeeded by St. Forcherne, 
about the middle of the fifth century. The an* 
nals of this abbey are continued ift regular or- 
der, from this early aera to the time of its dis- 
solution, in the reign of King Henry VIII. 
From them we learn, that the town and abbey 

'suffered by conflagration in the years llOS^ 
1127,1143, 1155, and 1203- Towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, the abbey was r^ 
built by the Lacy family, and filled with Ca* 
nons Regular. In 1368, this building was again 
consumed by fire. Mr. Archdale differs in 
his dates respecting the Parliaments held at 
Trim : he places them in the years 1484, 1487, 
and 1401. 

. This church possessed an image of the Blessed 
Virgin, which, however for many ages cele* 
brated for its miracles, and the many pilgrim- 
ages and offerings made to it, was publicly 
burned in the year 1538. In the 34th Henry 
Vllluthis abbey, with its appurtenances, was 
granted to Sir Anthony St. Leger, Knight 
The lofty tower, called the Yellow Seeeple,* 
oft which a conspicuous fragment still remains, 
owes its dilapidations to Oliver Cjlomwell, 
against whom it held out a considerable time 
as a garrisojv . .. . 
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2> The Grey Friary was dedicated to Sr. Bo* 
na venture, and was generally called the Ob* 
servantine Friary of Trim. Some attribute its 
foundation to King John ; others to the fa- 
mily of Plunket. It was reformed by the Ob- 
servan tines before the year 1325. In 1830, a 
great part of this building was undermined by 
the waters of the BoYNE,and fell to the ground. 
The present Sessions House now stands on its 
site. 

3. The Dominican Friary stood near the gate 
leading to Athboy, and was founded in 1263, 
by Geoffrey de G^neville, who, by his 
marriage with Maud, daughter to Gilbert de 
Lacy, had livery of the Castle of Trim, as the 
right, by inheritance, of his wife. This said 
Geoffrey, in the ye ax 1308, resigned the 
lordship of Meath, to Roger de Mortimer, 
the rightful heir, and entered himself a friar in 
this monastery, wherein he died, and was in* 
terred in 1314. Many others of his faintly were 
also buried in this monastery. This was the 
abbey, before mentioned as the Black Friary, in 
vhich divers Parliaments were held, and in one 
of which, it was enacted, " that tbe Irish should 
not wear shirts stained, with saffron." 

4. The Priory of Crossbearers, dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and founded by one off 
the Bishops of Meath, is represented as having 
ieen a truly magnificent building; in which. 
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probably some of the Parliaments were held ; 
but I can gain no information respecting its 
original situation; 

Besides* these monastick buildings at Trim/ 
there are two others in its immediate neighbour* 
hood that deserve notice. # 

1. The Priory of Newtown, situated on the 
northern banks of the River Boyne, This was 
founded about the year 1 206, for Canons Re- 
gular, of the Congregation of St. Victor, by 
Simon de Rochfort, Bishop of Meath, who 
also erected the church into a cathedral, which 
be dedicated to the honour of St. Peter and 
St. Pavl. He died in the year 1224, and was 
buried here. In the year 1307, when Richard 
Sweetman presided over the abbey, some se- 
rious disturbances took place, in which he was 
murdered, as well as another friar, who endea- 
voured to apprehend the assassins. On the 1st 
of May, 1536, this house was suppressed by Par- 
liament, and granted to King Henry VIIL 
The prior of this house, was the third in dignity, 
and sat as a Baron in the House of Lords.. 

Mr. Archdale notices an ancient tomb, said 
to have been placed there for a daughter of 
King John. I own this escaped my observa- 
tion, but I observed another altar tomb expos* 
ed to the rude elements, on which there were 
the recumbent effigies of a male and female fi- 
gure, habited io the costume of. Queen Emza-» 
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beth. On its base is an inscription, which t 
had not time to decypher ; but I am told by a 
gentleman of the country, that this monument 
vas erected to the memory of two personages 
of the Roscommon family. 

8. At a short distance from Newtown Ab- 
bey, but on the opposite banks of the River 
Botne, and immediately adjoining a bridge 
over that river, are the remains of a Priory of 
St. John the Baptist, which was erected in 
the thirteenth century for Crossbearers > or 
Crouched Friars; and the Bishops of Mbath 
were either the founders, or great benefactors to 
this house. The ruins are extensive, and par- 
take of the castellated style of architecture : 
they group well with the river and adjoining 
bridge, and form a good subject for the pencil* 
Indeed, I have seen no place, during my exten- 
sive tour, so rich in subjects for the pencil, or 
more convenient in point of accommodations, 
than the town of Trim, and its immediate 
neighbourhood. (Inn, Reillt Arms, post 
horses.) 

Saturday 30th August. From Trim to 
Kilcock xi miles, where we changed horses. 
This road, and the principal objects near it, have 
been before described. 

From Kilcock to Dublin xvr miles. 
Road good. Passing through Maynooth send 
Leixl*p, I varied the road to Dublin, by 
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the recommendation of my friends, and crossing 
the Liffey, near Lucan, continued to follow 
its northern banks, through a narrow vale, well 
wooded, and richly varied with gentlemen's 
seats. The southern declivities b of the banks, 
faqing the river, and which, till within these 
few years, produced only fern and furze, are 
now allotted to extensive and profitable planta- 
tions of strawberry plants. Enter the Phcenix 
Park, which, on this side, presented more na- 
tural beauties than I could have imagined ; and 
a most advantageous, and even picturesque, 
view of the City of Dublin. 

I strongly recommend to every traveller the 
northern banks of the Liffey ; the road is 
somewhat longer, but better, and the superior 
scenery which it affords, will amply recompense 
him for so trifling a detour. 

On Monday night, 1 September, we sailed 
from Dublin in the Spenser Packet, (Captain 
Fellows,) and after a most favourable passage 
of eleven hours, landed safely at Holyhead. 
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GENERAL REMARKS 



Antiquities. Historical order requires, that 
we should first direct our attention to those 
objects which lay claim to the most remote an- 
tiquity. " Amongst these, the rude pillars, and 
cromlechs erected by the ancient inhabitants of 
our island, (most probably for religious pur- 
poses, ) bear the preeminence in poiut of seni- 
ority ; of the same date are many of the tumuli 
and carnedds dispersed over the face of the 
country: I say, many, because some are evi- 
dently military works of a much more modern 
period. 

The construction of stone temples and crom* 
lechs, has generally been attributed to the 
Druids, but without any certainty of proof. The 
former consisted of one or more circles of rude 
stones set upright, surrounded by a ditch and 
rampart ; the former being dug on the inside 
of the circle ; by which peculiarity they are 
distinguished from military works, where the 
ditches are usually dug on the outside, as a guard 
against the enemy. A fine example of this dU- 
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tinguishing character of the religious and mili- 
tary earthen works, may be seen at Abury in 
Wiltshire clo?e to. the gr^^t ipad> between 
Maryborough and I>evizes, and near the vil- 
lage of Beckhampton. 

In the grand and well preserved temple, 
called Stonehenge, we see a work of greater 
art, and consequently of a much later aera, yet 
still beyond the reach of history. In the con- 
struction of this building [whose ground plan 
represents two ovals within two circles, sur- 
rounded by a slight ditch] a greater skill and 
knowledge of masonry are displayed : the up- 
right stones have an impost upon them, con- 
nected by a mortise and tenon ; and the whole 
bear the marks of the chissel ; whereas in the 
more ancient temple at Abury, the upright 
stones have no imposts, and are put up in the 
same rude state they were drawn from their 
native quarry. 

I have every reason to suppose, that one of 
these stone temples existed formerly on the 
Curra.gh of Kildare : the elevated situation, 
and the nature of the soil of thai; plain,, adaiira- 
bly suited both the inclinations and habits of 
the Britons ; and when I p,erceive the tumuli 
of their dead, can I doubt of their prior exist- 
ence on that favoured spot ? Nor should tradi- 
tion, however apparently envelopped in the 
thick veil of fiction and romance, be totally war 



of 



Ikeed&l; for the m wffi oftentimes* suddenly 
burst forth through the flite*, and by its* cfH- 
Mghtenitfg' raysy dispel «he datfkness that before 
prevailed. From' ancient tradition we learn, that 
a stone tetnplfe once existed oft t*ie CtjRRAert 
of Kildare, a»nd was cafled the Circle of the 
€W<mfai because they brought it from thefui*- 
tfecst part of Aftka into IrellaAdy from whence 
ike British King, AarFROSius, by the aa&istaraee 
of MusR&rff the magician, transplanted it to the 
plains of Wiltshire, and- placed i* on a> spot 
where the Temple of St»onehen*ge now standi*. 

From which tradition I should draw the fol- 
lowing inference ; namely, tftnti a stone templte 
existed in ancient times* on the Cukragh* of 
K»r0ARK, and thart! by the desire* of King Am- 
brosius, one Merlin went into Ireland; and 
brought back with hint* a plan of that temple, 
from which> the one of Sto^bhe^oe was after- 
wards erected. 

By these means only can* I interpret this? t#a w 
ditioir; fof the removal of such gtones* is evi- 
dently impossible ; and we fortunately can 
Bring evidence te» prove from whence tfecy 
were conveyed to Stonehenge. Nor will I con- 
sent to give this stupendous temple, which 
adorns my native county, so recent a date as 

"GiralilMS Cambrcnsis, Topographia Hibcrma. Chap. xix. 
lio. 2. 

T2 
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the period in* which the British King Aurelius 
Ambrosius flourished *. 

Next to the stone temples comes that species 
of monument called Cromlech, derived from 
the British words crwm, or crom, bending ; and 
llech, a stone that is flat, or bends downwards. 
Their original destination has not yet been 
clearly ascertained; some antiquaries having 
supposed them to have served as altars for sa- 
crifice; and others to have been erected as se- 
pulchral memorials. 

Of these several are dispersed through Ire- 
land; some few of which I have had occa- 
sion to mention during my tour ; and many 
others have been described by Mr. Wright, in 
his Louthiana, and in the lately published Sta- 
tistical Surveys. 

Though the subterraneous temple cannot be 
said to be exclusively peculiar to this country, 
yet the Sister Kingdom cannot boast of any 
one either so large, or in such perfect preserva- 
tion, as the one at New GRAiNGE,near Slane, 
Avhich I have described in my journal; and 
which is one of the most curious monuments of 



* Aurelius Ambrosius, reigned over Britain in the fifth century, 
and according to the historian Cressy, was poisoned by the 
treachery of one P ascent ius f in the year 497> after a reign of 
thirty-ene years. 
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antiquity remaining within the limits of the 
United Kingdom. 

- Coeval with the Stone Temple and the Crom- 
lech, are the Carnedds and the Tumulus, or Bar- 
row; the former signifying in the British lan- 
guage, a heap of stones ; the latter, in the Latin 
tongue, a heap, or mound ; the former piled up 
with stone, the latter with earth ; each mate- 
rial being used indiscriminately, according to 
the nature of the soil surrounding theplace des- 
tined for the sepulchral memorial. Thus, in 
the extensive plains of Wiltshire and Dor- 
setshire, we see the Tumulus formed in the 
most correct and beautiful manner, of the fine 
turf with which the chalky downs are covered ; 
whilst on the ruder mountains of Wales and 
Ireland, we see the Carnedd still following 
the shape of the Tumulus, though differing in 
the materials of its construction. 

Specimens of each-occured to me during my 
tour ; and I much regretted that I had not lei- 
sure to examine some of their contents : From 
the ancient relics found in them, and deposited 
in the Museum at Dublin, I do not hesitate to 
pronounce them the places of interment of the 
most ancient inhabitants of our island. Whe- 
ther Celtic, or Belgic, I know not, but the 
resemblance of the urns, stone-hatchets, flint 
arrow heads, brass spears, &c. found under the 
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Irish tumuli, with those I have seea dug up « 
Wiltshire, evidently proves these articles too 
have been deposited about the same &r<a,«ad by 
a people preserving the same habits and rites of 
burial. The description of . a most curious 
Cam, discovered in the County of Do wn, amy 
foe seen in Vallancetfs Collectanea, vol. vL page 
290. 

Oeatoeies, Chapels, and Round Towees. 
At the time when Christianity was introduced 
into this island, the cell of the holy man partook 
of the humility of his own disposition. A ca- 
vern sheltered him from the severity of the 
storm ; a flat stone served him for a bed ; the 
roots of the earth, and the limpid spring, for 
food. The sanctity of his life and conduct, at- 
tracted the attention of the faithful, and by 
their zeal, an humble chapel of devotion wa* 
erected near the hermit's cell. 

Of these we find some very singular examples 
in Ireland : one of which I have mentioned, in a 
perfect state at Killaloe, and the fragment 
of another on Devenish Island. Their con- 
struction was very simple, and entirely of 
stone ; the roof being drawn up to a point in 
the form of a wedge ; the arches round, and the 
architecture plain and unornamented : the 
Saxon decorations employed on Cobhac's 
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Chapel, at Cashei,, prove that building to be 
eif ft later date, though the stbtle roof is still 
made usetof * 

R'6\jnd Toweiis. I am inclined to think, 
that these singular buildings were erected 
about the same time &s the stone-roofed chapels, 
and that they were the work of the Irish. 

Gi*ALDtJs CambeensIs, who wrote his ac- 
count of Ireland iii the year 1 185, distinguished 
them as towers belonging to chufches built 
after the manner of the country. " Turres ec~ 
c&tsiasticce qua, more patrio> arctce sunt et altce, 
necnon et rotundce" The opinions abttut their 
original destination, have been as varied as 
they have been discordant. 

John Lynch, an Irish writer, calls them 
clockteacky or the house of the belt, and attri- 
butes their construction to the Danes. 

Peter Walsh supposes them to have been 
erected first by the Danes, as watch-towers 
against the natives f, and appropriated after- 
wards to holy uses, as steeple-houses, and bel- 
fries : they are also attributed by t)r. Mojly- 
neux to the Danes. 

Mr. Harris thinks, that (like the pillars in 



* Comae, son oiCvlitw, King of MmtUti and Archbishop 
•f Cashel f lived in the beginning of the tenth century. 

+ The low situation in which several of these towers are 
placed, militates strongly against this supposition. 
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the east) they may have been erected for the 
reception of Anachorite Monks ; and says, that 
according to tradition, an Anachorite lived at 
the top of one of these Round Towers at Drum- 
iahan in the County of Cavan, which re- 
tained the name of Claph-Ancoire, or the stone 
of the Anchorite. 

Dr. Smith, in his History of Cork 9 quotes 
an Irish manuscript, in which the use of these, 
buildings is said to have been to imprison pe- 
nitents, and that they were called " Inclusoria, 
or arcti inclusorii ergastula," the prisons of 
narrow inciosure. The MS. adds, tfrat the par- 
nitents were at first placed on the top of the t 
tower, when having made a probation of a par- 
ticular number of days, according to their 
crimes, they were allowed to descend to the 
next floor, and so on, till they came to the 
door, which always faced the entrance of the 
church, where they stood, and received the ab- 
solution of the clergy, and the blessings of the 
people. The same author further adds, that in 
a MS. containing some annals of Munster, 
mention is made of the building the tower 
of Kinetu, [in the County of Cork] ^bbut the 
year 1015, soon after the celebrated battle 
fought between the Irish and Danes at Clon- 
tarf near Dublin. The same author observes, 
in his History of Waterford> " that the Round 
Tower at Ardmore, had been evidently used 
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as a belfry, as a part of the oak beam remained 
from which the bell was suspended ; and that 
two channels were cut in the cill of the door, 
where the rope came out ; and thus the bell was 
sounded by the ringer, who stood below on the 
outside of the doorway." 

In the first volume of the English Archaeo- 
logia, is a dissertation, (with a view) on the 
Round Tower of Ardmore, by Peter Col- 
lin son, which is little more than a repetition of 
the remarks made by I>rw S&ith. This paper is 
answered in the second volume of the same 
work, by Owen Salusbury Brereton, Esq. 
who says, "When I lately made the tour of 
the south-west parts of Ireland, I saw several 
of these buildings, called usually Penitential 
Towers; not one of them had either belting or 
girting, nor the least sign of their having. been 
any room in them, till within ten feet of the 
top: that room had windows exactly facing 
the cardinal points ; from thence, downward to 
the entrance, which is about fifteen feet from 
the surface of the ground, only a few slits were 
cut, just to give light to persons going up 
and down stairs." This author thinks them to 
be of Irish construction, but prior to the use of 
bells *. 



* This assertion aspecting there having been no rooms in the 
round towers, till within ten feet of the top, does not hold good 
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There is another dissertation on these build- 
ings, by the Rev. Thomas Harmer, in the 
ninth volume <rf the Archaologia, in which he 
quotes the description given bp a modern 
Greek writer, of a square tower in the Holy 
Land, which was appropriated to the same 
purpose*, as those in Ireland presupposed (by 
some authors) to have been. t4 On the outside 
of the wails, and on the west {of the monastery), 
is a square tower of three stories, and twelve 
yards in diameter, in which two or three Her- 
mits shut themselves, who live in a very au- 
stere manner. On the upper story is a bell, 
which, whenever any visitors come froto Jeru- 
salem, is rung to give notice to the doorkeeper 
of the convent for their reception. The entrance 
into it is by a stone staircase of fourteen steps, 
and is distant from the walls of the tower 
about twelve feet. On the top of the staircase 
is a drawbridge, which communicates with the 
door of the tower, to which chains are fixed on 
each side, and it is hoisted up from the inside 
of the door, and never let down except neces- 
sity requires." 



with respect to the generality of these buildings ; for in almost 
every one that fell under my own inspection; I observed the 
marks of distinct stories and flooring: and the windows, though 
narrow, were decidedly such, and one was appropriated to every 
story, except the upper one, which had four. 



Whilst BMe authors have attributed these 
-buildings to the Irish, and others to the Pfcts 
And Danes, a learned antiquary, grow living; 
Oeneral Vallabtcey, has sought out for them 
a still more remote origin. He supposes them 
to have been erected by the Okl Irish, or Aire- 
Cotiy the primitive inhabitants of Britain, and 
the western isles, who, after the religion of 
the Brahmins, worshipped fire * ; and mentions 
a passage in Hatmay* Trowels* vol. i. p. 292. 
in which similar buildings, appropriated to the 
same religious purposes, are described : "Sari 
was built by the ancient Persians; there are 
yet there four temples of die Geb*,es, or wor- 
shippers of fire, who formerly inhabited all this 
coast. These edifices are rotund, about thirty 
feet in diameter, and raised to a point near one 
hundred and twenty feet/ 9 After suggesting, 
that they were originally erected by the wor~ 
shippers of Jire % he thus concludes: "That 
these towers were used as belfries, there can be 
no doubt, and why they should not have been 
so used before Christianity was introduced, I 
know no reason. The same cause existed, 



* The pyramidal flame seems to have given the idea of the 
Round Towers, which were conical, and ended in a point at top, 
both in HiNDOSTiN, and in I&biakd. 

VaUancey, vol. vi.p. 123. 
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namely, that of assembling the people to devo- 
tion. The Egyptians had bells, and fhe Irish 
ceol, (keol) a bell, and its diminutive keolan, a 
little bell, was certainly derived from the Egyp- 
tian kel, a bell *. 

On comparing and considering the various 
accounts which have been drawn up by so 
many able and intelligent antiquaries, I am in- 
clined to favour the opinion of Dr. Smith, 
which is strongly grounded upon the tradition 
of an ancient Irish manuscript. 

The figure of our Saviour on the cross, which 
is sculptured over the key stone of the door- 
way to the Round Tower at Don a ohmore, will 
at once overturn the ingenious system of Gene- 
ral Vallancey, and prove these buildings to 
have been of Christian, not of Pagan, origin. 
The same religious emblem is also sculptured on 
the arch of a Round Tower at Brechin, in 
Scotland. 

These towers differ in their respective heights 
and dimensions, as well as in the number of 
their floors, and in the height of the door from 
the ground f . They vary also in their distances 



* Vallancty Collectanea, vol. vi.p. 156. 
t Mr. Weld, in his late publication, says, that the round towers 
at Swords, and Cluanmacnoise, have entrances level with the sur- 
face of the ground. 
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frOm the church, but most usually bear a north- 
western position. They were divided into dif- 
ferent stories, of which I saw evident marks in 
the projecting stonework, left for the support of 
the floor. Each of these floors had one window 
to light it; and the upper room had invariably 
four. I am inclined to think, that one and the 
same plan was followed in drawing up the roof 
into the shape of a cone ; and that the battle- 
ments, with which we see some of them crown- 
ed, were a more modern addition after the de- 
cay of the original stone roof. Their architec- 
ture was simple, and the masonry very good: 
they sprung (frequently, but not always,) from 
a projecting plinth, which served as a base, and 
diminished gradually from the bottom to the 
top. In one only of these towers have I ob- 
served any sculptured decorations, namely, on 
that in Devenish Island, on Lough Erne, 
where a rich cornice encircles the stone roof, 
and the centre of each of the four upper 
windows, is ornamented with a human head. 

If I am allowed to hazard a conjecture about 
these singular buildings, I should suppose them 
to have been erected about the ninth century, 
and nearly at the same time with the stone- 
roofed chapels, at which period Ireland abound- 
ed with holy men, and was much resorted to as 
a seminary for learning and religion. The cha- 
pel at Cashel must have been erected either 
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at the end of the ninth, or the begrartia^of the 
tenth century, as Cok mac, its< founder, wa* 
slain in battle A, D. 90S; but as this buiidrng 
isr richly decorated with sculpture, and fariit in 
a very superior style of architecture, we cannot 
consider it as one of the earliest specimens of 
this kind of structure. 

I. think also we may safely give the credit of 
their construction to the native Irish : that they 
were very numerous in former days, the mo- 
dern 9UTvivors will amply testify ; and that they 
were built after the usual method and plan of 
the country, (more pair to) and had & con- 
nexion with the adjoining churches, being called! 
"turres ecclesiastics" the passage before cited 
from Gihali>us, will sufficiently prove. They 
seem however to have been almost peculiar to 
Ireland, as there are none in England or Wales, 
and only two in Scotland ; the designs of which 
were probably brought over by some Irish ar- 
chitect, at a period when there was a great in- 
tercourse between the two nations. These 
Round Towers are situated at A*BEra*ETHr, in 
the County of Murray, and at BitEctfFtf, iff 
the County of Angus; each' on the eastern 
coast of Scotland - T and far remote from Irdandr 
The description given by Mr. Gordo IT, in life 
Itincrarium Septentrional^ of ti» Round 
Tower at Abernethy, would answer etjuftity 
well with any om? in kclaadv Htftys} ir J» 
S 
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Amrnethy, the ancient capital of the Pictish 
national could discover nothing except a stately 
hollow pillar, without a staircase,, so that when I 
entered within* and looked upward, I could 
scarce forbear imagining myself at the bottom 
of a deep draw-well. It has only one door, or 
entrance, facing the north, somewhat above 
the basis ; the height of which is- eight foot and 
a half, and the breadth two foot and a half* 
Towards the top are four windows, equidistant, 
and five foot nine inches in height, and two 
foot two inches in breadth, and each is sup- 
ported by two small pillars* At the bottom are 
two rows of stones, projecting from beneath,, 
which served^ for a basis, or pedestal. The 
whole height of the pillar is seventy-five foot j 
the external circumference at the base i& forty* 
eight foot, but diminishes somewhat towards 
the top, and the thickness of the wall i» three 
foot and a half* 

The same author, in describing the other 
Round Tower at Brechin, says, " It differs 
little in shape from that at Abernethy, only 
it was larger, and covered at top; for its height, 
including the roof, was a hundred foot ; the 
external circumference is forty-seven foot, and 
the thickness of the Avails three foot eight 
inches. However this has no pedestal like the* 
other, but seems to shoot out of the ground 
like a tree. It has a door fronting the south,. 
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the height and breadth of which differ little 
from Abernethy ; only upon it are evidences 
sufficient to demonstrate, ° that it was a Chris- 
tian work, for over the top of the door, is the 
figure of our Saviour on the cross. 9 ' 

Drawings of this last tower have been given 
by Ledwich, Pennant, and Mr. Gough,w1io, 
in the second volume of the Archceologia, has 
corrected an error of Gordon, respecting the 
^door, as he calls it, which is only two arches, 
one within the other in relief." 

As it may be satisfactory to some of my 
readers to know in what provinces the remains 
of these singular buildings are situated, I shall 
subjoin the best account I can collect, from 
the various authors who have recorded them *. 
County of Antrim. At Antrim f. Ardmoy. 

Ram Island in Lough Neagh. 
County of Cavan. At Drumlahan. 
County of Clare. At Drumcliff. Innis- 
cattery, an island on the River 
Shannon. Iniskeltair, an island 
in Lough Derg, on tjie same river.. 



* Dr. Beaufort, and Mr. Lediiich, have given lists of these 
Hound Towers, which I have compared with Seward's Topo- 
graphical Dictionary, and have mentioned only those in my 
text, which are recorded by the three respective writers. 

f This Round Tower does not stand immediately in the 
town, but at a short distance from it. 

1 
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County of Cork. At Ballyb-eg. Brigowne. 
Cork. Cloyne;. Kineigh, or Ki* 

NEATH*. 

County of Down. At Drum bo. Dawk- 

PA TRICK f. MaGHXRA. 

County of Dublin. At Clondalkin. Lusk. 

Swords. Rathmichael. 
County of Fermanagh. Oa Deyenish 

Island, in Lough Erne J. 
County of Galmtay. At Ballygaddy. 

Feartamore. Kilhaci>uagh§. 
County of Kildare. At Castle Dermot. 

KlLDARE. KlLCULLBN. OUGHTE- 
RARD. TaGHADOE. 



* The architecture of this tower varies from all others in 
Ireland, the first story being a regular hexagon, and tradition 
dates the construction of this tower in the year 1<H5. Mr. 
Ledwich mentions a tower at Bailywerk, in this county ; but it is 
not noticed either by Archdale, or Seward* 

f On taking down this Round Tower, the vestiges of a still 
more ancient building, and of good masonry, were found un- 
der it. 

t This is the most ornamented Round Tower I have seen, 
having a sculptured cornice round its stone roof. 

§ Mr. Seward says* that this tower leans 17| feet from its 
perpendicular, and that the celebrated one at Pisa leans only 13 
feet. 

Mr. ftdwich mentions another tower at Ktibetman y in this 
county, but neither Seward nor Arclidale take notice of it. 

U 
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County of Kilkenny. Aghavuller. Fer- 
tagh. Kilkenny. Kilree. Tul- 

LOHERIN. 

King's County, At Clonmacnoise, two*. 
County of Limerick. At Dysert; Kilmal- 

LOCKf. 

County of Louth. At Dromiskin. Monas- 

TERfiOYCE. 

County of Mayo. At Aghagover. Bal- 

LAGH. KlLXALA. MeLICK. TURr 

loghJ. 
County of Meath. At Donaghmore §. At 

Kells. 
County of Monaghan. At Clones |. 
Queen's County. AtTiMAHOE. 
County of Roscommon. At Boyle. Oran. 



* Mr. Ledwick mentions two Round Towers at Ferbane, but 
the other authors are silent on this subject. 

f Mr. Ledwick mentions a Round Tower at Limerick, in ad- 
dition to the other two. 

. t Mr. Ledwick takes notice of a tower at Newcastle, in this 
county, but I can find no such place mentioned (as in this dis- 
trict) by the other authors. The author of the Statistical Sur- 
vey of the County of Mayo, says, that there is a Round Tower 
at the town of Bal, fifty feet high. Quere. Is not this the same 
recorded by Mr. Ledwick, as at Ball, in the County o( Sligof 

% Over the keystone of the door at Donaghmore, is the figure 
of .our Saviour on the cross, sculptured on the stone : an evident 
proof, -that these buildings were of Christian, not Pagan origin. 

U Dr. Beaufort takes notice of a tower at Eniskeen, in this 
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County of Sligo. At Drumcliffe. Sligo, 

.* two** 
County of Tjpperary. At Cashel. Rqs- 

crea* 
County of Waterford. At Ardmore, 

COUNTY OF WlCKLOW. At G LAN DA LOG If, 

• two. 

County of Westmeath. At Dysart. 
i 

eoun{y. N,B» in his Map, this place is written Inniskeen. On 
the borders of Cavan, and this county, is a place called Ennkkeen. 
In the Statistical Survey of this county, a Round Tower is re- 
corded at Inniskeen, whose door Is level with the surface. 

i 

* Mr. Ledaich, in his list of Round Towers, places one at 
Ball, and another at Moat, in this county. But I can find no 
account of them in any other book : the author of the Statistical 
Survey of this County, is erroneous in stating, " that the door 
is never lower than 'about twenty feet from the foundation V There 
seems to have been no general rule for the height of the doors, 
*nd few are to high as twenty feet from the surface. 



u 8 
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The fallowing measurements (extracted from 
Mr Ledwich's Antiquities) will throw a fur- 
ther light upon the mode of construction 
adopted with respect to these Round Towers, 



1 

Round Towers, 


Height. 


Circum- 
ference. 


^hick- 
nets of 


'boor 
from 


Stories. 






Walk. 


Ground. 




Cloyne 


92 


50 


3 8 


13 




Fertagh 


112 


48 


3 8 


10 


5 


KlLCULLEN 


40 


44 


3 6 


7 


3 


KlLMACDUAGH 


110 


57 




24 




Teghadow 


71 


38 


3 8 


11 6 


6 


DOWKFATRICK 


66 


47 


3 






Devsnish Isle 


76 


41 


3 6 






MONASTERBOYCE 


110 


51 


36 


6 


6 


TlHAHOE 


35 


53 


4 4 


14 


7 


KltJ>ARE 


110 


54 


36 


13 


6 


OUOHTERARD 


25 


48 


3 


8 


5 


Cashel 


i 


54 


4 


11 


5 


&WORBS 




55 


4 8 


2 




D ru mis-kin- 


130 






■ 




Kekith 


70 




i 






Kells 


99 









Stone Crosses. The next relick of anti- 
quity that demands our notice, is the Cross, 
of which Ireland presents many curious and 
well preserved specimens. They are neither of 
that light and taper form, nor elegant Gothic 
workmanship, by which the crosses, erected by 
our English monarch, Edward the First, to the 
memory of Eleanor, his Queen, were so parti- 
cularly distinguished: but though simple in 
their design, they are yet rich in sculpture. I 
have had occasion during my journal, to men- 
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tion two perfect, and one imperfect Crosses at 
Monasterboyce, as well as two rich frag- 
ments remaining at Kells; at which place, I 
heard of others existing in a perfect state, at a 
place called Castle Kyran, in that neigh- 
bourhood. In the second volume of Val- 
lancey's Collectanea, are the engravings of 
two other Crosses, standing in the churchyard 
of Castle Dermot, in the County of Kil- 
dare, with inscriptions said to be in the Og- 
ham characters, and supposed to bear the date 
of the tenth century. It is difficult to fix the 
period of their construction, but I should ima- 
gine them coeval with the Round Tower, and 
the work of the ninth or tenth century ; but I 
cannot think that the Ogham Character (if 
such a character ever existed) was in use so 
late as the tenth century. 

I must repeat my fervent wish, that the mem- 
bers of the learned societies at Dublin, will 
rescue from oblivion these interesting relicks of 
Irish antiquity, by sending some ingenious 
artist through the country, to make exact 
plans and drawings of them : and that they will 
afterwards make their merits public, either by 
engraving them in the Transactions of their own 
Society, or transmit them for that purpose to 
the Society of Antiquaries in London. 

Earthen Works. By them I mean banks 
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• 

and mounds of earth, raised into various shapes, 
and applied to different purposes. Of these, 
Ireland presents a very great variety : but their 
characters have not been sufficiently distin- 
guished by the Irish writers, who have applied 
t6 them the general term of Rath, and attri- 
buted their formation to the Danes. The word 
Rath appears to be a corruption from Raad, 
which, in the Danish language, signifies, a 
council; and which is interpreted by Lhuyd^in 
his Irish-English Dictionary, a village, a 
prince's seat ; also, an artificial mount, or bar* 
row. 

These Earthen Works may be classed in the 
following order. 

1. A mound of earth formed in the shape of 
a cone, and finishing in a point at top, encir- 
cled generally by a slight ditch. 

I have no doubt but these tumuli were origi- 
nally raised for sepulchral uses, and by the 
early Celtic or Belgic tribes who inhabited 
Ireland. Many of these have been opened, and 
found to contain ashes, bones, urns, and other 
ornaments; and in a great degree correspond- 
ing with those discovered by me in Wiltshire; 
a proof that the respective inhabitants of the 
age, when these mounds of earth were thrown 
up, made use of the same modes of burial *. - 

* Though in many instances, the articles found in Ireland 
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Some of these mounds are flat at top, but 
whether origirmlly made so, or levelled in sub- 
sequent times by art, I will not pretend to de- 
cide ; the surface however appears to be too 
small to have answered any military or civil 
purpose; and I am rather inclined to think, 
that they are sepulchral. 

2% A large circle surrounded by a raised ag- 
ger of earth, and a slight ditch. Of similar 
works I observed several during my tour, and 



under tumuli correspond entirely with those found in Wiltshire, 
and equally point out the rude age in which they were depo- 
sited ; yet in other cases they vary, and seem to indicate a later 
aera. In the few examples I saw deposited at Trinity College, 
and at the Dublin Society, I could not but notice, that the se- 
pulchral urns, though equally ill baked with those of England, 
were in general more ornamented. I have observed also the 
same peculiarity with respect to some discovered lately in 
Wales. The ornaments of gold are also richer, and more nu- 
merous; for I have been seldom fortunate, enough to find 
articles of gold in our Wiltshire Barrows. But the superior 
richness of the Irish urns, &c. &c. may be easily, and, I think, 
conclusively reconciled by those who do not seek for their an- 
cestors amongst the Scythce, Iben, or Air Cotti, but are contented 
to derive their origin from the Celtic and Belgic tribes! who 
poured in upon us from the Continent of Gaul, and after having 
first peopled the more southern parts of Britain, opposite their 
own coast, extended their colonies into Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and thus the superior richness of the Irish urns, gold 
ornaments &c. (being the work of a much later colony^ and 
perhaps, Belgic,) may be rationally accounted for. 
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frequently there were two near to each other. The 
name of Rath may, I think, more appropriately 
be applied to these, as from their dimensions, 
and slight elevation, they were calculated for 
those conferences and meetings which the word 
literally implies ; and the circumstance of find- 
ing two adjoining each other, seems to 
strengthen this supposition* These cannot be 
sepulchral, as no such elevated form is to be 
found amongst the great variety of barrows 
which the chalky downs of the west of England 
present 

3. High raised circular tumulus^wlih more 
than one fosse. These are evidently military 
works ; as are likewise 

4. Those with ramparts and out works. The 
most common plan, is a high circular mound, 
with a square or oblong work attached to it, 
the whole surrounded by one or more ditches. 
This mode of fortification was adopted also ia 
Wales ; and from the circumstance related in 
the Chronicles of that country, of their frequent- 
demolition, and their very speedy reedification, 
I have reason to suppose, that the buildings 
upon them were made of wood ; otherwise they 
never could have been so quickly destroyed and 
restored. There is a greater uniformity in the 
military earthen Works of Ireland, than in 
those of England and Wales ; neither are they 
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so complicated in their form ; or so stupendous 
in their proportions *. 

Religious Buildings. By the minute de- 
tail I have already given of those abbies and 
religious houses, which occurred during the 
progress of my tour, it will be seen, that they 
cannot stand in competition with those either 
in England, Scotland, or Wales. Their ruins 
m general bespeak an sera when the Pointed 
Order had lost much of its elegant and capti- 
vating simplicity. The stone chapel of Cor* 
mac, at Cashel, is no where to be surpassed, 
and is " itself an host" in point of remote and 
singular antiquity. And although monastick 
architecture may fall short, both in design and 
good execution, and be obliged to yield the 
palm of superiority to the Sister Kingdoms, 
yet, Ireland, in her stone roofed Chapels, 
Round Towers, and rich Crosses, may justly 
boast of singularities unknown, and unpossess- 
ed by either of them f. 

• The earthen work near Dorchester (Dorsetshire) called 
Maiden Castle, is by far the most stupendous work I have ever 
seen : Old Sarum, perhaps, may be placed second in the list 
Yarnbury Castle, between Deptford Inn and Amesbuty, and Bar* 
bury Castle, near Marlborough, in the County of Wilts, are also 
fee specimens of this ancient mode of castramctation. 

f On viewing the numerous monastick remains, with which al* 
most every part of Ireland abounds, the stranger will naturally be 
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But I should ill perform the duty I owe to 
my own feelings as a man of humanity, and as 
a citizen of that community which has so lately 
united each nation under the general appella- 
tion of Briton, were I to quit this subject, 
without noticing more strongly than I have 
hitherto done during my Journal, thedisgraceful 
state in which several of the cemeteries are 
suffered to remain*. 

From the earliest ages, and even by the most 
savage nations, the greatest respect has ever 
been paid to the bones and ashes of the deceased; 
but in Ireland, their sad relicks, after a short 
abode in the clay-cold mansion, are again re- 
stored to light, and the floors of the once hal- 
lowed abbey, become white with their thickly 
mouldering fragments f. 



led to reflect on the former opulence and state of prosperity, 
which this country must have enjoyed ; now alas! how fallen in 
religious grandeur and establishments ! 

These ruins are more numerous in the Southern and Western 
Provinces ; and the scareity of them in the north of Ireland, 
may be accounted for by the superior degree of population, in- 
dustry, and commerce, which that district enjoys; and where 
the stately abbey has furnished materials for the manufactory. 

* The ruined Abbies of Lislaghtin, Ardfcrt 9 Mucru$s,an& But* 
ttowtt, have come immediately under my own observation: and 
doubtless many others in Ireland present the same disgusting ap- 
pearance. 

t In a note on Mucrnss (Journal) t presented to my reader* 
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• J address myself to you ye, RevArend 
Guardians of the church, and of the manes 
of your fellow citizens. To you it belongs to 
rescue them from their present cfxposed and dis- 
graceful situation. Examine either personally, 
or by your Rural Deans, (if such exist) the 
state of your churches and cemeteries. They 
are a disgrace to your country ; a disgrace to 
hupanity. A field of battte only can equal the 
disgusting and desolated appearance which this 
Irish Golgotha presents to the astonished 
stranger: " Your task is easy, and the burden 
will be light." A charnel house of simple ar- 
chitecture, corresponding with that of the ad- 
joining ruins, and placed under some aged yew 
tree, with the plain and impressive motto of 
fuimus over its portal, would add both awe 
and interest to the hallowed scenery. Who has 
.not beheld with such-like sentiments the ossu- 

$ir John Carr's warning to those strangers whose curiosity might 
lead them to examine the interior of this ruined abbey : and tha^ I 
niay endeavour to impress the Jlevercnd Prelates to whom I here 
address myself, with an idea of the disgraceful and revolting state 
in which its cemetery is suffered to remain, I will add an extract 
from a still later publication. " Illustrations of the Scenery of 
KiUarn€y y by Isaac Weld % Esq. SfC. n In speaking of Mucruss ab- 
bey, this writer says, " In a passage leading to the cloyster, I 
once found a head, with a considerable part of the flesh of the 
' fcce, and nearly the entire hair upon it, literally rolling under my 
feet." 
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ary at Morat, in Switzerland, where Ihe 
mouldering remains t>f the Burgukdian Army 
record to future ages the triumph of the brave 
Helvetians? and who does not view even 
the representation of the Skull Chambef in Mr. 
Barrow's description of Cochin China, with 
a certain degree of awe and reverence. 

So much for Antiquity. Let us now turn 
our eyes towards the modern prospect yhich 
the capital and its provinces present to the 
Stranger in Ireland. A native writer has observ- 
ed, that " from the first view of Dublin, we must 
Hot judge of its provincial cities and villages :" 
yet in some degree the comparison will hold 
good between the town and country. In the 
former, and particularly in the capital, we be- 
hold a city abounding with the most splendid 
works of architecture ; extensive in their plans, 
and imposing in their effect : yet at every step, 
our feelings and senses are assailed by misery, 
filth, and beggary *. In the latter, the same mag- 
nificence of idea is extended to the nobleman 

* So badly regulated is the police of Dublin, that (as I was 
credibly informed) dead bodies are frequently exposed in the 
. streets, to procure, by charity, the means of burying them : and 
I was also told, that a mother had carried about the streets her 
infant who died of the small pox, in order to excite the compas- 
sion of those she met. 
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and gentleman's demesne : we see splendid 
houses, with inadequate establishments; exten- 
sive parks, and pleasure-grounds oftentimes 
neglected, and generally ill kept ; in short the 
plans, bpth of the public and of the individual, 
seem in this country both to have been formed 
and executed on a scale beyond the powers of 
either, and the " simples munditiis," the neat 
and clean simplicity, is seldom to be found iik 
either situation. 

In travelling through Ireland, the attention 
is immediately and most forcibly arrested by the 
situation of the labouring poor ; and both the 
eye and mind are in a certain degree compelled 
to dwell upon this distressing object, by the 
general want of interest which the surface of 
the country affords. They are seldom relieved 
by picturesque scenery, or by improved agri- 
culture ; but the poor man's hovel, every where 
presents itself, and encourages a train of thought 
most galling to humanity. In describing'the 
state* of the poor throughout the different 
pro vinces, the authors of the Statistical Surveys, 
have performed both their duty to the public, 
and to themselves, as men of feeling, in painting 
the miseries of the poor in the strongest co- 
lours. As their own words need no comment, 
and will speak more emphatically than any from 
the mouth of a stranger, I shall make use of 
them on this occasion. 
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Mr. Tighe, in his "Survey of the County of 
Kilkenny," says, "The peasants are mostjmi- 
serably lodged ; there are numbers tf ho have 
not a bedstead, nor even what is called a true* 
kle bed frame; a pallet to sleep on, is a comfort 
unknown to them ; a wad of straw, or perhaps 
heath laid on a damp clay floor, forms their 
resting place ; but very few .of them have any 
thing like sheets ; their blankets are wretchedly 
bad ; in short, their bed clothes are ragged and 
scanty ; they put their coats and petticoats over 
them in aid of blankets in cold weather: tod 
qften these are still damp, having 'been, but im-. 
^ perfectly dried by a miserable fife, after they 
were worn at work in. the rain. Even through 
the scanty thatch, the rain sometimes descends 
upon their beds, and bringing down the sooty 
substance lodged there by the smoke of the 
cabin, wets and stains the bed itself, and thpse 
who are stretched upon it." 

Neither are the habitations pf the poor, ex- 
cept in the immediate neighbourhood of some 
man of feeling, who has looked upon them 
with an eye of pity, (and few indeed are 
these examples), at all more comfortable 
in other provinces; in short, the above may 
serve as a general and just description of the 
poor maris hovel. I shall however subjoin a 
few more extracts froin other County Surveys. 
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Cavan. " In civilization, they have made 
no proficiency, for the very wealthiest of these 
mountaineers have no better bed than straw, 
nor is a bedstead to be seen amongst them ; but 
they indiscriminately herd together with the 
hogs, and aU the domestic animals of their 
hovel. In more minutely examining the con- 
dition of this abandoned peasantry, we have 
an opportunity of seeing far into human na- 
ture, and behold the natives happy, and abun- 
dantly possessed of those qualifications which 
endear mankind to each other. In acts of 
friendship to their neighbours, they are rarely 
deficient. Their* generous. hospitality to strangers 
is proverbial ; for educating their children they 
are particularly anxious, and a close attention 
to religion is universally prevalent ; and though 
their ideas may be strongly tinctured with su- 
perstition, it only argues that their minds have 
been totally neglected ; and they shew a great 
wish and anxiety for instruction even in reli- 
gious concerns." 

— % 

Queen's County. " Truly it may be said, 
that the hogs in England have more comfort- 
able dwellings than the majority of the pea- 
santry in Ireland. How can we expect propriety 
. of conduct from our peasants, when we take 
so little pains to improve them? In how many 
places do we find the whole stock of domestic 
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animalt, and the peasant family, herd together 
under one miserable shed, with perhaps no bet* 
tcr covering than soda or weeds ; and from their 
extreme filth alone, what ravages has sickness 
made through a whole district ! 

Movaghan. "A bare recital of the state of 
this class of die community, has been consider* 
ed as an unmerited satire on the country, and 
those who have endeavoured to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the amelioration of their 
situation, have been stigmatized as incendiaries" 

But the time, I hope, is not far distant, when 
the "poor maris friend" * will no longer be 
disgraced by such an opprobrious and ill-merited 
title ; when greater confidence will be establish* 
ed between him and his landlord; and when 
greater comforts will be the happy result of 
that confidence. 

These extracts will sufficiently prove the ab- 
ject and distressed situation of the labouring 
poor throughout Ireland. Four mud walls, 
with one entrance, and frequently without 
either a window or a chimney, will in a few 

* At the lute anniversary of Saint Patrick, (17 March, 1807) 
upon the health of Sir Johk Newport (the Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer) being drank, the Right Hon. Baronet returned 
thanks, saying, " that he would be the poor man's friend, and 
the friend of his country ; and that whether in or out of office, 
his sentiments and principles would remain unaltered" 
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words describe the Irish hovel 'Such wis G i £• 
j-o's habitation : 

" At one of th* ends he keeps his cows, 
At thf other end he kept his: sponge: 
On bed of straw, without least grumble, 
Nay, with flight, did oftea tumble : 
Without partition, or a skreen, 
Or spreading curtain, drawn between, 
Without concern, exposed they lay, 
Because it was their country's way * 

The rent of these cabins is from one to two 
guineas a year: the expence of building a mud 
cottage complete, has been stated in the Survey 
ef Berry, to amount to £.8. 4s. 4d. 

To each cabin is attached a plot of ground, 
of about an acre in quantity, which is cropped 
alternately with oats and potatoes, and sometimes 
a small portion of flax is added. With these 
supplies, the cottier rests coil tented ; the pota- 
toes and oats afford him food for the year ; and 
the flax n spun into linen by the female part of 
his family. The overplus of corn and potatoes 
serves to fatten a pig, which is generally sold 
to defray a part of his rent, the remainder of 
which is made up by manual labour ; and thus 
all his real wants being supplied, the rest of his 
time is spent in total inactivity. I fear the cha- 
racter applied to the Irish by GiR&u>us,de 
Babri, in the twelfth century, may in some 



s 
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degree be applied with equal propriety to them 
in the nineteenth. 

" Alone given up to ease : alone abandoned 
to sloth, they think it the greatest delight to be 
free from labour ; they think it the . greatest 
opulence to enjoy their liberty." 

" Solum etiam otio dediti, solum desidice dati, 
summas reputant delitias labore carere; sum- 
mas reputant divitias liber t ate gaudere." 

But in a country, where, owing to a want of 
capital and a contracted system of agriculture, 
employment cannot be found for the peasant, 
his idleness is in some degree palliated, and be- 
comes an act of necessity. 

If we ascend one step higher, we shall find a 
peasant renting a small farm, from eight to ten 
guineas a year, which enables him to. keep a 
small dairy ; but perhaps this class of men 
. might be employed, with more ad, vantage to 
themselves and the public, if they worked for a 
more extensive farmer. 

Of these, the stranger would suppose , tfcere 
were none, if he judged only from the general 
appearance of the farms and their offices ; for, 
we see no conveniences of sheds 1 stalling; 
fenced rick yards, &c. &c. as in England ; nor 
is the house of a farmer, renting three or four 
hundred pounds a year, at all better than many 
of the cottages of our labouring ppor : and uptit 
a new and more advantageous system of letting 
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estates is adopted ; until the class of Middle 
Men* is annihilated ; and until the land holder 



" * The Middle Man has been described as the cause of the 
Misery and poverty in the lower classes/ and in England is con- 
sidered as a sort of noti-descript monster; in fact he is the natural 
result of a competition for land, and of the long leases generally 
granted in this country : and this mischief results from the ab* 
solute want of a proper form of lease to guard against it. In a 
competition for lands, men capable of paying great rents, and 
good security, for the rents of large tracts of land, necessarily 
'were preferred, and the long terms univerally given in former 
times^andrftf/ very frequently, render it almost impossible to pre- 
vent the grounds being relet; no man can be compelled to occupy 
ground during the whole continuance of a lease, which may 
and often does last 60 or 70 years ; a lease of three lives, or 31 
years, which is not an uncommon lease even now, often extend- 
ing to that term. This length of lease, and the power of relet- 
ting, encou raged jobbers of land, who took large tracts to relet, 
and of course they necessarily enhanced the rent of ground; but 
it is desirable that there should be a competition for every thing, 
and no article can be for a long time above its value. In fact it 
appears to me, that the whole mischief of the Middle Man 
might be prevented by a non-alienation clause, under certain 
modifications, the object of which should be, not to oppress a 
tenant under a long lease, by forcing him or her to oqcupy 
ground when in a slate of infancy, or inability ; and on the other 
hand, to take care that when, relet, it should be done on terms 
fo guard the proprietor from injury, and the under tenant from 
oppression. It is the practice of all Middle Men to relet for a 
term shorter by one y two, or three years than that for which they 
hold theground ; and their object in so doing, is, to reenter 
into possession, in order to appear before the Head Landlord as 
the tenant in occupation, and to treat for a. new lease $ and the 

X 2 , 
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condescends to look with kis on)n, and not his 
agent's eyes, over the plans of his estate; the 
agriculture of the country can never be im- 
proved to that degree which the great fertility 
^>f its &oil demands ; nor can the wretched situa- 
tion of the labouring poor be materially 
amended. 

Of the strong necessity of this measure, the 
Irish land holders seem to be fully sensible. 
Farming societies h^ve been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and the most im- 
proved breeds of cattle, as well as the best 



consequence of this practice is as fatal to the prosperity and in- 
dustry of the under tenant, as it is to the general improvement 
of the country ; for the under tenant, who occupies and tills the 
ground, knows, that at the expiration of his term, the Middle 
Man will turn him out, in order to treat himself with the land- 
lord for a new lease ; and in (act all connexion between the 
proprietor of the soil, and the man who tills it, is cut off: the 
latter can rarely look up to the former for encouragement, with- 
out creating the jealousy of the Middle Man, and instigating him 
still more to remove the under tenant, as soon as his lease is at 
an end ; and of course the under tenant has no motive to im- 
prove the ground he occupies, or to look to any thing but the 
'immediate return. Proprietors of land have of late preferred let- 
ting it to the occupiers, and Jeases of 21 yean are now becoming 
•very common, whilst the increased price of land, and increas- 
ing means of paying for it among the middle classes, are rapidly 
doing away the land-jobber, or Middle Man, by profession. One 
of the greatest of these from relet ground, has profit rent* of 
£.4000 per annum. 
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agricultural instruments have been imported 
from the Sister kingdom *. 



* Prom the patriotic zeal of the noble Duke [Bedford] who at 
this time presides over the kingdom, much encouragement and 
improvement may be expected in this department. , His serious 
attention has been also given to matters of still greater import- 
ance ; to the establishment of schools, by which the benefits of 
a better education may be extended to the lower classes of bis 
Majesty's subjects. 

From another distinguished subject, (Sir John Newport) 
the country may expect to derive very important advantages. 
Many useful acts have been brought forward by him during* 
the present session of Paliament, amongst which none will prove 
more gratifying to the Stranger than the abolition of the un- 
necessary offices at the customs, and the removal of their vexa- 
tious appendages. 

** To relieve the poof from every burden, of which possibility 
admitted the exemption ; to restrain the oppressive exactions 
of petty authorities ; to economize the public expenditure; to 
suppress places which had emolument and a name, but no uti- 
lity ; to regulate the revenue laws in such a manner, as at once 
to secure the independence of the fair trader, and the interest 
of the crown ; to punish the secret, but successful eluder of na- 
tional imports ; to devise the means of diffusive improvement, 
and to give force and efficacy to such institutions as favoured 
this valuable purpose; to allay the irritations which are the 
offspring of religious bigotry, or of party zeal ; to establish an 
harmonious unanimity, where discord had so long and so fatally 
prevailed : these, and such as these, were the worthy and mag- 
nificent designs which occupied all his meditations and all his 
toils." Extract from the Waterford Chronicle. 

Such were the happy rays that began to illumine the uncivilized 
regions of Hihernk : and such was the pleasing prospect which 
the well-wishers forks prosperity had in view before them. The 
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But till we see farmers with capital engaged 
in agriculture, we cannot expect any very rapid 
improvement or alteration in the appearance of 
the country. " From a deficiency of capital, says 
a late writer, arises almost every other defici-. 
ency : deficiency in ditching, in draining, in 
mauuring, in cropping, in exertion, and even 
in industry ; for every faculty is dulled in every 
pursuit by difficulties arising from that essential 
want, the want of capital*." 

Another author (Arthur Young) says, " A 
man may have all the abilities in the world; 
write like, a genius, talk like an angel, and 
really understand the business of farming in all 
its depths ; but unless he has a proper capital^ 
his farm will never be fit for exhibition, and 
then to condemn him, for not being a good 
farmer, in practice as well as theory, is just like 
abusing the inhabitants of the Irish cabins for 
not becoming excellent managers." 

I could wish that more attention were paid 
to one important class of rural improvement, 
namely, Planting^; the more important, as the 

cloud of party has on a sudden overshadowed them, and whether 
they will emerge with lustre, and present the same flattering 
prospect, time only can ascertain. 

* Survey of Berry y p. 246. 

t For the encouragement of planting, the Legislature passed 
an act, by which the propriety of all trees planted by tenants 
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whole inland is so peculiarly destitute of wood. 
I am surprised that it has not been more gene*, 
rally attended to, as there is a most excellent 
regulation established by parliament, both to< 
encourage and benefit the planter. 

I never saw a country better adapted to the 
growth of trees, both in climate and soiL. 
Whilst the richer ground is calculated for thei 
oak, ash, and elm ; and the poorer and more 
mountainous, for the larch and birch tree ; the 



(under leases for lives, or for any term exceeding 12 years,) be- 
comes vested in the tenant, provided he registers at the Quarter 
Sessions the trees so planted ; for which purpose he must first 
give notice, either in the Gazette, or by a notice served upon his 
landlord, or his agent, of his intention to register. He must 
then make oath of the number of trees planted by htm within 
the last 12 months, stating the denomination of land, the name 
of his landlord, and the term of his lease ; this is registered by 
the Clerk of the Peace, and a copy given to the planter. At 
the expiration of the lease, all trees standing on the farm, are . 
to be offered to the landlord at a valuation, and if not purchased . 
by him, the person who registers, or his representative, may cut 
down and carry off the timber. Hitherto no inconvenience to 
the landlord has been felt, but one appears evident, and not un- 
likely to occur ; namely, by felling the trees upon an acre of , 
ground, and leaving the roots in the ground, the land may be left 
useless, or the landlord obliged to incur a heavy expence by . 
clearing it. I think the act ought to be amended, by obliging . 
the tenant to clear the ground, which might be done at no great 
expense, if instead of cutting down, he stubbed up the trees. 



*• 
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wet and marshy soil would repay a very high 
rent, by the cultivation of willow. 

The utility of the three former species of 
timber trees, for every purpose of building and 
agriculture, is too well known to need any com- 
ment The thinnings of the larch, [which in 
the first instance, should be planted thick, in 
order to shelter each other] would in a very few 
years repay the planter for his first expences. 
This tree, at the growth when first thinned, 
appears to me admirably calculated for the 
rafters of Irish cotts, for which there is so 
great a demand throughout the whole country*. 



* In plantations of larch and other fir trees, I would strongly 
recommend a systemwhich in my own woods I have followed for 
several years with great success, and which accident led me to 
adopt. I had often observed the smooth and taper form of a 
Scotch fir that stood in a cottage garden, and on enquiry, found 
that its lateral branches had constantly been trimmed up* trom 
which arose the smooth surface of its stem. I adopted this 
system from that time, even in my old plantations, but with less 
advantage, than with those of a younger growth. I this year be- 
gan to operate in the same manner on a plantation of larch firs 
rriade in the year 1796, about which age I found 4 them suffici- 
ently large to answer the purpose of rafters. But as the rapid or 
slow growth of trees depends entirely upon thesoil in which they 
are planted, no general rules can be given about the time of thin- 
ning. When that time is "come, I would recommend the trim- 
ming of those that remain to take place, taking care not to cut 
the branch off cbte to the stem, but leaving about an inch of it 
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Tb^ cop sumption also of willow in making 
baskets, and carts employed in the carriage of 

remaining : this will rot off, and the bark, from which the tree 
derives its sustenance, will not be injured,. The growth of this 
plant is so rapid, that a second, and a more profitable thinning, 
will be required in a very few years ; and at the same time, 
a second trimming should be performed : thus will the growth 
of the timber not only be . materially increased, but the value 
of it be enhanced by rendering it free from knots. I this year 
cat down the Scotch fir that had been planted by a cottager in 
his garden, which, owing to its repeated trimmings* presented the 
dearest stem I ever saw, being for thirty feet entirely free froni 
knots. 

To those who study the beauty of their trees, and not the pro- 
jit, I do not mean to recommend this trimming system ; but to 
them I will recommend a mode which I have often adopted, 
and which will add a great degree of beauty and consequence 
to some of the fir tribe. I particularly allude to the spruce fir; 
whose growth is spiral and uniform ; in short, when you see one 
of the sort, you see the whole tribe. The nature of this tree is, as 
it grows upwards 9 t6 die downwards; but if before the lower branches 
begin to decay, you cat off the leading shoot at top, the formal 
and spiral outline will be destroyed ; the tree will become more 
bushy, retain its lower branches, and assume a much more con* 
sequential appearance; and whenever any one leader gets the start 
of his neighbour, his progress should be again checked ; and thus 
by continuing a similar operation from time to time, the luxuri- 
ant beauty of the tree wilt be preserved, as long as it survives. 
I have a curious instance in my gardens of a spruce fir, thus 
treated, trailing its lateral branches, first on the ground, and then 
shooting up again (like another tree) in a spiral form. To those 
who plant this tree as a blind to any disgusting objects, this 
mode is particularly eligible ; otherwise after a few years, all 
the lateral branches (constituting the blind) will die away, and 
nothing will remain bat a taper stem, and a pointed apex* 
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turf is so great, that marshy, and otherwise 
useless ground, could not be more profitably 
employed than in the cultivation of that 
plant. 

Until a new and more enlarged system of 
agriculture prevails throughout the kingdom, 
it would be in vain to attempt the plantation 
of quick hedges, and hedge-rpw timber; 
though nothing would contribute so. materially 
both to the beauty and advantage of the coun- 
try, as the adoption of such a measure, and 
the consequent destruction of those small plots 
of ground, and high earthen fences, which so 
disfigure the general surface of the country. 

i 

After so short a residence rn Ireland, it would 
be deemed presumptuous in me, to enter deeply 
into the actual state of agriculture: I may be 
allowed, however, to skim lightly over the sur- 
face, and to notice the most prominent features 
of a country little visited by strangers, and too 
little noticed by the natives. If we take a view, 

* 

either of the country, climate, or inhabitants, 
Ireland can undoubtedly recommend itself to 
the notice of the stranger by its nwelty : and 
what is the object of the stranger's tour but no- 
velty ? which carries along with it both amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

Without consulting the arcana of physio- 
gnomy,the most inattentive observer of human 



* 
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nafure, will soon remark, that the Irishman is a 
very different being from either the English- 
man, or his neighbour {he Welshman : he will 
see a hardy and active race of people, civil, and 
willing to serve and oblige the stranger: he 
will see, that nature has not been sparing in 
the endowment of his abilities, though poverty 
has denied him the power of improving them 
by education. A stranger will be struck with 
the naivetb, propriety and singularity of many 
of the expressions made use of even by the 
mendicants * : in short, the stuff is good, and 
requires only the skill and management of an 
able hand to form and fashion it. How different 
is- the character of the Welshman, who, still 
bearing in his breast a deep-rooted jealousy 
and antipathy towards the English nation, 
(whom he distinguishes by the title of Saxons) 

* The mendicant greets you with a variety of blessings and good 
wishes : " God bless your honour; God speed your honour : Good luck 
to your honour this morning," &c. &c. Their curses are equally 
strong and pointed ; what can be more so than " May the grass 
grow before your door." 

Amongst the many odd expressions I heard during my toiir, 
the following may be classed amongst the most singular. One 
of my postilions, when stopping to refresh his horses with some 
hay and water, at a small public house, desired the maid ser- 
vant, who acted as hostler, to make haste, and received for an- 
swer, " Have patience, Pat ! had not your mother to wait for 
yon before you were born!' To embroider a quilt , or to engrave 
a tombstone, is another singular expression. 



* 
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gives the stranger a reluctant answer, even on 
the most trivial occasions*; whilst the more 
ingenuous Irishman, with a blessing in his 
mouth, will run from one part of the kingdom 
to the other " to serve his honour/ 9 

I found during the whole progress of my 
tour, the Irish peasant, though talkative and 
curious, yet always civil. 

Amongst the peculiarities of dress, is the long 
coat> worn by the Irish : it is made of wool, and 
generally is of a grey colour ; it resembles in 
make so much the great coats worn by the 
chairmen in London, that it is most probable 
"this fashion was transported from Ireland to 
London* It is said to be derived from the 
mantle worn by the Gauls and northern na- 
tions, and to have answered the triple purposes 
of housing, bedding, and cloathing : for ac- 
cording to the account given of it by our Eng- 
lish poet Spenser, " it was a fit house for an 
outlaw, a meet bed for a rebel, and am apt cloak 
for a thief. 



* In drawing the parallel between the Irishman and the Wdsh- 
I allude only to the lower class of people, whose ancient 
prejudices have not been removed by the enlightening aid of 
education. I could give numberless instances which have oc- 
curred to me during my repealed tours through Wales, of the 
jealousy and antipathy which the Welsh still bear to the Eng- 
lish, and of the extraordinary civility, and even obsequiousness, 
they shew to the superior claw of their own countrymen. 
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" First, the Out-law, being for his many crimes 
and villanies banished from the towns and houses 
of honest men, and wandering in waste places, 
far from danger of law, maketh his mantle his 
house, and under it covereth himself from the 
wrath of heaven, from the offence of the earth, 
and from the sight of men. When it raineth, it 
is his pent-house; when it bloweth, it is his 
tent ; when it freezeth, it is his tabernacle. In 
summer, he can wear it loose; in winter, he 
can wrap it close ; at all times, he can use it ; 
never heavy, never cumbersome. " 

" Likewise for a Rehei it is as serviceable ; for 
in the war that he maketh, when he flieth from 
his fee, and lurketh in the thick woods, and 
strait passages, waiting for advantages ; it is his 
bed, yea, and almost his household stuff. For 
the wood is his house against all weathers, and 
his mantle is his couch to sleep in ; therein he 
wrappeth himself round, and coucheth himself 
strongly against the gnats, which in that coun- 
try, do more annoy the naked rebels, whilst 
they keep the woods, and do more sharply 
wound them, than all their enemies' swords or 
spears, which can seldom come nigh them. Yea, 
and oftentimes their mantle serveth them, when 
they are n6ar driven, being wrapt about their 
left arm, instead of a target, for it is hard to 
cut through with a sword j besides, it is light 
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to bear, light to throw away, and being (as 
they commonly are) naked, it is to them all 
and all. 

" Lastly, for a Thief \ it is so handsome, as it 
may seem it was first invented for him ; for 
under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage 
that cometh handsomely in bis way; and when 
he goeth abroad in the night in free-booting, it 
is his best and surest friend: for lying, as they 
often do, two or three nights together abroad, 
to watch for their booty, with that they can 
prettily shroud themselves under a bush, or a* 
bank-side, till they can conveniently do their 
<»rrafid ; and when all is over, he can, in his 
mantle, pass through any town or company, 
being close hooded over his head, as he useth, 
from knowledge of any to whom he is endan- 
gered. Besides this, he, or any man else, that is 
disposed to mischief or villany^ may, under his. 
mantle, go privately armed, and without suspi- 

- cion of an}', carry bis head-piece, his skean, or 
pistol, if he please, to be always in readiness. 
Thus necessary and fitting is a mantle for a bad 
man." But though Jitted for all such nefarious 

- purposes, I should hope that the modern mantle, 
or Irish long coat, were made use of only for thq 
innocent aud cheering purposes of warmth and 
comfort. 

To the female peasant, I would recommend 
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the adoption of the black beaver hat, which is 
universally worn in Wales, anil gives a look of 
comfort and neatness; whereas the want. .of 
covering to the head, and the cap flyirig loosely 
in the wind, with the long flSwing hair, give 
the sex the appearance of maniacs. 

Another branch of the peasant's family de- 
serves notice, namely, his sons. By accustom- 
ing them from their infancy to run on errands, 
their limbs require a wonderful degree of 
Strength and activity. I have heard these boys 
called Spalpeens, a word derived from spal 9 a 
scythe,' or sickle, and eea, small;. and which 
in a literal sense implies a working husband- 
man, or harvest cutter. The quickness with 
which they will perform. a journey of many 
miles, and the fidelity with which they exe- 
cute thejr commission, is really wonderful. 

Let us now take a short view of the general 
appearance which the surface of the country 
presents to the tourist. In traversing the dreary 
tract of twenty-five miles, between Bangor 
Ferry and Holyhead, I complained most 
bitterly of its unvaried monotony, and thought 
it could scarcely be equalled in any other coun- 
try ; but on journeying from my friend's house 
fit Mitchelstown, to the Lake of Kiixar- 
ney, (a distance of 1(55 Irish miles) I found this 
monotony far surpassed. . I complain not of the 
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bad or uncouth features that form the outline of 
the couutry,but I complain of the general want 
of hedge rows, woods, and timber trees. These 
are at present confined to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of gentlemen's seats, and the banks 
of rivers; on which subject, Mr. Tighe, in 
his Survey of Kilkenny, says, " Though the 
banks of our rivers may often be beautiful, yet 
the face of the country, at a distance from them, 
possessing from nature every capability that 
variety of surface can give* too often presents, 
from a mere defect of trees, only a cold out* 
line, or forms ragged and uninteresting. " 

The subterraneous forests (if I may be allow- 
ed to use the expression) that are found at a 
very considerable depth under the surface, evi- 
dently prove, that this defect could not in for* 
mer ages be imputed to this country # . These 
are generally discovered in digging turf from 

* Mr. Tight, in bis Sxrvry tf Kilkenny, steles the following 
curious circumstance respecting some timber found in a bog, 
" Mr. John Prim, in sinking a pump near his house at Killrce, 
8 miles from Kilkenny, discovered a bog having timber under 
it. At the depth of 33 feet from the surface, he found the fol* 
following strata : 1 . Vegetable earth 3 feet ; 2. Marie with 
black stones 15 feet ; 3, Yellow day dad hard gravel 15 feet; JL 
Bog 10 feet. Total depth 43 iect. Immediately under the bog lay 
a large block of wood, which appeared to be oak ; it was ia 
contact with the bog-earth, or bed of black moory mould, evi- 
dently composed of rotten vegetable matters, and was well pre- 
served." 

2 
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the bogs. The fir timber found therein, bears 
the highest price, being sold for two guineas 
the ton, and the oak timber only for one 
guinea. 

We must not form our ideas of the Irish Bog 
from those we meet with in England*, for they 
differ totally in their nature, and in the present 
neglected state of Ireland, where neither trees 
are planted, nor coals sought for with a proper 
spirit of investigation, form the greatest com- 
fort of every class of people. Neither is the 
Bog reduced to a caput mortuum, after having 
been excavated for many feet ; for it is after- 
wards reclaimed and made abundantly produc- 
tive both of corn and grasses. 



* The bogs in Ireland, present in general ah extended sur- 
face of dry heath, nor after that the turf has been cut to 
a considerable depth for fuel, are they to be considered as 
useless; for nature has been so lavish in her fertilizing 
gifts to this country, that even the bog can be made doubly pro- 
ductive, first in fuel, and afterwards in corn. Two modes of 
procedure are adopted, either by planting potatoes, gravelling 
and sowing oats with grass seeds, or by burning the rough sods, 
spreading the ashes, gravelling and sowing grass seeds. The. 
operation of gravelling, is generally beyond the reach of the 
peasantry; but its effect in producing the white clover, and the 
sweetest sort of grass seeds, is astonishing. Landlords generally 
reserve the right of bog in their own hands, but the tenants and 
peasantry obtain leave to cut the necessary quantity for their 
•wn consumption. . 
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In surveying the state of agriculture, and 
the different crops with which the soil is tilled, 
we shall find that the oat and the potatoe prevail 
Over every other kind of grain : bere also, a 
large species of barley, that ripens the first of 
all grain, is much cultivated. The act for al- 
lowing the exportation of corn, will probably 
be the tneans of bringing more land into tillage, 
and encrease the culture of wheat It is impos- 
sible not to remark the slovenly state in which 
the pastures are left. On this subject, an Irish 
agriculturist says, " Less attention is paid to 
this object than any other ; the pastures in the 
tillage district, are in general such fields as will 
no longer bear corn, let out without any seeds, 
and covered with a few starved and useless 
plants." 

The Irish method of making hay, though 
most obstinately defended and approved by the 
generality of the natives, appears to the Eng- 
lish farmer both singular and contrary to rea- 
son. Its progress is thus described in the Sta-> 
ti$tical Survey of the County of Down, page 
125: "Hay-harvest extends from the begin- 
ning of July, to the beginning of October, in- 
cluding the early crops near towns, and the 
more backward in the mountainous regions. 
Saving hay is thus performed : after the m6wers, 
the grass is shaken out, and the day following, 
if weather permits, it is turned in rows with 
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rakes and forks ; after which it is made into 
small cocks, called lap-cocks. This operation 
is thus conducted : One person goes before, 
with a rake, and takes in as much ground as 
can be reached; a small 'arm-full of the grass, 
gathered from this space into a ridge, is taken 
by another person, who closely follows, shakes 
it v and with the hands and knees, neatly folds 
it into a small round heap, with a hole passing 
through it like a muff, and lightly lays it on 
the ground. In this situation the grass is suf- 
fered to remain until sufficiently withered; in 
the course of one day, by shaking and turning, 
it is in a proper state to be put into tramp-cocks, 
which are made of different sizes, and so it \% 
suffered to remain until it is taken in." 

-Such is the mode almost universally adopted 
by the Irish in making their hay; and as an 
objection to their adopting the English method, 
they state the extraordinary succulence of their 
grass, and humidity of their climate, which 
renders it necessary toexpose the hay in cocks for 
a considerable time to the sun and wind ; and 
this I have seen carried to a great excess in 
many places, where the tramp-cocks have re- 
mained for several weeks exposed to .all kinds 
of weather: and as the corn follows the hay 
harvest at a very short interval, the latter is 
frequently not put into a rick, before the other 
Ib safely housed. The loss of gopd hay, by the 
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great surface of outside in the trump-cocks*, and 
which are often soaked with rata from top to 
bottom, mast be evident to every one ; and I 
am clear, that if the grass, when cut, was turned 
as often as it is in England, during the heat of 
the day,there would be no danger in licking it; 
but the operation of turning is slightly attended 
to ; and that process only constitutes the dif- 
ference between good and bad hay. 

Some account also of the management of flax 
may be interesting to the traveller: as from 
the cultivation of this plant, the northern pro* 
vinces of Ireland derive their greatest affluence 
and population* "This plant ripens from the 
middle of July, to the middle of August, when it 
is pulled and bound into sheaves of about six or 
eight inches diameter: if the seed is to be 
saved, it is drawn through an iron comb, fas* 
tened in wood, called a ripple, by which means 
the heads, in which the seed is contained, are 
taken off: these are dried on a winnow doth, 
and the flax tied up in bundles, and steeped 
from four to twelve days, according to the 
strength of the flax, or softness of the water, 
in order to rot the pith and other useless 
parts. When it has lain a proper time in 
water, it is taken out, and spread thinly in a 
new mown meadow, or if steeped in a bog, it is 
spread on an adjoining heath for ten days or a 



fortnight to bleach ; after which it is gathered, 
tied up in bundles, and brought home, dried 
in a kiln made for the purpose, and broken with 
wooden mallets ; it is then tied up in bundles of 
twenty-one sheaves, about six inches hi diameter, 
and delivered over to the women for its further 
process, to be scutched, hackled, and afterwards 
spun." Those who wish for fuller information 
respecting the flax, &c. will find a sketch of the 
linen Manufactory from the importation of 
the flax seed, until the sale of the linen in a 
home or foreign market, detailed by Sir 
Charles Coote in his Statistical Survey of 
the County of Monaghan. 

Stock. Of the larger species of cattle, the 
long-horned breed of oxen and cows is the most 
general, though the Hereford and Devon breeds 
have been successfully introduced. The breed 
also of pigs, which in some districts is still 
▼ery bad, has been materially improved by the 
introduction of the best sorts from Eng- 
land. The Kerry' cows are esteemed in dai- 
ries, for the quantity of milk they yield. In 
speaking of them, Mr. Ticks, in his Survey of 
Kilkenny, says, " I have seen a bull and three 
dry cows sold for six guineas ; and a bullock 
and six dry cows, for nine guineas ; and a score 
has been sold for thirty pounds : lately their 
prices have men, 7km mm do#s net esceid 
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that of a moderate sucking calf." The sheep 
also of the same country are much esteemed 
for their superior flavour. The common sheep 
of the country are of a good size and knot. The 
breed of goats is Very numerous, and are kept 
by the labourers and small farmers/ for the 
use of their milk. They are chiefly white, and 
resemble the breed of those in North Wales. 
The horses are very hardy, and patient of fa- 
tigue; and I was surprised to see with what 
apparent ease such half-starved animals could 
draw my chaise for so many successive mites. 

Climate. The climate of Ireland does not 
seem to have altered much since the days of 
Giraldus, who in the twelfth century de- 
scribes it as subject to continual rain and clouds. 
"Tanta siquidem pluviarum hie jam inundat 
ubertas, tanta nebularum et nubium incumbit 
impuritaSy ut mx tres dies vel astwos continud 
serenitate clarescere videas" Such I found it 
in the summer 1 806, though in England a finer 
and drier season was never known. Yet though 
certainly the Irish climate is much more humid 
than that of England, and of course rather ad- 
verse to scorbutic and rheumatic complaints, yet 
upon the whole I do not learn that it is generally 
unwholesome : indeed the healthy and populous 
appearance of the peasant's hovel, with every dis- 
advantage of closeness and filth on its side, seems 
2 
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to speak strongly in favour or the climate. - 
Dr. Beaufort observes, " that it is rather 
more variable, and perhaps milder than that of 
England ; the summer less hot, the winter less 
severe. The air is certainly damper, but this 
quality is not to be attributed entirely to the 
bogs which are scattered all over the kingdom, 
but chiefly to its insular situation, and to the 
great quantity of moist particles that are wafted 
from the ocean by the westerly winds, which 
most frequently prevail. This moisture, how- 
ever, is not prejudicial to health, neither is the 
neighbourhood of bogs unwholesome. The bog 
waters, far from emitting putrid exhalations, like 
stagnant pools and marshes, are of an antiseptic 
quality, as appears from their preserving for 
ages, and even adding to the durability of 
timber, which we find universally buried be- 
neath their surfaces, and from their converting 
to assort of leather, the skins of men and ani- 
mals, who have had the misfortune of being 
lost, or remaining in them for any length of 
time. " 

The winter season is in general so mild, that 
stalls for the shelter of cattle are thought useless, 
and little hay is consumed ; which may account 
in some degree for the want of attention paid to 
the pastures. Bede, a writer of the seventh cen- 
tury, speaking of Ireland, says, to the same 
purport: " Nemo propter hiemem cut fana 
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**cef, aut s tabula fabr Ice tju mentis" " Let no 
one cut bay for the winter, nor build stabling 
for his cattle." 

Roads and Turnpikes. It is somewhat sin- 
gular, that a turnpike should be a synonimout 
term for a bad road,, and that the crtss roads 
should be so remarkably good. These are made 
by presentment before the Grand Jury at the 
county assises in the fallowing manner : " Be- 
fore a presentment to mend a road is granted 
by the Grand Jury, an affidavit must be made 
by two persons, to say, that they have measured 
it, and that it is out of repair, and that it vill 
require a. certain sum per perch to repair the same 
effectually. This applic&tionmust be lodged with 
the clerk of the* Grand Jury six days previous 
to the assizes, to be by him registered, to which 
registry all persons have access, and where they 
find a road applied for that does not want 
repair, they have a power of traversing the 
presentment. Jf no such traverse is entered, 
the parties applying generally get permission to 
mend it ; between which time, and the ensuing 
assises, they repair the road, and when a&> 
counted for, aod audited by the Judge and 
Grand Jury, they receive the amount The 
overseer ha$ five per cent upon the monty ex* 
pended*, 

* Sarvty iiftht County <jf Heath, pagt 559* 
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la my Preface, I had occasion to remark, 
that to travel with comfort through Ireland, a 
man mu&t be independent, as to carriage and 
horses ; all inconveniences will then cease ; for 
he will find excellent roads [except in some 
few instances] tolerable inns, and better urine 
and poultry than he will generally meet with on 
a provincial tour, either in England or Wales. 

It has been justly remarked, and with credit 
to the higher class of society in Ireland, that 
" it is easier for a stranger to find his way inta 
their houses than mt of them. Abolish the 
vo&v or parting token, which the menial ser- 
vants still in many houses expect, and Irish 
hospitality will be complete. Neither is the 
heart of the poorest cottier a stranger to these 
generous feelings: his jug of milk, and plate 
of potatoes, are charitably offered, alike to the 
errand boy, and to the mendicant who appears 
before his door : in short, charity throughout 
the who!$ island supplies the want of poor laws. 
In gratitude to two unknown Irish gentlemen, 
It behoves me to record the instances of ehrility 
wh,cl, I, a, , „r^r. received lrom *J 

Xhaaatig my Southern Tour, whilst employed in 
drawing M'Cormac's Chapel at Caskel, a 
gentleman entered mto conversation with me, 
and we returned together to the inn. Soon 
afterward* he begged to introduce his friend to 
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me, who in the most pressing manner invited 
me to his seat in the neighbourhood, and on 
the truly urged plea of ill health only, could I 
decline this friendly and unexpected invita- 
tion. 

During our Northern Tour, another instance 
of marked attention occurred. Whilst chang- 
ing horses at an inn on the road to Cavan, we 
entered into conversation with a gentleman 
who was travelling the same way ; and on our 
arrival at Cavan, we received from him several 
letters to his friends on the line of our road, 
desiring them to point out to us the different 
beauties, and objects worthy of our notice. 

Englishman ! do thou likewise ! 

Conclusion. If we look to the temperature 
of the Irish climate, the fertility of its soil, the 
bays, actuaries, and rivers, with which its pro- 
vinces are intersected ; in short, if we consider 
the numerous and great advantages which na- 
ture has profusely lavished upon this island; al- 
though we must at present lament the want of 
industry and' activity in improving them, yet 
every one must view with secret sasisfaction, 
the latent riches and succour which the Mother 
Country may in future times derive from the 
Daughter ; and as from their extraordinary fer- 
tily, the island of Sicilt, was esteemed the 
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buttery of the Roman Republic, and the nurse 
of the Roman people * ; and that of Anglesey 
was called the Mother of Wales; " Mon mam 
Cymbry-\'" so may Hibernia in succeeding 
ages be dignified with titles equally endearing; 
and equally beneficial both to herself, and to 
that kingdom with which she has of late been so 
happily united. 

* " Itaque ilk M. Cato cellam penariam reipublicce nostrcty et 
nutricem plebis Romance Sicilian* nominamt!*' 

Cicero Actio in Verrem. 

f " Est enim hac insula (Mono) pro* cunctis Cambria jinibus 
triticeo germine incomparabiUter fcccunda, adeo ut proverbialiter } 
diet soleat lingua 4 Britannkd, " Mon mam Cymbry? quod Latimi 
sonat " Mona Mater Cambria? Giraldus Itin. Cambria?. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Mucfcuss Abbey, Journal, page 71. Io my 
note on the Abbey, now generally known by 
this name, and whose ruins form a beautiful ap- 
pendage to the grounds of Mr. Herbert, I in* 
advertently committed an error in stating, 
" that it was not mentioned, either in the large 
or small Monasticon" I have since discovered, 
that it has been described in each of these 
works, under the title of Irrelagh, or Irria- 
lough. The respective authors however differ 
as to the period of its foundation, and as to the 
name of its founder; hut Sir James Wake 
agrees with Mr. Archdale as to the founder, 
(Donald, son of Thady McCarthy,) the 
date of the building in 1440, audits subsequent 
reparations in 1468. Mr- Archdale also adds, 
" that it was reedified by the Roman Catholics 
in the year 1602;" and Mr. Weld, in his late 
Description of Killarney, mentions an in- 
scription on the north wall of the chancel of 
the church, stating it either to have been com- 
pletely repaired, or rebuilt; in the year 1626. 
"Orate pro felici statu Jratris Thavi Holeni 
qui hunc sacrum conventum de novo repararc 
curavit Anno Domini millesimo sexcentesimo 
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vigesimo sexto." See a fac simile of this inscrip- 
tion in Mr. Weld's Illustrations of the Scenery 
of Ki Harney, page 31. 

Holy Cross. In my account of this Abbey, 
{Journal, page 146] extracted from the Mo- 
no* ticon of Mr. Archdale, I have attributed 
its foundation to Donogh Carbragh O'Brien, 
King of Limerick. The surname of Carbragh, 
or Caerbreach, was (according to Mr. Lodge) 
given to the third son of Donogh, or Donald 
O'Brien, and appears to have been here im- 
properly inserted ; for the foundation of the 
monastery took place (according to Ware) 
about the year 1169; and according to other 
writers, in 1181, during the lifetime of the fa- 
ther. Donogh O'Brien. Mr. Archdale men- 
tions the first abbot in the year. 1182; and 
Dugdale recites a grant of land made to this 
abbey by Donald, King of Limerick, in the 
presence of the said Abbot Gregory. My. 
readers are therefore desired to erase the word 
Carbragh at page 146, line 1. 
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Names of Places. 



Dublin 
Black Bull Inn 
Trim 

Mitehelstown 
Mullingar 
Kilbeggan . 
Tullamore 
Birr 
Nenagh 

Limerick through 1 
Killaloe j 

Adair 
Newbridge 
Tarbert 
Trallee 
Killarney 
lYIM Street 
Cork 
Cloyne 

Youghal 

Lismore 

Ferraoy 

Mallow 

Charleville 

Tipperary 

Cashel 

Johnstown 

Purrow 

Ballyroan 

Emo Inn 

kildare 

Naas 

Racool 

Dublin 

Maynooth 
Trim > 



Names of Inns. 



{ 



{ 



Black Bull 
Reilly Arms 



Lady Cuffe's 

Bury Arms 

King's Arms 

New Inn . 

Limerick Hotel, 
(Swinburne) . 

No Inn 

Do. 

Good Inn 

Devine's Inn 

Scanlan's Hotel 

Good Inn 

Scraig's Hotel 

No good Inn 

Camp bell's and How- 
ard's Hotels 

New Inn 

King's Arms 

New Inn 

Two Inns 

Read's Inn 

Ry all's Inn 

A good Inn 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Leech's Hotel, Kil 
dare Str. &c. &c. 

Large Inn 

Reilly Arms 

^ 



Posthoises 



P. horses 
Do. 



Do. 

Few 
P. horses 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

None 
Do. 



P. horses 

P. horses 
None 

P. horses 

None 

P. horses 

Do. 

Do. 

Few 

Plenty 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Badh. 

P. horses 
Do, 



Roads. 



Good 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hilly 

Very bad 

Do. 

Good 

tolerable 



Good 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

tolerable 

Good 

Do. 
Do. 



Miles. 



10 
12 
11 

12 

12 

6 

19 
19 

25 

8 
8 
16 
25 
15 
16 
23 
18 

12 

15 
15 
15 
15 
21 
10 

17 
8 
8 

9 
10 

10 

8 

8 

12 
14 
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Names of Places. 


Names of Inns. 


Postborses 


Roads. 


Miles. 


Mitchelstown 
Kells 








11 


A good Inn 


P. horses 


Good 


X JL 

12 


Virginia 


A decent Lm 


Do. 


Do. 


9 


Cavan 


Bad Inns 


Do. 


Hilly 


13 


Belturbet 


Bad Inn 


Nose 


Good 


8 


£mtsskiilrn 


{leads Inn 


P. horse* 


Do. 


19 


Church Hill 


Clean but small 


Few 


Do. 


9 


Ballyshannon 


Execrable 


Do. 


Do. 


14 


Donegal 


Good Inn 


Do. 


Hilly 


9 


Ballybofey 


Small and clean 


P. horses 


Do. 


14 


Deny 


Murray's Inn 


Do. 


Do. |20 


Newtown Liraavady 


A decent Inn 


None 


Good 


13 


Coleraine ' 


Sterling's Inn 


P. horses 


Do. 


10 


Causeway 


w 






10 








BaUymony 


A decent Inn ' 


Do. 


Do. 


7 


Ahoghill 


Indifferent 


Do. 


Do. 


14 


Antrim 


Crawford's Inn 


Do. 


Do. 


12 


Belfast 


Wilson's Hotel 


Do. 


Do. 


12 


Hillsborough 


Corporation Arms 


Do. 


Do. 


12 


Tollymore Park 
Hill Town 








21 


A tolerable Inn 


Do. 


Do. 


^m0 • 

8 


Ross Trevbr 


Good Inn 


Do. 


Do. 


6 


Newry 


King's Arms 


Do. 


Do. 


7 


Dondalk 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


10 


Dunleer 


Tolerable 


Do. 


Do. 


10 


Slane 


Good 


Do. 


Do. 


14 


New Grange 


■ 






3 








Navan 


Tolerable 


Do. 


Do. 


«.. 


Trim 


Reiily Arms 


Do. 


Do. 


8 


Kittock 


Tolerable 


Do. 


Do. 


H 


Dublin 

i 


Leech's Hotel, fee. 


Do. 


Do. 

Irish Miles 


1 


810J 



N.B. 825 Irish miles, by the ratio of 11 Jo 14, make 1050 
English miles; and the above 810 Irish Miles, will make a 
little more than 1030, English measure ; but in travelling through 
the country, the difference between the length of miles, and the 
reputed distances between the stages, is very palpable, and often 
very severely felt. 
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THE PROGRESS OF 

ARCHBISHOP BALDWIN THROUGH WALES, 

ON THE SERVICE OP THE HOLY CROSS, A.D. 1188. 

AND THE 

DESCRIPTION OF WALES, 
Written in Latin by Giraldus de Barri; translated into Eng- 
lish, and illustrated with Maps, Views, and Annotations, by 
Sir RICHARD COLT HOARE, Bart. 

Volume the First contains a copious Life of Giraldus, and an 
Introduction to the History of Wales, in which the Invasions of 
Britain of Julius Caesar, Plautius, Claudis, and Ostorius, are ac- 
curately described by Maps, as well as the Progress of the Ro- 
man Legions in Wales until the Period of its final Subjugation 
by Agricola; together with a detailed Account of the several 
Roman Roads and Stations still existing in the Principality* 
This Volume concludes with the First Book of the Itinerary, 
and contains 14 Views of Castles, Abbies, &c. engraved by the 
late Mr. Byrne in his best Manner; 4 small Maps, and 14 Plates 
by Basire. 

Volume the Second contains the Second book of the Itine- 
rary, and the Deicription of Wales in Two Books by Giraldus ; 
a Supplement, in which the Places omitted by him are described ; 
and an Essay on British Architecture, in which its progressive 
History is traced in so easy and perspicuous a Manner, that, by 
the Assistance of the annexed Plates, the Knowledge of its Prin- 
ciples and Formation may be acquired with certainty, and with* 
out difficulty. A List oi Publications relating to Wales is added 
to this Volume, which contains 17 Views of Castles, Abbies; 
Ice. by Mr. Byrne ; One large Map, and 10 Plates, by Basire. 

This moat splendid work is beautifully printed by Bulmerj 
on the finest Drawing Paper, in two thick Quarto Volume*} 
pice Eight Guineas, boards. — A few copies were taken off on 
large Imperial Quarto,with Proof Imprrttions of the Plates, pne* 
Steven Guineas! boards. 
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iflNERARIUM CAMBRIA, 

seu l&boriosse Baldvini Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi per Walliam 
Legationis accurata Descriptio. 

Auctore GIRALDO CAMBRENSE. 

CAMBRIiE DESCRIPTlO,Auctore GIRALDO CAMBRENSE. 

N.B. In this edition, many interesting particulars respecting the 
Author are inserted, together with the second book, entitled 
" De Illaudabilibus Walliae," which in every former Latin edi- 
tion has been omitted. It is printed uniformly with the above 
translation by Sir Richard Hoare, and intended to bind with it 
Price Two Guineas, boards. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE 

ON 

THE GAME OF BILLIARDS, 

Accurately exhibiting the Rules and Practice admitted and 
established by the first Players of the Present Day; and illustrated 
with a Numerous Collection of Cases, explanatory of each of 
the different Forms of the Game, Calculations for Betting, Tables 
of Qdd$, &c. &c. • " 

By E. WHITE, Esq. 

Embellished with Seventeen Engravings, 
Crown Octavo, price 10s. 6d. boards. 



THE SHIPWRECK; 

A POEM. 
Py. WILL| AM FALCONER, a Sailo*. 

..Tta T**t illustrated by additional Note,, and a Life of the 
4#A<*r* Qy J. $»C*a*i(, F, R.S. Vicar of Brestaa, and Ii* 
bjajian.to&e prince. 

£eaMti%% wn^Aby BaJ^^ Eight 

SWB&g* by FiUfer,fhNO Paintiags byPocockjCrcwnOctacvo, 

3£s.bof*fe» 

. .If, 5» A few, Copies rsmain for sale, of thcjfcrtf edition of &<§ 
a^OjYe be#p$fjil W<^k, witk ncooiVplattts, Imperial Octavo, price 
21. 2s, boards. 



Booh published hf William Miller. 

Jkti d&y is published, with various' Wood Engravings, Hand* 

somely printed in Foolscap Octavo, price Eight Shillings, 

boards, 

Embellished with a Frontispiece, 

THE THIRD EDITION, 

OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE; 

OR, 

THE LAST GROANS 

OF 

TIMOTHY TESTY AND SAMUEL SENSITIVE. 

With which are now, for the first time interspersed, Varieties, 
incidental to the principal matter, in Prose and Verse. In Ninfe 
additional Dialogues, as overheard 

By JAMES BERESFORD, A. M. 

Fellow of Me r ton College, Oxford. 

Also this day is published, the eighth edition of the first 
volume, which also is embellished with a new and characteristic 
Frontispiece. 

N. B. Both the above Plates are engraved by Scriven, from 
original Drawings by the Author of the Work. 

Also, is now published, price Twelve Shillings, a Series of 

Seventeen Coloured Engravings, taken from the two Volumes of 

the Miseries of Human Life, drawn and engraved by J. A. 

Atkinson. 

N. B. This Set of Humourous Plates is intended either to 

fee bound up and sold with the Work, or separately in boards : 

if the latter, descriptive Letterpress is given. 

AN ESSAY ON THE 

ART OF INGENIOUSLY TORMENTING, 

With proper Rules for the Exercise of that amusing Study ; with 
some general instructions for plaguing all your Acquaintances* 
" Speak daggers, but use none." Shaksfbare. 

The above celebrated Satire was originally written by Miss 
Jane Collyer, the intimate friend' of Fielding; and to this edition 
is added an engraving by Gillray, representing « Cat tormenting a 
Mouse* 

The Fourth Edition, elegantly printed uniformly with tb* 
u Miseries," price 6s* boards. 



Books published by William Miller. 

On. die 20th of January, 1807* was published, volume the first, 
price Five Guineas, boards, A PICTURESQUE REPRE- 
SENTATION of the MILITARY and MISCELLANEOUS 

COSTUMES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

With a Descriptive Essay on the Subject of each Plate, in Eng- 
lish and French; by 

JOHN AUGUSTUS ATKINSON. 
N. B. The above splendid work is printed on super-royal 
Folio Paper, (uniformly with the large Russian Costume) and 
will be completed in Three Volumes, containing One Hundred 
Engravings, coloured in the best manner. The Second Volume 
will be ready in lanuary, 1808. 

Dedicated to the Earl of Moira. , 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS DERMODY ; 

interspersed with Pieces of original Poetry, many exhibiting unex- 
ampled Prematurity of genuine poetical Talent ; and containing 
a Series of Correspondence with several eminent Characters. 
By JAMES GRANT RAYMOND, 

" He who such polish 'd lines so well could form. 

Was Passion's slave, was Indiscretion's child ; 

Now earth-enamourM groveling with the worm ; 

Now scraph-plum'd, the wonderful, the wild." 

De&mody's Enthusiast, 
\* As the Subject of these Memoirs (whose career through 
life was not dissimilar to that of Savage, or of CHATTERTOx)wa$ 
but little known in England, except to a ^w Characters eminent 
for literary Talent, it may not be unnecessary to state (what a 
Perusal of the Work will amply demonstrate), that his poetical 
Efiusions are the Emanations of exalted early Genius; — his Cha~ 
racter marked by the most eccentric Traits ; — his Mind at once 
both ardent and indolent ;— frequently soaring to the Regions of 
Learning, Taste, and Fancy ; yet clouded by a Conduct approx- 
imating to the meanest State of moral Turpitude: an Existence of 
chequered Vicissitude — entertaining and interesting, yet termi- 
nating in the bitterest Poverty and a premature Death. 

This Work is embellished with a portrait etched by Fitter, 
from a Painting by Allingham. 2 Volumes, Crown Octavo, price 
16s. boards. 



» 

Books published by William Miller. 

OntheMth of April, 1807. was published, 

Embellished with a Characteristic coloured Engraving, 

STULTIFERA NAV1S; 

Qua omnium mortalium narratur Stultitia, 



THE 

MODERN SHIP OF FOOLS. 

#ItE PERENNIUS. 
A Whip for the Horse, a Bridle for the Ass, and a Rod fbrtbe Fool's 
Back. Solomon. 

N. B. This Work is printed elegantly in Foolscap Octavo, price 
Eight Shillings, Boards. 



Books publiihtd ly William MUUt. 
THE COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

IK A 

SERIES OF COLOURED ENGRAVINGS ; . 
the Subjects collected, aranged, and executed, and the Descrip- 
tions written, 

BY W. H. PYNE. 

This very Elegant Publication will be comprised in Twelve 
Numbers, each containing Five Plates, price 15s. each. — Eight 
Numbers are already published, and the whole Work will cer- 
tainly be completed by January, 1808. 

It is printed uniformly with the Works of a similar nature, 
published by William Miller, and is a Continuation of that 
Series (which he has announced) producing A COMPLETE 
COSTUME of the YVORLD, towards which, the following 
proportion has already been published by him : 
The Costume of China, by Lieut-Colonel. Mason, 
60 Engravings, price - * - 

■■ ■ Turkey, 60 Engravings, price 
■ ■ Russia, 72 Engravings, price 

— — : Austria, 50 Engravings, price 

The Punishments of China, 22 Engravings, price 
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THE BRITISH DRAMA; 

comprehending (wifh the exception of Shakspeare) the'oest Plays 
in the English Language. 

N. B. The above Work, comprising near One Hundred and 
Fifty Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Farces, (two Vols. Tra- 
gedies, two Comedies, and one Operas and Farces), is printed by 
Ballantyne with a new and clear Letter, on fine wove Paper, the 
whole containing Two Thousand Seven Hundred Pages in double 
columns. Vignettes, from designs by Smirke and Howard, em- 
bellish the Title pages. 

In Five Volumes, large Royal Octavo, price 31. 8s. boards. 

Each Scries may be had separately, at the following prices in 

boards: 

Tragedies, 2 vol. price ll. 6s. 

Comedies, 2 vol. price ll. 6s. 

Operas and Farces, 1 vol. price l6s. 



